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THIS Volume treats of two Districts lying within the angle 
formed by the converging channels of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. The more westerly of the two, Rajshahi, 
ranked in the last century as the larcest samdnddrf in Ben- 
gal, and was prized by the East India Company during its 
trading days as a great centre of agricultural and manufac- 
turing wealth, It stretches eastward from the Ganges in an 
expanse of almost monotonous fertility, studded with villages, 
each in its grove of trees, well provided with water-carriage, 
and intersected throuch its whole lencth by the Northern 
Bengal Railway. The other District, Bogra, owes its exist- 
ence, a5 a séparate jurisdiction, to a desire on the part of 
the British rulers to give a more perfect protection to 
person and property in Bengal. On its castern side, now 
washed by the Brahmaputra, a vast new river system has 
been formed within a single generation, creating fresh 
administrative requirements, and opening up new chances 
to people to better their lot. 

The Districts of Rajshahi and Bogra, dealt with in this 
Volume, contained a population in 1872 of 2,000,196 souls, 
and covered an area, as estimated for the Census of that 


year, of 3725 square miles. 
W. W. 4H, 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.  . 


THe local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 67-68 
and 225-226. In some instances, in the following volume, these 
weights and measures have been converted into their English equi- 
valents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables :— 


MONEY. 
I ple (yy Of andnnd) = 4 farthing. 
1 pice (+ of an dnnd) 1} farthings. 
1 dnna (4, of a rupee) = 14 pence. 
The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from 
Is. gd. to 25., but for ordinary purposes it 1s taken at 2s. 


ll 


WEIGHTS. 
The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about 14 lbs. to 2*205 Ibs. ‘This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. Forlocal calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows :— 

1 chatdék (4, ofaser) = 2 02 

r ser (j, of amaund) = 2 Ibs. 

1 man or maund (say) = 82 Ibs. 


LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from 4 of 

an acre to almost x acre. The Government standard bighd is 

T4,400 square feet, or say 4 of an acre; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 


a ee 
* . cos . : 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
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|? de orem District forms the central southern portion of the 
“% Division or Commissionership of the same name. It lies 
between 2q° 3‘ o" and 24" sq’ o” north Istitude, and 88° 20° 45” and 
8° 23’ 30” east longitude ; contains an area, after recent transfers, 
as returned by the Boundary Commissioner in 1874, of 2360°82 


+ My Account of Rajshihi District is chiefly derived from the following 
sources :-—{1}) Answers to my Five Series of Questions, furnished by snecessive 
District Offeers, and signed by Mr W, H. Deeley, C.5., and Mr J. S. Carstairs, 
©.3. (2) Mr Grant's Report on the Finances of Bengal, dated 27th April 1786, 
published in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, vol. i. (London, 1812 ; Madras reprint, 1866}. (3) Bengal Census 
Report of 1872 hy Mr 1. Beverley, C.3., with subsequent District Compilation . 
by Mr C. F. Magrath, C.5. (4) Reports of the Commissioner of Rajshih{ Divi- 
sion for 1841 and 1872. (5) Special Report on the Land Tenures of the District, 
by Babu Ei’isi Kinkar Sen, Deputy Collector, dated 26th January 1874. (6) Special 
Report by the Collector of Rates of Rent prevailing for land growing ordinary 
crops, dated rgth August 1872. (7) Report on Silk in India, by Mr J. Geo- 
ghegan, C.5. (8) Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Police for 1872. 
(9) Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with Special Joil 
Statistics for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, compiled in his office. (10) 
Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1872, with Special 
Statistics compiled for the years 1896-57, 56061, and 18yo-71. (11) Postal 
Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, furnished by the Director-General of 
Fost-Offices, (12) Annual Reports of the Meteorological Department for 1671 
and 1872, (13) Medical Report furnished by the Civil Surgeon of the District 
in 1870. (14) Annual Reports on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1571 
and 1872, (19) Statement of Areas, Latitudes, and Longitudes, furnished by the 
Surveyor-Gencral of Bengal and the Boundary Commissioner. | 
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square miles, exclusive of river area; and a population, as returned 
by the Census of 1572, of 1,319,729 souls. The Census area, on 
which the population, police, and crime percentages are cal- 
culated, is taken approximately at 2234 square miles. The 
chief town, which is also the administrative Hlead-quarters of 
the District, is Rampur Beauleah (Boydliyd), situated on the north 
bank of the Ganges river, in 24° 22’ o” north latitude, and 88° 38’ 
41” east longitude. 

Bounparirs.—Rajshdhi is bounded on the north by the Districts 
of Dindjpur and Bogré; on the east by Bogri and Pabnd; on the 
south by Nadiyd; and on the west by Murshiddbdd and Maldah, 
The Ganges river forms a great natural boundary-line to the south- 
west and south. 

Jurispicrion.—Numerous changes have taken place in the juris- 
diction of the District since the accession of the East India Com- 
pany to the Ofedni, or financial administration of Eengal, in 31765. 
Up to the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793, Rajshahi 
formed the largest, and one of the most important, Districts of 
Bengal. It appears to have extended from Bhigalpur on the west 
to Dacca on the cast, and to have also included a large and im- 
portant subdivision called Nij Chikli Rajshaihi on the south of 
the Ganges, which extended over a creat portion of what now lies 
within the Districts of Murshiddbdd, Nadiyd, Jessor, Birbhum, and 
Bardwdn. At the same time, the Fiscal Divisions (fargands) of 
Lashkdrpur and Taherpur, to the north of the Ganges, now meluded 
within Rdéjshdhi, were then comprised within Murshiddbdd District. 
Mr J. Grant, in his “ Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,” dated April 
27, 1786, and published in the celebrated “Fifth Report on the 
Affairs of the East India Company” (London, 1812 ; Madras reprint, 
1866, vol. 1 p. 259), thus describes the territory in his time:— 
ve Réjshaht, the most unwieldy extensive semingdri in Bengal, or 
perhaps in India; intersected in its whole length by the great 
Ganges or its lesser branches, with many other navigable rivers and 
fertilising waters ; producing within the limits of its jurisdiction at 
least four-fifths of all the silk, raw or manufactured, used in or 
exported from the Empire of Hindustdn, with a superabundance of 
all the other richest productions of nature and art to be found im the 
warmer climates of Asia fit for commercial purposes; enclosing in 
it circuit, and benefited by the industry and population of the 
overgrown capital of Murshidibad, the principal factories of 
Kasimbdzdr, Beauleah, Kumdr Khali (Comercolly), &¢, and 
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bordering on almost all the other great provincial cities, manu- 
facturmg towns, or public markets-of the Subah (Governorship) ; 
-was conferred in t725 on Rdmjan, a Brahman, the first of the 
present family, in which is vested the office of Farming-Collector of 
the District,” 

So extensive was this territory or sesinddri—estimated in 1786 to 
comprise an area of 12,909 square miles—that it was found im- 
possible for a single Collector-Judge and Magistrate, with two 
Assistants—one stationed at Muradbagh, and the other at Nattor 
(thé ancient capital of the District, and still the residence of the 
Rajas of Rajshahij—to administer justice. The old correspondence 
is full of complaints as to the disturbed condition of the country. 
In 1793, when a general redistribution of Bengal into Districts was 
made by Government, Rajshadhi was stripped of a considerable 
portion of its outlymg territory, and a natural boundary-line was 
drawn to the west, south, and east along the two great rivers the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. The District was still much too large to 
be efficiently administered by one central authonty; and early in 
813, the extreme frequency of burglaries and gang-robberies 
indicated that the District Magistrate was unable to exercise pro- 
per control over the police stationed in the more distant parts of 
his jurisdiction. Accordingly, in March 1813, the Police Circles 
(thdnds) of Rohanpur and Champdi were separated from Rajshahf, 
and, together with others from Dindjpur and Pumiah, were formed 
into the present District of Maldah. About the year 1821, four 
other Police Circles, namely,—Adamdighi, Nakhild4, Sherpur, and 
Bapurd (Bogrd), were, for administrative purposes, separated from 
Réjshahi; and, together with two Police Circles from Rangpur, and 
three from Dindjpur, formed into the present District of Bogrd. 
Again, about eight years later, the District of Pabnd was constituted 
in a similar way by the separation of the five Police Circles of 
Shahz4dpur, Khetupdird, Rdiganj, Mathur4, and Pabnd, from Raj- 
shahi, and four others from the District of Jessor. 

GENERAL ASPECT oF THE Disrrict.—Like the other deltaic Dis- 
tricts of Bengal, Rdjshahi consists of broad expanses of low-lying 
tice-ground, studded with villages and hamlets embedded in groves 
of trees. The only exception to the prevailing monotony of scenery 
is found in a small tract in the north-west of the District bordering 
on the Districts of Maldah and Dindjpur. This tract is called the 
Baérendra-bhiimf, and consists of a stiff red clay with an undulating 
surface, and covered for the most part with brushwood interspersed 
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with trees. One of the principal features in the configuration of 
the District is the frequency of marshes and swamps (é//s), which, 
in the rainy season, often form large winding lakes. Travelling 
from west to east, the marshes increase in number and size, till, in 
the extreme east, the whole boundary of the District is covered by 
a series of these marshes. ‘The most important of them 1s the great 
Chalan 4a description of which will be found on a subsequent 
page: 

River Systrm.—The Ganges and Mahiinanda are the principal 
rivers in Rajshdhi District that are navigable by large cargo-boats. 
Neither of these rivers, however, actually intersects the District ; 
the Ganges forming the boundary on the south-west and south, 
while the Mahdnandd only touches on the extreme western boun- 
dary-line for about three or four miles to the pot of its confluence 
with the Ganges. The following 1s a very brief description of the 
principal rivers of the District, with their most important tributaries 
and offshoots:— 

THe Gances first touches Rajshah{ in the west of the District, 
at the point of its confluence with the Mahinandd; it thence flows 
south-east past the Police Station of Goddgdn for abont fifteen 
miles, thence east past the town and station of Rampur Deauleah; 
after which it takes a sweep to the south, to the point where it 
throws off the Matdbhangd fromr its south bank into Nadiyd District, 
whence It again turns eastward and north-eastwaril, till it leaves the 
District a few miles below the Ldlpur Police Station, whence it flows 
southward, forming, for a considerable distance, a natural boundary 
between the Districts of Nadiya and Pdibnd. A short distance 
above the spot where the Ganges touches the western boundary of 
the District, a delta has been formed by its waters in conjunction with 
those of the Mahdnandd, This delta between the two streams is 
gradually being eroded by the action of the Ganges, and the point 
of confluence of the rivers slowly pushed further northward. The 
Collector of the District reports to me that, at the end of the last 
century, the two rivers flowed nearly parallel with each other for 
about twenty-five miles below their present place of junction, sepa- 
rated by a narrow spit of land studded with villages, which have 
now been either altogether carried away, or have given their names 
to the shifting islands and sandbanks (chars) in the river. Below 
the junction of the Mahdnanda, the left or north bank of the Ganges, 
for about twenty miles, consists of a stiffish clay soil, which yields 
very little to the action of water; but from just above the town of 
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Rampur Beauleah, the soil is sandy and easily washed away. About 
ten or twelve years ago, a considerable portion of the European 
Station of Rampur Beauleah including the Government Offices, fell 
into the river; and during the rainy season of 1869, the stream 
again «directed itself against the Station, so as to cause considerable 
apprehensions for its safety. About five miles below Rampur Bean- 
leah, the Ganges throws off a small stream—the Ndrad—which flows 
in a north-easterly direction through the Police Circles (#ténds) of 
Beanleah, Putiyd, Nattor, and Bardigéon. This stream carries off but 
a small supply of water from the Ganges, being only navigable to 
small craft during the rainy season, A more important offshoot of 
the Ganges in Rajshdhf District is the Baral, which leaves the main 
stream about five miles lower down, and flows m a winding easterly 
course through the Southern Police Circles (fidads) of Charghdt and 
Bardigion. Below the Baral, the Ganges neither receives nor throws 
out any streams of importance on its north or left bank, although on 
its night bank several important rivers branch off into Nadiyd Dis- 
trict. In its course along the western and southern boundary of 
Rajshahi, it forms numberless alluvial accretions and sandbanks, 
which change in size and form almost every year, giving rise to 
land disputes, and affording constant employment to the revenue 
officers, These little islands, as well as the alluvial soil along the 
bank, are generally cultivated for the most part with indigo. The 
Ganges is nowhere fordable, and is far above the reach of the 
tide. 

THE MAHANANDA takes tts rise in the great Himdlayan range, 
and after flowing through the Districts of Purniah and Maldah, just 
touches the western borders of Rajshdhi, and after marking the 
boundary line for three or four miles, empties itself into the Ganges, 
as already stated. Itisa wide and deep river, easily navigable by | 
cargo-boats of five hundred wawads, or from fifteen to twenty tons 
burthen, with several important seats of commerce on its banks in 
the lower portion of its course. During the few miles the river 
touches on Rajshéh{ District, it neither recetves any tributaries nor 
throws off any offshoots. . 

THE ATRAI, one of the channels of the Trisrotd or Tistd river, 
flows through the centre of Dindjpur and enters Rajshahi District 
a few miles north of Mandd Police Station, whence it flows a course 
of about seventy miles, generally from north-west to south-cast, pass- 
ing through the Police Circles (4#dadr) of Mandi, Bindaikard, and 
Singré. During the rainy season the Atrdi is navigable in its upper 
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reaches by large cargo-boats of a thousand maunds, or about thirty- 
five tons burden; but in the cold weather and summer months, it 
only floats craft of about fifty maunds or two tons. The most im- 
portant tributary of the Atrdi is the Jamund, which flows into it 
from the north near the village of Bhawdnipur. A few miles after 
receiving the waters of the Jamund, the river divides itself into two 
streams, of which the one to the left is called the Gur, and flows 
into the northern portion of the Chalan Jz, while the main stream 
keeps to the west of the 4: till near the village of Syimpur, where it 
is joined by the Ndrad from the west and the Nanddkujd from the 
south. A little farther down, an insignificant stream flowing from the 
north brings back into the Atrdi some of the waters of the Gur river 
which left it higher up. From this point the Atrdi fringes the Chalan 
fiz, into which it has several inlets; it flows through the southern 
extremity of the #/ under the name of the Guméni, and finally passes 
into Pabni District, where it joins its waters with those of the 
Baral, 

THE JamMUNA, a5 stated above, is the principal tributary of the 
Atrdi within Rajshihi District. It enters from Dindjpur, first touches 
on Réjshahi near the village of Balubhdrd, and forms the boundary 
between that District and Bopra for about fifteen mules, when it 
enters Raéjshahi, and after a farther course southwards of about ten 
miles, finally falls into the Atrdi near the village of Bhawdnipur. 
The Jamund is a river of considerable magnitude, and is navi- 
gable throughout the year for boats of fifty maunds or two tons 
burden. 

Tue Barat is the most important offshoot of the Ganges in Raj- 
shahi District. It leaves the parent stream near the Police Station 
Charghat, and flows eastwards through the southern portion of the 
District till it passes into Pabnd. The Haral is a large stream, and 
was formerly navigable at all seasons of the year. Unfortunately, 
during the present century a sandbank has formed across its mouth, 
obstructing the free passage of water from the Ganges for six or 
seven months of every year. This river throws out two offshoots to 
the north—the Musd Khan, flowing through the Police Circle (tAdnd) - 
of Putiya; and the Nanddakuja, a river of some magnitude, which 
flows through the Police Circles of Nattor and Bardigdon, and finally 
mingles its waters with those of the Atrdi, a short distance to the 
north of the Chalan dif 

THE NARAD is a name given to three different streams in the 
District. The first is a small watercourse which leaves the Ganges 
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a few miles below the town of Rampur Beauleah, and flows into the 
Musa Khan near the Police Station of Putiyd. A short distance north 
of Putiyd, another stream called the Narad (although in no sense a 
continuation of the former watercourse) leaves the Musd EKhdn, flow- 
ing ¢astward past the town of Nattor. Itis navigable during a consi- 
derable portion ofthe year. After passing Nattor, it receives a tributary 
from the south, also called the Ndrad, an offshoot of the Nanddkujd. 
From the point of confluence of the two Ndrads, the river continues 
to flow eastwards till it falls into the Atrdi just above the junction of 
that stream with the Nandikujd. 

THe Nacar is the name of a small stream which enters Rdj- 
shiht from Bogra, and after a course of about twenty miles in 
‘the District through the Police Circle (¢#dnd) of Singrd, falls into 
the Gur. 

THE BaRANAI 1s a narrow but deep stream, navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of its course at all seasons of the year, and very 
important as furnishing a water-way through the centre of the District. 
It takes its rise to the north of Rampur Beauleah, and flows north 
‘about ten miles to Nanhattd, from which point it becomes navigable. 
It then flows, generally in an easterly direction, about forty miles 
farther, during which it receives one tributary from the Atrfi—the 
Bhawaniganj river, flowing from the north—and finally falls into the 
Atrdi near the village of Bagesar. 

The Gur and Gumdni rivers have been already described in the 
account of the Atrdi; and will be mentioned in further detail in 
connection with the Chalan dz. 

The above is a list of the most important rivers, their branches 
and tributaries ; but the whole District is intersected by an intricate 
~ network of smaller streams and watercourses, all of which are navi- 
cable for boats of fifty maunds or two tons burden during the rainy 
season. With the exception of the Ganges, most of the rivers of the 
District are narrow, and flow through well-defined channels, with 
little erosion of their banks. 

Lares, MarsHes, &c.—Rajshdhi District is studded with marshes 
and swamps (dir), especially along its eastern borders, These are 
for the most part dry during the hot weather, but expand into lakes 
and broad sheets of water in the rainy season. The largest and most 
important of these is the Chalan éz/, which is navigable throughout 
the year. The following description of it 1s extracted from a report 
by Mr Norman, late joint-Magistrate of Rajshahi:—“ i/ Chalan is 
the name applied to an extensive tract of country situated between 
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the Districts of Rajshahi, Pabnd, and Bogra. It lies between Singrd, 
a village and Police Station on the roact between Nattor and Bopra 
to the north-west, and the north bank of the Baral river near Chdt- 
mohar in Pabnd to the south-east—a distance of twenty-one miles. 
The greatest breadth is from Tdrds on the north to Bidghdt on the 
south-west, 2 distance of ten miles. The total area is about a hundred 
and fifty square miles. It is a depressed basin, sunk-on all sides 
below the level of the adjacent country, as shown by the course of 
the neighbouring rivers ; except at the southern extremity, towards 
which its,bed slopes, and from which its waters are discharged. In 
the rains. the entire area of the éz/ is covered with a sheet of water, 
interrupted only by the high lands of the villages situated in it. The 
principal feeders of the éé/ are the Gur from the north and the Nan- 
ddkujd from the west. There are also two minor streams—the Hhadra 
and the Besini—on the east, The Gur empties into the di the 
waters it drains from the north in its passage through the Districts of 
Bogrd and Dindjpur. The Nanddkujd conveys into the 47 the waters 
of the Ganges, which it receives through the Baral. The Gur joins 
the Nanddkuji at Nazirpur; but in the rains, the latter river, swollen 
with Ganges water, forces back the waters of the Gur, and flowing 
northwards along the channel of that nver, rushes into the ds 
through the Gutfyd4_yeld. Both rivers, morcover, overflow their banks, 
and pour masses of water across the fields into the 447 The outlet 
for the waters of the é:/ is through the Nandikujd, which from Kit- 
chikdté southwards flows through the centre of the éz/ and empties 
itself-again into the Baral at Nun-nagar,” [Mr Norman, here and - 
throughout this extract, uses the name Nanddkujd for the united 
waters of the Atrai and Nanddkuja, which, under the name of the 
Gumani, find their way into the Baral after crossing the Chalan dif 
The Nanditkujd proper only runs from the Baral northwards into 
the Atrdi.] “The Baral falls into the Hardsdgar, which, in its turn, 
discharges itself into the Brahmaputra (Jamund). When the Brah- 
maputra is in flood, the current of the Baral is forced back, and 
the water of the d:/ remains pent up until the Brahmaputra falls 
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“ During the dry season the greater portion of the dif dries up, 
leaving a water-basin of about twenty square miles, which extends 
from Tajpur and Dotyd on the north to Masindd and Kdchikdtd on 
the south, a distance of about seven miles; and from Pipld on the 
east to Kadamtali, Mirzipur, Sdpgdri, and Durgdpur on the west, a 
distance of from three and a half to four and ahalf miles. This area 
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is not, however, covered with an uninterrupted sheet of water, but 
with a collection, as it were, of shallow pools, connected with each 
other by tortuous channels, and interspersed with patches of high 
ground, on some of which stand villages. The water averages about 
three feet in depth. The water-basin under description is traversed 
from north to south by an exceedingly sinuous central channel, 
known as the Bangangi. This, as wellas the network of subsidiary 
channels which communicate with it, is from six to twelve feet in 
depth, : 

“Tn the dry season, the streams which fall into the 427 on the east 
disappear. Only two rivers maintain any volume of water during 
the dry season, namely, the Gur and the Nanddkujd. By the former 
it is fed, and by the latter its waters find ext. 

“The Gur is the name given to the united streams of the Atrdl 
and Jamund, which drain the northern District of Dindjpur. It also 
receives the Nagar, which flows from Bogré District. If confined to 
its proper or direct bed, the Gur falls into the Nanddkujd at Ndzir- 
pur. If not artificially restrained, however, its waters are attracted 
by the low level of the é:/, and feed it through three natural canals, 
as follow—(1} The Katudbdri gelé, which falls into the northern end 
of the Bénganed, the central channel of the #2 Formerly the Bain- 
fangd was connected with the Gur near Singrd, but its bed between 
that place and ‘its junction with the Katudbdri has now silted up. 
(2) The Padhoydr jodf, which leaves the Gur opposite Rininagar, and 
after a very sinuous course discharges itself into the Binganga. This 
is the smallest of the three yofts. (3) The Gutiyd yoéd, which leaves 
the Gur at Maheshmari, 1s the largest of the three channels, and.is 
the main feeder of the #72 It is eight or nine feet in depth in most 
places, is about forty yards broad, and has a current of about three- 
quarters of a mile per hour. This fo/d carries off by far the greater 
portion of the waters of the Gur. The remaining portion, which 
finds its way along the straight bed of the river into the Nanddkujd 
at Ndzirpur, 1s quite insignificant, and is barely sufficient to float 
boats of the smallest size. Thus, the waters of the Gur pass into 
the di on the north and west, and find exit through the channel of 
the Banganga. 

“The Nanddkujd is an offshoot of the Baral, which it leaves at 
Nanddkujd factory ; and after a nearly semicircular course, for the 
last six miles of which it passes through the centre of the éz/, it dis- 
charges into the same river. During the dry season this river con- 
fines itself strictly to its own channel, and no water escapes from it 
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over any part of the surface of the df Its only point of con- 
tact with the waters of the di is at Kachikdtd, where it receives 
them through the Bangangé, and carries them with it on its way 
to the Brahmaputra. The confluents of this river are the Bardnai 
and the Atrdi, the waters of the latter being divided between it 
and the Gur. This river is locally known as the Gumdni, between 
Syimpur and its confluence with the Baral, For the sake of umi- 
formity, however, the name Nanddkujd only is used throughout this 
report. 

Both the Gur and the Nanddkujd remain open all the year round, 
being fed by mountain streams from the north. ‘They are navigable 
by vessels of six or seven hundred maunds burthen (from twenty 
to twenty-four tons), Having an open communication with the 
Brahmaputra through the Baral and Hardsdgar, they provide the Dis- 
tricts of Rajshdhi, Dindjpur, Rangpur, and Bogr4 with most useful 
channels of intercourse. ‘The Atrdi is navigable close up to the 
station of Dindjpur. The Nanddkujd itself ts navigable only as far 
ag the village of Anandpur, owing to the circumstance that the Baral 
mouth has silted up at Sardah, and that river now receives no water 
from the Ganges during the dry season; but its confluent, the Burana, 
eatries vessels to the marts of Mdddriganj and Taherpur, and as far 
as the village of Naohdtd. At Bidghdt, the Nanddkujd is a river 
eighty-five yards in width and twelve feet in depth, but the great 
difficulty for traffic is at Kdchikdtd, the point where it debouches 
into the dif At this place the water is not more than two feet eight 
inches in depth. These rivers convey to the Northern Districts 
the miscellaneous commodities of Calcutta, and carry back return 
cargoes of rice.” 

No canals or artificial watercourses exist in Rdjshdhi District. 
The average annual loss of life from drowning reported to the police 
for the three years ending 1870 amounted to 226. This, however, 
is only the number officially ascertained. The real annual loss of 
life from this cause is probably much greater. 

Communities Livinc By River Trarric—A considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the town of Rampur Beauleah, on the 
Ganges, live by river traffic, and carry on a trade in rice, silks, &c,, 
with the Districts higher up the river, and also with Calcutta. The 
villages of Sulténganj and Goddgdri conduct a certain amount of 
traffic in the Bdrendra rice (a superior variety of winter rice) by 
means of the Ganges, principally with the Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces. The other villages containing communities 
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living either wholly or principally by means of river traffic are the 
following :—Gobindpur, Hatidndaha, Lalor, Shanol, Anchalkot, Gdn- 
gol, and Barbariyd, on the Atréi; Gunigdchhd and Dhardl on the 
Nidrad; and Temukh Naogaon on the Ndgar. The Collector re- 
ports that nearly half the population of these villages live by river 
trading, The traffic carried on is principally in rice, and, to a less 
extent, in tobacco and molasses. 

FISHERIES.—The District contams no town or village that can be 
characterised as exclusively a fishing community, but nearly all the | 
rural population engage in fishing to a greater or less extent. The 
Collector in 1870 reported that there were altogether about 7500 
regular fishermen within the District, and estimating each fisherman 
to have two other persons depending upon him for support, the total 
of the population subsisting by fishing would be 22,500, or about 
163 per cent. of the total population of the District. This estimate, 
however, appears to be much too low. The Census Report of 1892 
returns the number of Hindu fishing and boating castes in Rajshdhf 
at 24,016, or 1°83 per cent. of the population; but as the Hindus, 
only form 21°9 per cent. of the entire number of the mhabitants of 
the District, the proportion of the population deriving their sub- 
sistence by fishing may be not unfairly set down at about 7 or & 
per cent. The Collector estimates the value of the fisheries of the 
Ganges within the District to be about two /dé/s of rupees, or 
£20,000 annually, basing his estimate upon the sales in the markets 
of Rampur Beauleah, Putiyd, Nattor, Sardah, and other places. The 
following is a list of the principal varieties of fish met with in Raj- 
shahf District :—<Aim, ddcid, dodil, bins or Aalbaus pond, ddim or 
eel, ddnsfafd, Ohold, ddfhe, dele, ddgdé air, Gheus, dhedd, dfekat or 
bhethi, chitdl, cheld, chdndd, cheng, déri, dhdin, ddurkd or dénkond, 
clang or chalane, eajar, garai or lefid, gagair, puchi or penddl, ths or 
faica, incha or cungri—the common prawn,—#ald/ or Aafld, AAaird, 
hat funchid, Bharsold, Aanach or singt, Ainkiuld or Aenbld, BAayrid, 
mirkd or mirgal, mdgur, maya or maurald, addan, phali or phaidi, 
panods, patast, punt, piult, Pabdd, panck chakhyd or techako, rut or 
roi, rditkear or tharthd bald, rip chdnd or perd chandd, ritha, slang, 
sond kharikd, sarpunti or sarampuntt, sankach or shankar, saul, falld, 
fin Adnid, fengréd. The scientific identification of many of these 
fishes may be traced in my Special Fishery Volume ior Bengal, as 
supplied by Dr Francis Day, Inspector-General of Fisheries for 
India, from the materials contained in Dr Buchanan-Hamulton's 
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IRRIGATION is not carried on in Rajshdhf District to such a degree 
as to merit special notice. In Jar lands, or low-lying land in the 
neighbourhood of Jrés, it is only necessary for the Jere or spring rice 
crop, which is grown at a time when the marsh lands have dned up. 
In high lands, growing the édrew/ra rice crop, the fields are watered 
only in seasons of drought, the necessary supply being brought from 
tanks or other reservoirs. 

Marsn CuLTIvaATion.—Reclamation of river-banks and marshes 
by embanking, with the object of cultivating the finer varieties of 
Tice and other crops, is only carricd on to a very slicht extent in 
Radjshihi. The Collector states that the marshes in which reeds 
grow indigenously and the coarse dere rice is cultivated, are very 
profitable in their present state, and he is doubtful whether their 
reclamation would increase the value of the land. J.ong-stemmed rice, 
or the late rice known as éaran dean, is extensively cultivated in 
the low-lying lands of the District. It is sown on dry land previous 
to the setting in of the rains, and its growth keeps pace with the rise 
of the water in the swamps in the rainy season. ‘The stem grows to 
the length of twenty fect or upwards, provided that the rise of the 
water is gradual, A sudden rise of the water would submerge the 
plants, and if not followed by a speedy fall, would kill them. Reeds 
and canes grow wild in almost all the marshy lands in the District, 
but they are not cultivated. 

Lives or Dratwace.—The Collector, in-his special report to me, 
states:—" The drainage of Rajshdhi can best be represented by 
supposing the District to be the segment of a somewhat irregular 
circle, of which the Ganges river forms the limb and the Chalan di! 
the centre. The lines of drainage would then be represented by a 


series of concentric lines running from the Ganges, and from the‘ 


high country in Dindjpur to the north, towards the southern 
extremity of the Chalan 4. The Ganges bank being higher than 
the general level of the country, the water drains away from it. 
The drainage from all parts of the District converges in the Chalan 
bil, from whence it flows away eastward.” 

No R&vENUE-YIELDING FoRESTS are situated in the District. A 
large portion of the north-western angle is covered with brushwood, 
interspersed with occasional trees, and a small amount of charcoal 
is made there by Dhangars—an aboriginal tribe from the western 
Districts of Bengal. The jungle products consist of a little honey 
and bees-wax collected by Dhangars. There are no large uncult- 
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vated pasture-grounds in the District, nor does any class of the 
population live by pasturing cattle in the forest or jungle, 

Ferra Natur#—Among wild beasts, tigers are to be found, 
especially in the country around the Chalan d:/, and in the jungle 
tract in the north-west bordering on Maldah, but they are nowhere 
numerous, Leopards are abundant and destructive, A few herds’ 
of wild buffaloes are also found. Hears and wolves do not exist in 
the District. Among smaller animals are the tiger-cat, civet-cat, 
fox, jackal, hog-déer, and wild hog. During the four years ending 
1869, the sum of “17 was paid in the shape of rewards for the 
destruction of eighty-two tigers and leopards. The number of 
deaths from wild beasts during the same four years was returned at 
127; and those from snake-bite at 1007. No Government reward 
is paid for the destruction of venomous serpents. The principal 
game birds met with im the District are snipe, teal, many species of 
wild duck, for which the Chalan ds] is a great place of resort; the 
francolin or black partridge, a few peafowl, the florican, &c. .A list 
of the different varieties of fish found in the mvers and tanks has 
been given on a previous page. There is no trade in wild beast 
skins, and with the exception of the fisheries, the fer aafara@ are 
not made to contribute in any way towards the wealth of the 
Thistrict. 

PoPULATION.— Repeated efforts have been made towards an 
enumeration of the population of Rajshdhi. The earliest recorded 
attempt appears to have been in 1784, when the population was 
estimated at 1,997,763 souls. It must be remembered, however, 
that at this time Rajshihi was the most extensive District in Bengal, 
and comprised an area estimated at 12,909 square miles, In 13or, 
after the separation of several large Fiscal Divisions (sargands) now 
included in the District of Murshiddbad, the population was esti- 
mated at a million and a half. At different times subsequent to 
this, the District was again reduced in area, large tracts being 
separated from it on the formation of the Districts of Maldah, 
Boeri, and Pabnd, In 1834 the area was probably not very dif- 
ferent from what it is at present. In that year the Magistrate and 
Collector caused a return of the number of families and of the 
population to be furnished to him by the police. The result of 
the attempt is embodied in the following table :-— 
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The agency adopted in this attempt at an enumeration was that of 
the large landholders (samindérs\), who employed their land-stewards 
(gumdsitds) in, the duty. There was no check whatever upon the 
results, and Mr Adam, in his “Second Report on the State of Edu- 
cation in Bengal” (1836), in criticising the figures, is of opinion that 
they are untrustworthy, With a view to test their accuracy, Mr 
Adam himself made detailed inquiries in 1836 into the population 
of one of the Police Circles, that of Nattor. The results then obtained 
widely differed from those returned by the Magistrate two years 
before, Mr Adam's census ascertained the population of Nattor 
thin to be 195,296, instead of 185,409 as returned by the Magistrate. 
The proportion of Muhammadans in the population was also greater 
in Mr Adam's return than in that of the Magistrate. In order to 
estimate the population of the entire District in 1836, Mr Adam 
assumed that the discrepancies he had discovered in the population 
of Nattor /#dn@ existed in the same ratio throughout the Magistrate’s 
returns of the whole District. This would give the total population 
of Rajshahi in 1836 at 1,121,745; or, deducting the population of 
Hariyal fand, which does not now belong to the District, at 
975,080. 

Another attempt took place in the succeeding year. The “ Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer” for 1841, vol. 1, p. 260, states that 
a rough census of the District was taken in 1837, according to which 
the population amounted to g50,c00; but it gives no information as . 
to the method of enumeration adopted. <A fresh effort was made 
in 1863 by the District Magistrate, for his own information, ac- 
cording to which the total population only amounted to 759,946. 
The papers before me give no information as to the agency employed 
in this attempt, and the regular census of 1872 proves that the figures 
are much too.low. 

A careful and exact census of the population was taken by 
authority of Government simultaneously throughout the District on 
the night of the rsth January 1872, The arrangements for taking 
the census of Rajshdhi were elaborated with much care, and are thus 
described at p. 18 of the Bengal Census Report of 1872 :—* Lists 
of the survey maweds in each fidud were drawn up and forwarded 
to the police, who were required to identify each mans with some 
village in the chawhidari register, Where this could not be done a 
local inquiry was held. The number of hamlets, where the village 
consisted of more than one group of houses, was statecl, as well as 
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the number of houses contained in each. At the same time the 
police were instructed to report the name of the gumdsifd and some 
other respectable resident of each village who could read and wnite. 
This information was tested im a few villages by Government ser- 
vants whose duty took them into the interior, or by the special 
Deputy Collector, to whom the supervision of the preliminary work 
was intrusted. The villare headmen or gwerdsAids were then fur- 
nished with saveds of appointment as enumerators, and they were 
called on to furnish lists of householders in their respective villages. 
A special supervisor, with a staff of paid subordinates, was located at 
each ¢Adad, whose duty it was to issue the forms with the house- 
holders’ houses filled in, to instruct the unpaid enumerators how to 
fill in the rest of the columns, and finally, to collect the returns. In 
case the return for any village was not forthcoming, one of the paid 
subordinates was sent out to collect the required information.” “The 
panchdyats (indigenous village courts of arbitration for the determi- 
nation of petty disputes among the people) were also available, and 
afforded willing assistance in the work of enumeration, no less than 
2877 members of such panchdyats lending their services for the occa- 
sion. Besides these, there were 3014 other enumerators employed 
in the District, inclusive of 121 who were paid.” The total cost of 
taking the census of the 1,310,729 inhabitants of Rajshahi amounted 
to £282, 4s, 8d. The results disclosed a total population of 
1,310,729 souls, dwelling in 4228 villages, and inhabiting 246,371 
houses; the average density of the population being 587 per square 
mile. As regards the accuracy of the census, the Collector writes as 
follows :— It is my belief that the existing houses were all reached, 
and that all the information given by householders was accurately 
recorded. How far householders suppressed or misstated the par- 
ticulars of their households, I am unable to say. Our operations 
secured all that was administratively feasible, and if householders 
stated the whole truth, then the census may be said to have been 
accurately and efficiently taken.” 

The following table illustrates the density of the population i in each 
Police Circle (f#dé#d) and Subdivision, with the number of villages, 
houses, area, &c,, in each. The table is reproduced werdatim from 
the Census Report of 1872 :-— 
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PoruLaTion CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Sex anp AGcs.—The 
total population of Réjshdh{ District consisted in 1872 of 650,586 
males, and 660,143 females; total, 1,310,729. The proportion of 
males to the total population was 49°63 per cent, and the average 
density of the population, 587 per square mile. Classified according 
to age, the Census gives the following results :—“ Hindus—Under 
twelve years of age, males, 46,562; and females, 37,369; above 
twelve years, males, 97,759; females, 105,180, Muhammadans— 
Under twelve years of age, males, 214,232; and females, 172,222; 
above twelve years, males, 288,925; ancl females, 342,600, Bud- 
dhists—Under twelve years of age, males, 2; and females, 2; above 
twelve years, males, 3; and females, 3. Christians—Under twelve 
years of age, males, 21; and females, 12; above twelve years, 
males, go; and females, go. Other denominations not separately 
classified, consisting of aboriginal tribes—Under twelve years of 
age, males, 1198; and females, ro05; above twelve years, males, 
1844; and females, 1720. Population of all religions—Under twelve 
years of age, males, 262,015 ; and females, 210,610; above twelve 
years, males, 383,571; and females, 449,533. The percentage of 
children not exceeding twelve years of age in the population of 
different religions is as follows:—Hindus—Proportion of male 
children, 16°2 per cent., and of female children, 13°0 per cent. of the 
total Hindu population ; total population of children of both sexes, 
2g'2 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans— 
Proportion of male children, z1°o per cent., and of female children, 
16°9 per cent. of the total Muhammadan population; total pro- 
portion of children of both sexes, 37°9 per cent, of the total 
Muhammadan population. Buddhists—Proportion of male children, 
zo'o per cent,, and of female children, zoo per cent. of the total 
Buddhist population ; total proportion of children of both sexes, 
4o°o per cent. of the total Buddhist population. Christians—Pro- 
portion of male children, 20°4 per cent.,.and of female children, 11°7 
per cent. of the total Christian population; proportion of children 
of both sexes, 32°1 per cent. of the total Christian population. 
Other religious denominations—Proportion of male children, 20°38 
per cent, and of female children, 17-4 per cent. of the total 
“other” population; proportion of children of both sexes, 38:2 
per cent. of the total “other” population. Population of all 
teligions—Proportion of male children, 200 per cent., and of female 
children, 16-1 per cent. of the total District population ; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 36°1 per cent. of the total District popula- 
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tion, The number and proportion of insanes, and of persons other- 
wise afflicted with infirmities, in Rajshdhi District i is returned in the 
Census Report as under :—Insanes: males, 238; and females, B37: 
total, 325, or ‘o248 per cent. of the total population. Idiots: males, 
§6; and females, 15; total, 71, or ‘oogq percent. of the total 
population. Deaf and dumb: males, 164; and females, 1i4; . 
total, 278, or ‘ozIz per cent. of the total population. Blind: 
males, 396 ; and females, 246; total, 642, or ‘oqg8 per cent. of the 
total population. Lepers: males, 229; and females, 45 ; total, 
274, OF ‘oz0g per cent. of the total population. It is a curious 
circumstance that, although the females number so0°37 per cent. of 
the total population of the District, out of the total number of 
persons afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities, less than one- 
third were women. The total number of male infirms amounted to 
1083, or "1664 per cent. of the total male population; while the 
number of female infirms is only 507, or ‘0768 per cent. of the total 
female population. The total number of infirms of both sexes was 
1590, OF ‘1213 per cent. of the total District population. 

I omit the returns of the population according to occupation, as 
they do not stand the test of, statistical criticism. 

ETHNICcAL Division or THE PropLe.—-Muhammadans and Hindus 
form the great mass of the inhabitants of Rajshihi, the former com- 
prising 77-7 per cent,, and the latter 21-9 per cent. of the population. 
The remaining "4 per cent: are composed of aboriginal tribes, with 
a small sprinkling of non-Asiatics. The District Census Compilation 
classifies the people under seven principal heads, and gives their 
respective numbers as follow:—(1} Non-Asiatics—Europeans, 48 ; 
(z) Mixed Races—Eurasians, 1; (3) Asiatics other than natives of 
India and Burmah, 4; (4) Aboriginal tribes of India, 7o76; (5) 
Semi-Hinduised aboriginals, 67,504; (6) Hindus, including native 
Christians; Vaishnavs, and other people of Hindu origin, but who do 
riot recognise caste, 218,117; (7) Muhammadans, 3,017,979. Grand 
total—1,3 10,720, 

The following table illustrates the details under each of the above 
headings. The figures are all taken from Mr C. F. Magrath’s 
District Census Compilation for Rajshahi; but in one or two minor 
points they differ from thoselgiven in the general Census Report for 
Bengal, owing to mistakes of classification which have been since 
rectified. The list of Hindu castes given in the following table will 
be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged in a different 
order from that given here, according to the rank which they hold im 
social esteem :— 
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NAME oF NATIONALITY, TRIBE, 





OR CasTE. 
I.—Non-ASIATICS. 

Lo teP ePATIE. 
English, 4) cee 39 
scotch, r = k Fs a 
French, ‘ i . 5 
German, . I 
Italian, . : oo. 1 
Total, . 48 
{Y,—-Mixep RACES. | 
Enrasian,g «4 « « « I 

ITI.— Asma TICs. 


4,.—Odter tian Votives of fudia ana 
Suermah. 


Jews, « Te , 4 
#.—Nativet of India and Burngh, 
L.—Adoriginal 2 rides. 
Bhir, . : : . ‘ 23 





Ebumij, no q2 
Dhangar, . : . 6,6rg 
Kharwar, . : ‘ gs IT 
Kol, . &. ; I 54 
Nat, « 4 ‘ I 
Pahariya, . . : "2 
Santal,, «§ . ‘ P 5 

Total, . 7,046 





2.—Jeni- indice Al doriginas, 


Tiigdi,s 2 «© + 1,999 | 
Bahelia, - = Ls La aa 
Baui,. . «we 3a 


Bhuiyd . - er : ri 
Bind, . : . ; : Trg 


Buna, .« ; : : » 4,166 
Chim. .« «© > - $802 
Chamfirand Much, . 5952 
Kuril, . . ‘ ‘ 936 
Chandal, . 28,762 
Dom, . ‘ : ; i 5o2 
Dosidh, . . « 288 
Gangounta . . . . 145 
Hari, 3,671 


Raord, . ; os rn 


Koch, . ‘ , ‘ » 8,5 Oe 
Pali, . ‘ é ‘ ‘ 225 
Rajbansi, . E : . 8120 
Mahi. . «© «a 28 
Mis a a we ee 
Mihtar, _ * = 8 256 
Bhuimali . . . . 4Z,260 
Musahar, . : ; . 5 
Pisil, « =. : , I 

Total, . 67,504 

fide. 
(i. J—Sureriokn CASTES. 

Brahman, . ; = 75,660 
Rajput, « «© © «+ %54l 


G hated ! a # * 4 + 2c) 











Total, : 17,410 
(il.J—INTERMEDIATE CASTES. 
Baidya, - ‘ , » ,079 
Bhat, » «© «© » -« 2 
Kayasth, . 8,727 

Total, (9,908 


(iil.j—TRADING CASTES, 
Bais Bantya, F : ‘ 35 
Gandhabanik, . . . 893 
Khatrl, : F : 224. 
Suvarmmabanik, . a a SGa) 








Total, » B,021 
{iv.)—PasToRAL Casres, 
Goala, : : 3 - 9,594 


je, ‘ : y E Fie) 
Total, 9,064 








(v.J— CASTES ENGAGED IN PREPARING 
Cookep Foon, 


Ginrar, ‘ : . : 22 
Madak, : ; = gag 
Total, qq 
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(vL)—AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 
Aguri, “ 2 «2 55 
Barui, . : i= 3% S31 
Tambuli,  , ‘ . ‘ ato 
Chisk Dhopa, . . . “304 
Haka, . 2. 2 ow) OO 
Kaibartta, . . . . 6,440 
Koeri, ; : . ‘i 58a 


Kurml, : . « ow» bee 
1) a a a 452 
Pankhya, . ‘ i , 1g 
eel TOP, ck x : q55 

Total, 65,667 





(vILJ—CASTES CHIEFLY ENGAGED IN 
PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Behara, ‘ ; 4 * 1,157 
Dhantk, : : a : 44 
Dhiwi, . « «© « 789 
Dhobi, 2 2 6 © « &,943 





Hajjam, . . 7949 
Kahar, i 5 P ‘ 520 
Total, 12,192 


(viii. J— ARTISAN CASTES. 


Kamar (blacksmith), . . 4,508 
Kiinsiri (brazier), : a Fal 


Kumbhar (potter}, * * 7,556 
Rajmistri (mason), e << 5 
Sankhari (shell-cutter), , a8 
Sondy (goldsmith, . . 620 
Sunri (distiller, . . «. 8,228 
Sutradhar (carpenter), . » 4,555 


Telf (oilman), . .. « 6,523 
Kalu (ditto), 


a ih 


Total, 





(ix, +-WEAVER CASTES. 


Joel, « 
Julaha, : ; ‘ a go 


Kapalt, - # «» #8 12 
Tanti, ] = Lo 


Total, : 


= 5 rT 








(x, }—LABOURING CASTES, 
Beldar, _ = # 4 68 
Chunar, «. « ; ; 277 
Msith . «. «s « « 434 


Matiyal, . . « « 3992 
Nuniyi, _ -= - ; 79 
Total, . 


900 





(xi. }+-CASTES OCCUPIED IN SELLING 
FisH AND VEGETABLES, 
Jivani, -_ « «# « 244 
Pundar, . . . 8,252 
Fou, it 2 thle 34 


Total,  « 8,534 


(xi. }—BOATING AND Fisnine Castes, 


Bathna, é : a ' 139 
Gonri, ? , ; a gz 


Jaltya, ‘ * Pt = 16, 6o2 
Ma, «wlll, ES 
Moriyarl, . « , : 76 
Patar, te a [33 
Patni, o « 2 op ee 
Pod, . . « a" « Iz 
Surshiya, . « «+ « B03 
Tior, . : : « « 8,240 

Total . 24,006 





(xii, j—Musictan, Dancer, BEGGAR, 
AKD VAGABOND CASTES. 
Buiti, 544 
(xiv. —PERSONS ENUMERATED RY 
NATIONALITY ONLY. 


Hindustini, . : 2 cs ite) 
Uriyd, - + « & 4 
Total, : 14 


(xv. }—-PERSONS OF UNKNOWN OR 
UNSPECIFIED CASTES, O37 





GRAND TOTAL OF HINDUS, 203,747 





4.—Ferens of Hinds origin aot 
recognising Caste. 
Aghorl, : : : : II 
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Vaishnav, . «. «.  « 444,868 | Shaikh, . . «=. « 7,126 
Sanyasi, : : : : a7 | Unspecified, . ; . 1,004,225 
Native Christians, ; ; 54 ae 





Total Mubammacans, 1,017,079 





Tota _ if 
ana, 437° | ToraL Natives or Inpia, 1,310,676 





5. ~ Afhaaemadiares. "| Toran or ASIATICS 1, 710,680 
Julahd, lll ‘ie ee 
Lathan, : : a ‘ 432 | GRAND TOTAL, : . 1,310,729 
Sayyid, ee er 173 a 


ATORIGINAL AND Hitt Trines.—The aboriginal and hill tribes 
met with in Rijshdhi District are the Bhars, Bhumijs, Dhdngars, 
Khdtwars, Kols, Nats, Pahdriyds, and Santdls. Their respective 
numbers have been already given in the foregoing table, the total 
number as ascértained by the Census of 1872 being 7o76. The 
semi-Hinduised aborigines, numbering 67,504 persons, will be again 
referred to in the folléwing pages in my list of Hindu castes. These 
peoples are now recognised among the lowest of the Hindu castes, 
and they profess some form of Hinduism as their religious belief. 

IMMIGRATION, mainly by aboriginal or semi-abonginal tribes, 15 
camied on from Rdjmahal and the Western Districts of Bengal, 
principally into the thinly-peopled and jungly fdads of Goda- 
pari and Mandd, im the north-west of Rajshdhi{ District. The 
Taajority of immigrants are Gunds and Dhdngars. A large number 
of them have settled permanently in the District, and are employed 
in agriculture, as labourers in the indigo factories, and also as fisher- 
men. Many also visit the District annually as road-makers or day- 
labourers, but these usually return to their homes as soon as they 
have made a little money. The Chdins, an aboriginal tube, now 
permanently settled im the District, also originally came from the © 
neighbourhood of Rajmahal, but the Collector does not think that 
the immigration is still going on. The Chains are for the most part . 
matket-gardeners, The Bdgdfs are immigrants from the Districts of 
Birbhum and Bankurd, in search of employment as palanquin-bearers 
and road-makers.. They formerly returned annually to their own 
homes, but the Collector reports that of late- years they have evinced 
a tendency to settle permanently in the District These immigrant 
classes do not amalgamate with the rest of the population in any - 
way, but live by themselves in separate villages or portions of 
villages. [migration is unknown, in the usual acceptation of the 
term. 

Castes.— The following is a list of the 93 Hindu castes, arranged 
as far as possible in the order in which they rank in local esteem, 
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and showing their occupation, &c. . The figures indicating the 
number of each caste are extracted from .Mr C. F. Magrath's Dis- 
trict Census Compilation for Réjshdhi The following eight rank 
highest:—(r) Bréhman; members of the priesthood, landholders, 
Government and private servants, teachers, &c. ; number in Raj- 
shdhi District, according to the Census Report of 1872, 15,660. 
The Bréhmans form the frst caste in the ancient Sanskrit four- 
fold classification, and those of this District are reputed to be 
generally wealthy, The Rajas of Taherpur, Putiya, and Nattor are 
Grdhmans, and at the time of the British accession to the dimdnd, 
or financial administration of Bengal, in 1765, the entire District, 
which then comprised five times its present area, Was mn the hands 
of the two last-named families. Although the Bréhmans form the 
sacerdotal class of Hindus, only a small proportion confine them- 
selves exclusively to spiritual duties. The Brahmans of Rajshahi 
are divided into the following classes, which are again subdivided 
into various septs :—(¢) Bérendra Brdhmans. According to the 
received tradition, Adisur, King of Bengal, about the year 990 AD. 
was anxious to perform a great sacrifice, and was tinder the necessity 
of importing five Brahmans from Kanauj or Oudh, in order that 
the ceremony might be properly conducted. ‘These Brihmans 
settled down in Bengal; and in the following century the suc- 
ceeding monarch, Balldl Sen, divided Bengal into five portions, 
assigning one portion to the descendants of each of the five 
Kanauj Brihmans, who accordingly took the name of the division 
of the country allotted to them. The country of the Bérendra 
Bradhmans lay to the north of the river Padma or Ganges, and 
they are to this day very numerous in Rajshdhi and the neigh- 
bouring Districts north of the. great river. The tradition adds,. 
that when these five Brihmans came to Bengal, their wives and 
children refused at first to follow them, and that they in conse- 
quence took wives from among the native Brahmans of the 
country, who are said to have been at that time ignorant of the 
Séstras and impure in their habits. ‘The Rdrhi Bréhmans assert 
that the Bdrendras are the offspring of this union, and that they 
themselves are legitimately descended from the Kanaujian wives 
of the five Brdhmans, who shortly afterwards consented to jom 
their husbands in Bengal. The Bérendras, however, tell the same 
story of the mixed origin of the Rarhis. Among the Bdrendras are 
to be found the three usual classes of Kulins, Srotriyas, and Kaps. 
The Kulins of course occupy the highest rank, and are divided 
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into eight septs or gdins—viz., Maitra, Bhima, Rudra, Sanjamani, 
Lahiri, Bhdduri, Bhddardé, and Puktiporékd. Of these, the Bhima 
sept, although raised to the title of Kulin by King Balldl Sen, is 
not recognised as such by the Ghataks or genealogists. The 
Srotriyas come next in rank, and are divided into the three following 
septs—Nandanbdsi, Kabancha, and Rudrasdli. It is said that 
with the Baérendras there were originally no non-Kulins or Bansajs ; 
but that a certain Kulin family, having once broken the miles of 
betrothing its female children, lost its Kulinism, and became what 
is now called Kap. Other families who intermarried with this 
family also lost their Kulinism, and have thus contributed to 
swell the number of the Kaps, who now form a considerable por- 
tion of the Bdérendra Brdhmans. (#) The Radrhi Erdhmans are 
said to have had their origin in the way just described, and to have 
first settled in the Districts west of the Bhdgirathi. The Collector 
reports that the Rarhi Brihmans number about a hundred families 
in Rdéjshdh{ District, having immigrated thither from Western Bengal 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, at the time of the Mar- 
hatti invasions. ‘They do not intermarry with the Birendra Brih- 
mans, and for the most part form separate colonies of their own, 25 
in the villages of Arini, Dakri, Pinkd, Kdmdredon and Damdama. 
A number of Brahmans from other parts of Bengal have also settled 
in Réjshdhi, and are chiefly employed in the Government service, 
especially in the Education Department. (¢) Mithila and Vaidik 
Eréhmans. These are distinguished from the two classes of 
Eréhmans above mentioned, as not claiming descent from the 
five Erdhmans sent from Kanauj to King Adisur. The Collector is 
of opinion that they belong to an Eastern stock, and entered the 
country at the time of its first Aryanisation. The Vaidik Brihmans 
claim to have come, some from Maharashtra or Central India, and 
others from Dravird or Southern India. The Mithild Erihbmans, as 
their name implies, claim to have come from Mithila or Tirhut. 
(¢) Varna Brahmans. These are few in number in Rajshdhf Dis- 
trict; they practise astrology and fortune-telling, and live on the 
gifts of the charitable. They are considered degraded, and to 
have lost their social status by indiscriminate acceptance of alms 
from low-caste Stidras. The Varna Erdhmans are not looked upon 
as pure Brihmans by blood, and are supposed to be the illegitimate 
offspring of Brihman fathers with Hindu widows. {e) Besides the 
above, there is a small number, about two hundred, who call them- 
selves Kanauj or Rajput Brahmans. These are immigrants from 
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Northern India, and assert a superiority over the other classes of 
Brahmans, which is not, however, conceded to them. These 
Kanauj or Rajput Brahmans occupy themselves in secular pursuits 
as landholders, merchants, and shopkeepers; as a class they are 
wealthy, or at least in tolerable circumstances, 

(2) The Eshattriyas formed the second or warrior caste in the 
ancient Sanskrit classification. The existence, however, of any pure 
Kshattriyas, at least in Lower Bengal, at the present day, is very 
doubtful, although the rank is claimed by many castes. The so- 
called Kshattriyas or Khattris are returned in the Census Report 
as now among the trading castes. In r&y2 they numbered 224 
in Rajshihi District; they are immugrants from the west, and are 
mostly wealthy merchants and traders. (3) Rajput; engaged in 
military and police service, or as guards, door-keepers (darmdzs), 
&c. They claim the dignity of Kshattriyahood, and it is usually 
conceded to them. The Census Report returned the number of 
Réjputs at 1541. (4) Ghdtwdl; not a separate caste, but rather a 
class of people whose former occupation was that of guarding the 
hill passes and highroads, and keeping them free from robbers; at 
present they are employed in ordmary police duties. These also 
claim to belong to the Kshattriya caste. The Census Report 
returns the number of Ghdtwils in Rajshahi District at 209. (5) 
Vaisya. These formed the third or mercantile caste of Sanskrit 
times, but, like the Kshattriyas, it is believed that no pure Vaisyas 
exist at the presentday. The wealthy Marwari traders and bankers, 
however, are reckoned to belong to this caste, while they themselves 
claim to be Eshattriyas. The Collector states that they number 
about two hundred in the District, principally settled in the town of 
Rdmpur Beauleah. The District Census Report does not include 
either Marwdris or Vaisyas in its list of castes. (6) Baidya; physi- 
cians by hereditary occupation. Very few of them now follow the 
profession of medicine, and the majority engage im all the occupations 
open to men of education. Asa class they are rich, and are held in 
high social esteem ; numberin Rajshahi District in 1872, 1179. (7) 
Kayasth ; the ancient writer caste of Bengal, but its members now 
follow every: description of respectable occupation. They are 
principally employed as subordinate executive or judicial officers 
in Government service, and as police officers; many also are 
landholders, traders, writers, clerks, &c. Kajshdhi District appears 
to be one of the principal homes of the caste, which is divided into 
septs or gefras called Kulins, Karans, and Bahattrds, a classifica- 
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tion, however, which mainly depends upon individual wealth. The 
ancestors of the Kdyasth caste are said to have come as servants to 
the five Brihmans sent from Kananj to King Adisur; but this is 
indignantly denied by the present Kayasths of Rdjshdhi. The 
Census Report of 1872 returned the number of Kdyasths in 
Rajshdh{ District at 8727. (8) Bhdt; heralds, bards, and genea- 
logists; also carriers of letters of invitations on occasions of 
marriages, funeral obsequies, or other ceremonials. ‘They claim 
to be a class of Brihmans who have lapsed from pure Brihman- 
hood, and wear the sacred thread, It is very doubtful, however, 
whether they have any night to be called Brihmans at all, and in 
the Census Report they are returned as a distinct caste. In 1872 
_ they were only two in number in Rdjshdhi District. 

RESPECTABLE SGpRA CasTrs.—Following these come the Stidra 
castes, eighty-five in number, who comprise the remainder of . 
the Hindu population, They occupy a variety of grades in 
- social position, from the respectable artisan, trader, or cultivator, 
from whose hands a Bridhman can take water without loss of caste, 
down to the miserable semi-abonginal fisherman, basket-maker, 
day-labourer, or. low menial servant, who is held in the utmost 
abhorrence, not only by Brihmans, but even by Siidras of a higher 
caste. The following thirteen are the most respectable of the 
Stidra castes, and are all of nearly equal rank :—(g) Napit; barbers ; 
so49 in number. (to) Edmdr or Karmdkiir; blacksmiths by 
caste occupation, but many have lately taken to work as gold 
and silver smiths; 4508 in number. (11) Kumdr or Kumbhdkdr; 
potters and makers of earthenware idols; 7856 in number, (12) 
Teli or Till; oil pressers and sellers by caste occupation, but most 
of them have abandoned their hereditary mode of livelihood, and 
have pushed themselves forward as respectable servants, shop- 
keepers, and traders. They are gradually rising to the rank of 
landed proprietors. The Raja of Dighd-patiyd, said to be the 
richest landholder in the District, belongs to this caste. Number 
in 1872, 6523. (13) Tambulf or Tamli; gée growers and sellers by 
caste occupation, but, like the Tilfs, most of them have now taken 
to trade, and have ratsed themselves to the rank of well-to-do 
merchants and shopkeepers. They are, however, unpopular as 
usurers, and the Collector reports that about thirty-five years ago 
their exactions caused a+serious riot in the District, which was not 
quelled without bloodshed. Number in 1872, 410. (14) Sadgop; 
the highest of the cultivating castes; 385 mm number, most of them 
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being well off (15) Bérui; de sellers and growers; Ser in 
number, and generally poor. (16) Mali; gardeners, flower sellers; 
firework makers, and workers in sold {pith); 452 in number, and 
mostly poor, (17) Gandhabanik; merchants, shopkeepers, and . 
dealers in spices and drugs. They are said to have immigrated into 
R.ajshahi in the early part of the last century during'the time of the 
Marhattd troubles; 893 in number, mostly rich or well-to-do. (18) 
Bais-banid ; ‘traders and merchants; 35 in number; rich. . (19) 
Sinkhdri; shell cutters and makers of shell bracelets and orna- 
ments; 38 in number; poor. (z0} Ednsdri; braziers, copper- 
smiths, and workers in bell-metal; 7&1 in number, mostly poor, 
(21) Aguri; arespectable mixed cultivating caste; 55 in number, 
and in moderate circumstances. | 
INTERMEDIATE. S0DRA CasTes.—The following fourteen form the 
intermediate Siidra castes; they are neither esteemed nor despised, 
but have some claim to respectability :—(22) Gop or Godld; milk- 
men and cowherds; many are also employed as domestic servants 
in respectable families; g§9q4 in number. (23) Jat; an up-country 
pastoral caste; 7o in number in Rajshdhi District. (24) Gdnrdr; 
sellers of parched and cooked vegetable food, such as chird, &c.; 
some are also carpenters by occupation in this District; 22 in num- 
ber. (25) Madak or Mayri; sweetmeat makers and confectioners ; 
gog in number. (26) Kaibartta; cultivators, fishermen, and boat- 
men; the most numerous caste In Rijshdhi District; 60,440 in 
number.’ (27) Vaishnav; not aseparate caste, but a sect of Hindus 
professing the principles inculcated by Chaitanya, a religious re- _ 
former of the sixteenth century, the main feature of whose doctrine 
was the equality of all men before God. The sect now includes 
large numbers of wandering religious mendicants and others who 
desire to lead a life free from the restraints imposed by the caste 
system. Most of the prostitutes of the District style themselves 
Vaishnavs. The number of this sect in Rajshihf District is returned 
in the Census Report at 14,268, (28) Chisd Dhopa or Helerdjak ; 
cultivators and boatmen; 304 in number. (29) Hakar; cultiva- 
tors and boatmen; 773 in number. (30) Tanti; weavers; 822 in 
number, Owing to the decay of the trade in country-manufactured 
cloth, the weaving castes have become much reduced in numbers 
of late years, and the Collector is of opinion that they do not now 
amount to more than one-tenth of their former numbers. (31) 
Basikh ; weavers; not mentioned in the Census Report, but re- 
turned as a separate caste by the Collector. (32) Kurmf; cultiva- 
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tors4 r418 in number. (33) Koerf; cultivators; 580 in number. 
(34) Sondr or Swarnakar; goldsmiths and jewellers; 620 in number. 
(2) Subarna-banik ; bankers and dealers in gold and silver; S69 
_ in number. 

‘Low Castes.—The following thirty-five are low castes, and are 
despised :—(36) Jogi; weavers; 3331 in number. (37) Juldhd; 
weavers; goinnumber, (38) Kapdli; cotton spinners and weavers; 
r2in number. (39) Sunri or Shdha; originally distillers and wine 
scllers. ‘They have now generally abandoned their hereditary occu- 
pation, and are for the most part well-to-do merchants and traders. 
Those who have thus taken to trade do not now intermingle in any 
way with those of the caste who still keep to their original occu- 
pation. ‘The Census Report of 1872 returns the number of Sunris 
or Shdhas in Rajshahi District at 8228. (40) Sutradhar or Chhutar ; 
carpenters; 4558 in number. (41) Kalu; oil pressers and sellers: 
1537 in number. (42) Dhanuk; domestic servants, cultivators, and 
labourers; 34 in number. (43) Dhawd; domestic servants, culti- 
yators, and labourers; 739 1n number. (44) Dhoba; washermen ; 
1743 in number. (45) Rawidnt Kahdr; an up-country caste from 
Behar, principally employed as domestic servants and palanquin- 
bearers; 520 im number. (46) Rijmistri ; not a séparate caste, but 
a class of men employed as brickmasons ; 5 in number. (47) Beldér ; 
labourers; 68 in number. (48) Chundri; lime-burners; 277 in 
number. (49) Maitf; cultivators and labourers;,484 in number. 
( 50) Matiydl; cultivators and labourers, principally employed in 
digging and earthwork ; 3992in number. (51) Nuniyd; cultivators 
and labourers, formerly engaged im salt-making; 79 in number. 
(52) Chanddl; cultivators, fishermen, labourers, and village watch- 
men; 28,762 innumber. This is the second most numerous caste 
in the District, and the Collector reports that its members are rising 
in the social scale, and are gradually becoming well-to-do. (53) 
Behdrd ; labourers and palanquin-bearers ; 1187 in number. (54) 
Bagdi and Duliyd; two different castes, but closely connected, and 
returned as one in the Census Report, which gives the united 
number of both castes in Rdjshdhi District at 1990. They are 
employed as cultivators, labourers, and fishermen ; the Duliyds being 
also palanquin-bearers. (§5) Editi; mat-makers; 544 in number. 
(56) Pankhaya; cultivators.; some of these live a wandering gipsy 
hie by begging, going about in boats in the rainy season, and on 
land in gangs in the dry weather; 19 in number. (57) Jiyani 
sellers of fish and vegetables; 244 in number. (58) Pundarf 
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sellers of fish and vegetables; 8252 in number. (59) Purd; sellers 
of fish and vegetables ;.38 in number. (60) Bathud; boatmen and 
fishermen ; 139 in number. (61) Jaliyd; fishermen, and boatmen ; 
16,692 In number. (62) Mdld; fishermen and boatmen; 1768 in 
number. (63) Gonrhi; a caste of Ashermen, said to be only found 
on the banks of the Ganges; 92 in number, (64) Muriydrl; fisher-_ 
men and boatmen; 76 in number. (65) Patar; fishermen and 
boatmen ; 133m number, (66) Patni; ferrymen; 2052 in number. 
(67) Pod; fishermen and boatmen; 12 in number. (68) Tior; 
fishermen and boatmen ; 2249 imnumber, (69) Surdhiyd; fishermen 
and boatmen; 8oz in number. (70) Rajbansi; fishermen, culti- 
vators, and day-labourers ; 8121 in number. 

SEmMI-ABORIGINAL CasTEs,—The folldwing twenty-three are all 
semi-aboriginal castes, or rather aboriginal tribes which have crept 
within the pale of Hinduism. They are utterly despised by all 
Hindus of higher rank than themselves :—(71) Bhuiyd; culti- 
vators; 77 in number. (72) Bahelid ; labourers and cultivators ; 
771m number. (73) Chdmdr and Muchi; two distinct castes fol- 
lowing the same occupation, that of leather dealers and shoemakers, 
but returned as one in the Census Report; 5952 m number. (74) 
Dadi Dhuli; drummers and musicians ; not mentioned in the Census 
Report, but returned as a separate caste by the Collector. (75) 
Kuril; musicians; 936 in number, (76) Dom; village watchmen 
(chaukidars\ and makers of bamboo mats; 582 in number. (77) 
Dosddh; labourers, fishermen, and mat-makers; 118 in number. 
(78) Gangountd; labourers; 145 In number. (79) Mahili; la- 
bourers; 25 in number. (80) Mal; snake-charmers; re54 in 
number. (81) Pasi; toddy seller; 2 in number. (82) Koch; 
labourers and cultivators; 3504 im number. (83) Pali; labourers ; 
a2¢ in number. (84) Hari; swineherds and sweepers; 3671 
in number. (85) Kdord; swineherds; 71 in number. (86) 
Hauri; palanquin-bearers and fishermen; 32 in number. (87) 
Musdhar; labourers; 5 in number. (88) Mihtar; sweepers; 256 
in number, (89) Bhuimali; sweepers; 1260 in number. (90) 
Bediyd ; a wandering gipsy-like tribe, who live by. juggling and 
snake-charming, and also by the sale of petty trinkets and ornaments, 
much worn by the hill tribes and by the lower orders of Muham- 
madans. They are reputed to be honest, and are not ranked among 
the criminal classes, as are the Bediyds of many other Bengal 
Districts. This class is not mentioned in the District Census 
statement. (gr) Bind; labourers; 719g in number. (92) Eund; 
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labourers, principally employed as coolies in indigo factories, or as 
road-makers; 1116 in number. (93) Chdin; a flourishing class, 
mostly market-gardeners ; 8802 in number. 

Tue MuHaMMADANS admit no distinction of caste, yet four classes 
exist among them, strongly demarcated by occupation and social 
inferiority from the rest of the Muhammadan community. These 
are—(1) Baramdsiyd ; a class of wandering mendicants, going from 
village to village in boats in the rainy season, and in gangs in the 
dry weather; (2) Juldhd, weavers ; (3) Nalud, mat-makers ; and (4) 
Dyhulid, musicians. These four quasi-castes of Muhammadans be- 
long to the lowest classes of Musalmins, are few in number, and 
very poor. 

Reuicious Divisions oF THE PeorLe.—The population comprises 
Muhammacdans, Hindus, Jains, and Brahma Samaj followers (both of 
which latter are classed under the heading of Hindus in the Census 
Report); a small sprinkling of Christians ; one or two solitary Bud- 
dhists in the town of Rampur Beauleah; and a few “others,” consisting 
of. aboriginal tribes and peoples, still retaining their primitive forms 
of faith As already stated, the population of Rdjshdihi District 
amounts to 1,310,729 souls—namely, 650,556 males, and 660,143 
fernales. Of these, 503,157 males and §14,822 females, making a 
total of 1,017,979, or 77°7 percent. of the District population, are re- 
turned as Muhammadans. The Hindus (as loosely grouped together 
for religious purposes) consist of 144,321 males and 142,549 females ; 
total, 286,870, or 21°9 per cent. of the District population,, The 
Buddhists are represented by 1o-persons, 5 males and 5 females, 
dwelling in the-town of Rimpur Beauleah. The Christian com- 
munity consists of 6: males and 42 females; total, ro3. The 
remainder of the population are not separately classified according | 
to religion, but are entered in the Census Report under the heading 
of “others.” These mostly belong to aboriginal tribes, and consist 


of 3042 males and 2725 females ; making 5767 in all, or «4 per cent. 


of the total population. 

Tot MUHAMMADANS, a5 shown above, number more than three- 
fourths of the entire population of the District. They are returned 
in the Census Report as numbering 1,017,979 souls—namely, 503,157 
males and 514,822 females; proportion of males in the total 
Mubammadan population, 49°4 per cent. The Hanafi sect of 
Musalmans are numerous in Rijshahi District Some of them have 
adopted the stricter tenets of Abdul Wahhdb, the founder of the 
‘“Wahdbi” or puritanical sect of Muhammadans. The Collector 
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states that he has no reason.to believe'that this sect is increasing in 
numbers ; and adds that the imprisonment of its principal members’ 
a few years ago on charges of seditious teaching and preaching had 
dealt the cause a heavy blow. Although the Muhammadans form 

77°7 per cent. of the entire population of the District, the faith of 
Tslim has now ceased to make further progress among the. people. 

Mr, H. Beverley, in the Bengal Census Report, p. 132, states that 

the large preponderance of Musalmdns in Rdjshdhf as in other neigh- 

bouring Districts “is to be attributed to the conversion to Isl4m of 
the numerous low castes which occupied it, The Muhammadans 

were ever ready to make conquests with the Kurdn’as with the sword. 

Under Sult4h Jaldl-ud-din, for instance, it is said. that the Hindus 

were persecuted almost to extermination. The exclusive caste 

system of Hinduism, again, naturally encouraged the conversion of 
the lower orders from a religion under which they were no better 

than despised outcasts, to one which recognised all men.as equal. 

It is not certain, indeed, that this conversion of the-lower castes 

was more general in this part of the country than elsewhere, though 

the greater number of Musalmdns settled. between Gaur” (the 

ancient Muhammadan capital of Bengal, in Maldah District) “and 

Gordghat” (a strong Muhammadan military post on the northern 

border of Bogrd) “adds probability to the supposition, History 

is unfortunately silent on this subject of conversion. But that 

conversion was very largely carried on, not only appears pro- 

bable, but is the only plausible explanation of the large numbers 

of Muhammadans found here in the present day, who occupy the 

same social position as their Hindu neighbours.” 

“The Musalmdn invasion found Hinduism in Lower Bengal rest- 
ing on weak and uncertain foundations with but a feeble hold over 
the minds and affections of the great bulk of the inhabitants. The 
Aryan element, so far from displacing the indigenous children of the 
soil, was only able to hold its own by frequent importations of fresh 
blood from Upper India. The Hindu religion itself was of a baser 
and more degraded type, being driven to assimilate and adopt the 
barbarous practices and superstitions of the aborigines whom it 
sought to embrace within its folds. At the same time these huge 
masses found themselves occupying the position of serfs to a supe- 
tior race who had overcome them by brute physical force, and in 
whose social system no place could be found forthem. They were 
merely the hewers of wood and drawers of water for a set of masters 
in whose eyes they were unclean beasts and altogether abominable. 
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Hemmed in by the sea, it was no longer open to them to retire fur- 
ther before the face of their pursuers, even had the Aryans ever 
entered Bengal in sufficient force to drive them to such an extreme 
measure. But when, in their turn, the Musalmdn conquerors of. 
Hindustdén invaded the lower delta with the sword and the Kurin, 
it may well be conceived that they were not altogether unwelcome. 
At any rate they brought with them. a religion and social system 
under which, instead of being a despised and outcast race, the semi- 
amphibious aborigines of Bengal might occupy a rival, if not an 
equal, position to that of their late masters, We can imagine that 
very little persecution was required to change the faith of these 
miserable helots of Bengal. Persecution has rarely, if ever, suc- 
ceeded of its own innate force to establish any religion. The times 
and circumstances of the country must demand the revolution before 
it can be brought about by persecution. In Behar, it was unsuccess- 
ful because Hinduism was strong cnough to repel it In Lower 
Bengal, Hinduism succumbed, and a great mass of the people em- 
braced the faith of Muhammad simply to escape from their ignoble 
position under the Hindu system.” 

“If another proof were wanted of the position that the Musal- 
mans of the Bengal delta owe their origin to conversion rather than 
to the introduction of foreign blood, it seems to be afforded in the 
close resemblance between them and their fellow-countrymen who 
still form the low castes of Hindus. That both were originally of 
the same race seems sufficiently clear not merely from their possess- 
ing identically the same physique, but from the similarity of the man- 
ners and customs which characterise them.” ... “Place a Chan- 
ddl or a Rajbansf and a Bengali Musalmdn together, and were it 
not for some peculiarity of. dress or the mode of cutting the hair, it 
would be difficult to distinguish the one from the other. The pro- 
bability is, that they are one and the same race, and that only with- 
in the last few centuries have they ceased to profess the same relli- 
gion.” The Collector remarks it as a curious fact that nearly all 
the cultivators are Musalmdns, the descendants of the original con- 
verts to [slim ; while the more wealthy shopkeeping and land-hold- 
ing classes are Hindus who have adhered to the religion of their 
ancestors. . 

Tse Hixpv population of Réjshdht consists of 144,321 males and 
142,549 females; total 286,870, or 21°9 per cent. of the District 
population ; proportion of males in the total Hindu population, 50°3 
per cent The Hindus are divided into three classes, the Vaiddntik, 
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Paurdnik, and Tantrik. (1) The Vaiddntik sect holds the doctrines 
of early Hinduism in their purity, and free from the corruptions and 
innovations of the Purdnas and Tdntras. It consists of a few ortho- 
dox and learned Brdhmans, who are held in very high estimation, but 
are generally in poor circumstances. (2) The Paurdniks. The 
majority of the Hindu population of the District prefer the Paurdnik 
type of worship, and assert the supremacy of Vishnu in his various 
manifestations over the other Hindu deities. They are, divided 
into two classes, the Paswachdrs, who live on animal food and are 
despised; and the Yatydchdrs, who live on a spare vegetable diet. 
The Yatyachdrs are sub-divided into five other branches, namely, 
_ Gir, Bharati, Nari, Baul, and- Darwesh. (a) Gir and (2) Bharat; 
these profess celibacy and entire seclusion from worldly ptrsuits. 
Asa matter of fact, however, they are sald to be as ¢ager in money- 
making as their neighbours, Nor do they strictly carryout the 
doctrine of celibacy. (¢) Nard. and (@) Baul; these two classes are 
termed Bairdgis, Some of them are religious mendicants, while 
others are well-to-do shopkeepers. They are followers of Chaitanya, 
the great Hindu religious reformer of the sixteenth century, whom 
they worship as an incarnation of the deity. This sect numbers many 
estimable persons, but the freedom from restraint and life of vaga- 
bondage which the majority of its members lead, tend to develop 
vice. The females differ from all other Hindu women in their free- 
dom of life; they can matry whom they please, and there is no 
restriction upon widow marriage. Many of them, too, are more or 
less educated; but as a rule their character is not good, some being 
public prostitutes, and of those who are married, few live with their 
husbands. (¢) Darwesh; these are also religious beggars, and only 
differ from the last-named class in not worshipping Chaitanya as an 
incarnation of the deity. (3) The Tantriks form the third Hindu 
sect ; they are worshippers of Siva, the Hindu god of destruction. 
Their peculiar religious rites are celebrated in privacy, and it is 
difficult to learn the nature of the practices enjoined. The Tan- 
tks, although few in number in Rajshdhf District, are in prosperous 
circumstances, and are held in high social esteem. 

BraHMA SamAj.==The members of the Grihma Samaj, or re- 
formed theistic sect of Hindus, are included in the Census Report 
with the general Hindu population, and I am unable to give their 
exact number, The sect, however, is not a numerous one; and in 
1870-41 consisted of only about forty or fifty members, principally 
native gentlemen belonging to other Districts, and employed in 
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Rdjshdh{ in various official capacities. The Samaj was first started 
in Rdjshéhi in 1859, when a weekly prayer-meeting was formed, 
which for some years was attended by an average congregation of 
ten, the gatherings being held at the private house of one or other 
of the members. Subsequently, on the numbers increasing, a sum 
of £seo was subscribed for the erection of a suitable building for 
these meetings; and a substantial church was built just outside the 
town of Rampur Beauleah, The number of members belonging to this 
congregation in 1870-71 was 27, of whom only two were natives of 
Rdjshahf; and all of whom, with one exception, were employed in 
various capacities in Government service. <A branch Samaj has 
also been established within the town of Rampur Beauleah, situated 
about a mile from the head church, and in the centre of an orthodox 
Hindu population. This branch Samdj numbered about eight mem- 
bers in 1871, all natives of the District. A second small branch 
Samaj has also been started at Nattor, but the Collector reports that 
the movement makes no progress in the rural parts of the District. 

THE Jains are also included in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population of the District, and I have no means of 
ascertaining their number. The Collector in 1871 reported to me 
that they numbered altogether about fifty souls, principally confined 
to the town of Rampur Eeauleah, and that they were nearly all 
Marwari bankers and traders, and very wealthy. 

THE Buppuists, according to the Census Report of 1892, amount 
to only ten persons ; namely, five males and five females, all residing 
in the town of Rampur Beauleah., 

THe CHeisTian population of Rajshdh{ District numbers roz 
souls ; namely, G2 males and 42 females ; proportion of males in the 
total Christian population, 59"2 per cent. Deducting 49 as the 
number of European and Eurasian Christians, there remains a 
balance of 54 a8 representing the total native Christian population 
of Rajshdhi. This small community dwells in-the town of Rémpur 
Beauleah, under the care of a native pastor, belonging to the English 
Presbyterian Church. The mission has been in existence about 
twelve years. The Collector states that the converts are not persons 
of any social position, and that for the most part they are in poor 
circumstances. | 

“ OTHERS.”—The remainder of the population are not separately 
classified in the Census Report according to religion, but are re- 
turned under one heading, as “ Others.” They consist almost entirely 
of immigrant hill tribes and races, who still adhere to their primitive 
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aboriginal faiths, ‘The Collector states that these people are now 
assimilating themselves to the Hindu low castes in their religious 
views and mode of life, The District Census Report returned 
their numbers in 1872 as follow :—Males, 3042, and females, 
2725; total, 5767, or ‘4 per cent. of the total District population ; 
proportion of males in total of “ others,” s2"7 per cent. 

Division OF THE Prorte into Town anp Country. The popu- 
lation of Rajshahi is almost entirely rural, and the Census Report 
returns only two towns in the whole District as containing a popu- 
lation of over five thousand souls; namely, Rémpur Beauleah, the 
headquarters of the District, population 22,291; and Nattor, the 
ancient capital and still the residence of the Rdjds, population 
9674. Details of the population of these towns will be found below. 
The total urban population thus disclosed amounts to 31,965, 
leaving a balance of 1,278,764 as forming the rural population. 
The dwellers in the towns, therefore, only amount to 2°43 per cent. 
of the total District population, . It is a curious circumstance that 
the Muhammadans, who form the great mass of the population of 
the District, viz. 77°7 per cent., in the two large towns above men- 
tioned only form 54°4 per cent © The District Census Compilation 
thus classifies the villages and towns:—There are 2084 villages 
containing less than two hundred inhabitants; r424 with from two 
to five hundred; s49 with from five hundred to a thousand; 156 
sinall towns with from one to two thousand; to with from two to 
three thousand ; 3 with from three to four thousand; 1 with from 
six to ten thousand; and 1 with. from twenty to fifty thousand ; 
total number of villages or townships, 4228. The total number of 
towns or large villages containing upwards of two thousand inhabi- 
tants 1s 15. The following are the details of population, &c., of the 
two chief towns, as returned in the Census of 1872 :— 

RAMPUR BEAULEAH, the chief town .and administrative head- 
quarters of the Dhustrict, is situated. on the north bank of the 
Ganges River, in 24° 22’ o" north latitude, and 38° 38° 41” east 
longitude. The town is a large and important centre of commerce ; 
and the Collector states that it was first selected by the Dutch in 
the early part of the last century as the seat of a factory. Subse- 
quently, it was for many years the headquarters of an English 
Commercial Resident; and .on the abolition of these appoint- 
ments, the Residency was purchased as a factory by the ‘wealthy 
frm of Watson and Co. In 1829 the seat of administration of the 
District was removed from Nattor to Rampur Beauleah, in conse- 
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quence of the unhealthiness of the former town; and this circum- 
stance, combined with the advantageous commercial position of 
Beauleah on the banks of the Ganges, has made it the largest and 
most important place in the District. The town itself dates from a 
recent period, and is built for the most,part on river alluvion. The 
“fact that none of the ancient families of the District reside here, 
sufficiently indicates its recent origin. As explained in the first 
pages of this Statistical Account, the town is liable to the encroach- 
ments of the Ganges, and has already suffered severely in this 
respect. The population, however, is still increasing. An enu- 
meration of the inhabitants was made at the time of the Experi- . 
mental Census of 1869, with the following results :—Superficial area 
of the town, 3200 acres; number of houses, 4224; population,— 
males, 9584; females, 8913; total, 18,497; average number of 
souls per house, 4°38; average number of souls per acre, 5°75; per- 
centage of males in total population, 51°81 per cent. The General 
Census of 1872 returned the population of the town as under :— 
Muhammadans,—males, 5903 ; females, 5666; total, 11,569. Hin- 
dus,—muales, Ge47 ; females, 4524; total, 10,571. Buddhists,— 
males, 5; females, 5; total, 10. Christians,—males, 44; females, 
39; total, 43, Others,—males, 28 ; females, 30; total, 58. Popu- 
lation of all denominations,—males, 12,027; females, 10,264 ; 
grand total, 22,291, as agaist 18,497 in 1869. The town has been 
constituted a municipality. In the year 1869, the total municipal 
receipts amounted to “1472, and the disbursements to “1094, 198. 
In 3z891, the gross municipal income was “1414, 45, and the 
expenditure, 4,998, 165. ; average rate of taxation, to dnnds 2 pie, 
or 1s, 33d. per head of the town population. 

Natror, the ancient Capital of the District, and at present the 
headquarters of a Sub-division, is situated about thirty miles east 
of Rdmpur Beauleah, on the north bank of the Narad river, in 
aq” 25" 15” north latitude, and 9° 2° 21” east longitude. The 
town, built on low marsh land reclaimed from the river, has 
always been noted for its insalubrity. It is centrally situated, how- 
ever, and on that account was first selected as the administrative 
Capital of the District. As stated above, the unhealthiness of the 
place compelled the removal of the seat of administration to Rampur 
Beauleah. Nattor is a close and compact town, clinging close 
around” the Rajbdri, or palace of the Nattor Rajds. This family 
first ros¢ into power in the carer half of the last century, and 
gradually obtained possession of almost the entire District, 
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besides large estates (saminddris) in other parts of the country. 
At the time of the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, 
the celebrated Ran{ Bhawdnf was the representative of the family ; 
and her piety and indiscriminate charity induced her to make 
large alienations of property for religious or charitable purposes, 
which, combined with improvidence and neglect on the part of 
some of her successors, have seriously diminished the estate:’ At 
present the Nattor Estate holds only the third or fourth rank in 
Rajshdhi in point of size ; although the historical importance of the 
family gives it considerable prestige. An enumeration of the popu- 
lation of Nattor was taken at the time of the Experimental Census 
of 1869, with the following results :—Superficial area of town, 1100 
acres ; number of houses, 1732 ; population—males, 39343; females, 
3777 ; total, 77x15 average number of souls per house, 4°45 3 
average number of souls per acre, 682; percentage of males in 
total population, §1’o2 per cent. The regular Census of 1872 
showed a considerable increase on these figures, as follow :-— 
‘Muhammadans—males, 2784 ; females, 3085 ; total, 5969. Hindus, 
—miales, 2135 ; females, 1650; total, 3905. Buddhists, Christians, 
and “others,” #4 Total males, 4039 ; females, 4735; grand total, 
9674, a8 against 7712 in 1869. Nattor also has been constituted a 
municipality. In the year 1869, the total municipal receipts 
amounted to £468, and the disbursements to 4404. In 1871, 
the gross municipal income amounted to £659, ros, and the 
expenditure to #498, 185. ; average Tate of expenditure, 64 annds, 
or 18. od. per head of the town population. 

SMALLER Towns awn ViILLacEs.—The foregoing are the only 
two towns in Rajshdhi District containing a population of upwards 
of five thousand souls. The following fourteen small towns and 
villages, however, are places of importance, and worthy of amention ; 
although, as they contain less than five thousand inhabitants, their 
population is mot returned separately in the Census Report. (1) 
Naogdon, situated in the police circle (¢Adénd) of Banddikara, on the 
west bank of the Jamund river. The village derives importance 
from being the centre of the génya (hemp) cultivation of Rajshahi. 
It is from this small tract of country that nearly the whole of India 
is supplied with the narcotic. (2) Kaldm, a large village near the 
Chalan éi/; famous for the manufacture of brass pots. (3) Putiya, 
a large village, and the headquarters of a police circle (Ada) 
situated on the road from Rampur Beauleah to Nattor. This 
village is the seat of an ancient Bréhman family, which for the last 
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two centuries has possessed the large and fertile saminddéri of Lash- 
kérpur. Several Hindu temples, one of which is very large and 
handsome, are situated here. (4) Mandd, a considerable village, 
and headquarters of a police circle, situated on the west bank of the 
Atrdi river, the seat of an annual fair held in honour of Rama, 
the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, on the occasion of the Hindu 
festival Sri Nabami,imn March or April This fair is attended by 
about fifteen thousand people from all parts of the District. (5) 
Khetur, a small village, which enjoys a high repute for sanctity, from 
its having been visited by Chaitanya, the great Hindu relifious 
reformer of the sixteenth century, in whose honour a temple has 
been erected in the village. A numerously attended religious fair 
(mefé) is also held here annually. (6) Bdghd is noted for its fine 
mosque, one of the few handsome ancient buildings in the District. 
This was founded and is maintained out of an endowment of lands 
made by the Emperor Shah Jahan, the surplus proceeds being 
applied to the education of Muhammadan youths. (7) Godagdri, 
a village and headquarters of a police circle, situated in the extreme 
west of the District on the banks of the Ganges—an important 
trading village, carrying on a considerable river traffic with the 
Districts of the North-Western Provinces, (8) Tdnor, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, but otherwise unimportant, 
situated in the west of the District. (9) Banddtkard, or Bandai- 
khdli, a considerable village and the headquarters of a police circle, 
situated on the banks of the Atrdi river. (re) Bdéghmdrd, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, situated in the centre of 
the District, (11) Charghat, a large village and the headquarters of a 
police circle, situated at the confluence of the Baral with the Ganges 
river. ‘ (12) Lalpur, a village and the headquarters of a police circle, 
situated on the bank of the Ganges in the south of the District; 
noted for its jewellery and brass-founding.’ (13) Baraigdon, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, situated on the north bank 
of the Baral river, in the east of the District. (14) Singrd, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, situated on the banks of 
the Gur river, in the east of the District. 

The Collector does not regard the town population of the 
District as furnishing an undue proportion of the work of adminis- 
‘tration. The two municipalities, of course, occupy a great deal of 
attention, but in all points in which comparison can. be made, the 
Collector is decidedly of opinion that the rural population is rela- 
tively far the most important. The population of the only two 
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towns which can be strictly called so, namely, Rampur Eeauleah 
and.Nattor, only comprises 2'43 per cent. of the population of the 
District at large. No increased inclination is perceptible on the part 
ofthe people to gather into towns or seats of commerce, nor is any 
tendency evinced towards city life. 

THe Dress of an ordinary, well-to-do shopkeeper consists of a 
cotton waistcloth (@4zf)}, fifteen feet long by about three and a half 
feet in length; a cotton shawl (ciddar); a cotton coat or shirt 
(#irdx), and a pair of up-country shoes. The waistcloth, however, 
is the only article of clothing worn in the house. <A cultivator in 
average circumstances wears a walstcloth (dws) of smaller size, with 
the addition of a scarf(gaacid) worn over the shoulders, or a cotton 
shawl (chddar). Some of the better class of husbandmen have also 
taken to wearing cotton coats (grrdx.) In the cold season, both 
shopkeepers and peasants wrap themselves upin a description of 
coarse broadcloth (/u7j), or In a species of cotton quilt (daddpesh.) 
A very coarse thick cotton cloth (fdetévrr) is also worn in the cold 
weather months, but its use is principally confined to the poorer 
classes of hushbandmen, 

Dwetuines.—The building viginiile used in the construction of 
‘the dwelling-houses, both of shopkeepers and cultivators, consist, in 
the rural parts, simply of bamboos for the uprights and rafters, straw 
mats or reeds for the walls, thatching grass and a little string, In 
the towns and large villages, however, almost all the respectable 
shopkeepers have brick houses; and even those In poorer circum- 
stances have tiled roofs. Each house consists of as many rooms as 
there are married members of the family, besides a cooking-shed, 
cow-shed, shed for rice-husking, and a store-room, which is also 
used for the reception of guests and as a sleeping apartment for the 
unmarried male members of the family. 

THE FURNITURE found in the dwelling of an average —— oe 
usually consists of one or two brass vessels for carrying water (cha- 
gard): two or three brass drinking cups (/ofd); two plates or dishes 
(thd/z) made of brass or bell-metal, and used for eating rice; two 
brass or bell-metal cups (de7%);,a few cane baskets for carrying or 
storing rice or paddy (Add); some bamboo baskets used for 
keeping pulses or vegetables in (a4d/7}; a bamboo winnowmg fan 
(uid); a rice measure made of cane, varying in capacity in different 
villages (4éd) ; one or two quilts made out of old clothes, and used 
as bed-coverings In the winter months; one or two gunny mats for 
sitting on (cif); a box or chest for keeping clothes or valuables in ; 
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a large bamboo vessel for storing grain (dol); besides the agricultural 
implements, consisting of a plough, spade, an axe (4wrid’), and a 
chopper or bill-hook (ee.) 

Naturally, a fairly well-to-lo shopkeeper possesses more and better 
furniture than is usually found in the house of a cultivator, The 
principal articles met with in a shopkeeper’s house are the follow- 
ing:—One or two wooden plank bedsteads (¢a4At-pash): pillows, 
quilts, sheets, reed mats (vefyur or widdur); an umbrella, brass 
water-jars, plates, cups, and mugs; a brass or bell-metal vessel for 
keeping spices in; a clothes chest; a brass cooking pot (é@egwnd) ; 
an iron cooking pan (4rd); a brass jug (yAéré); a lamp-stand 
(eifsuz); a lantern; two or three Aeataf pipes, anc a Acodat stand 
(daitkak) ; with some silver and gold ornaments. Besides these, he 
possesses most of the household articles used by a peasant for 
keeping grain, &c., a8 enumerated above. 

THE Foon consumed in the household of a well-to-do shopkeeper 
consists of rice, split peas (d/), fish, vegetables, fruit, fried rice (aurz); 
parched rice and molasses (mark); oil, salt, milk, clarified butter 
(git); curds, sugar, and a description of sweetmeat made from milk 
and sugar (seadir.) A cultivator in ordinary circumstances uses all 
the above articles of food, with the exception of milk, clarified butter, 
sugar, and sweetmeats. The Collector estimates the monthly 
expenses for living and clothing of a mididle-sized household of a 
well-to-do trader to be as follows:—4 maunds, or 3 hundred-weight 
of rice at Rs. 2 per maund, Rs. 8, or 16s.; 1 maund, or 7 cwt. of 
split peas (a@d/), Rs. 2, or 48.; 8 sers (16 lbs.) of oil at Rs. ro per 
maund, Rs. ‘2, or 45.; 14 maunds of veretables at R. x per maund, 
Rs. 1/8, or 38.; 8 sers (16 lbs.) of salt at Rs. 5 a maund, R. 1, or 
28,; 12 sers (24 lbs.) of fish at Rs 5 per maund, Ks. 1/8, or 35.; 2 
maunds of atird, wmuréf or muri, at BR. 1 per maund, Rs. 2, or 4s. ; 
16 sers of treacle sugar (Adfdsid) at Rs. 5 per maund, Rs. 2, or 4s. ; 
milk, Rs. 4,or8s.; if, R. 1, or 23. ; frewood, Rs. 2, or 4s, ; earthen 
pots, § dnnds, or rs.; cloth, Rs. 8, or r6s,; servants, Rs. 3, or Gs. ; 
contingencies, Rs. 4/8, or gs.; total, Rs. 43, or 44, 6s. od. per 
month. This estimate, however, is high, and is rather the scale of 
living of a wealthy merchant than of an ordinary shopkeeper. 
The estimated cost of living for a middle-sized family of the cultivat- 
ing class is returned by the same authority at about Rs. 7/8, or gs. 
per month. This estimate represents the cost which would have to 
be incurred if the articles had to be purchased in the market. The 
actual cost, however, is much less, as the cultivator grows nce and 
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vegetables for his own consumption; and also catches most of the 
fish consumed, either himself, or by other members of his family, 

AGRICULTURAL—The great crop of Rdjshdhi District is rice, 
which is divided, as usual in Bengal, into the two principal kinds of 
dws or early rice, and dan or winter rice. The dan crop is again 
subdivided into two sorts known a8 cldofdn and daran dman. ChAotdn: 
 dman is transplanted, and is then called ragd or ruexdé didn. It is the 
most valuable and also the commonest sort of rice that is grown in 
the District. In the first instance it is sown on high land; and ‘ 
afterwards when the seedlings are about a foot high, they are trans- 
Planted to a marshy soil, which is by no means of the very lowest 
description but such as must be covered with water during the rains. 
The rice will crow in water as deep as the knee or the thigh of a 
man. It is harvested comparatively early, in November and 
December. Saran dman is a coarser sort of rice, and is sometimes 
called duad or duyd. It is sown broadcast in the beds of Aiér and. 
in very low-lying land, This is the long-stemmed rice which rises 
with the rising of the water; and the stem will sometimes attain 
the height of twenty feet. It is gathered late in the season, in the 
end of December and January. Of both these sorts of dian rice 
there are numerous varieties familiar to the peasantry, but it 1s not 
necessary to specify their names, 

‘The dus or early rice is sown broadcast at the time of the spring 
showers, and is reaped from July to September. This kind of rice 
is grown on comparatively high lands, which in the rains do not go 
under water. 

Besides the dan and dws crops, there is a third principal kind of 
” vice called dora or spring rice, to which allusion has already been 
made in this Account in connection with “ Marsh Cultivation.’ Bare 
rice is transplanted from nurseries before the beginning of the cold 
weather, and is raised on eas and low lands, and on the edges of 
jails, where the water is often intercepted and retained by artificial 
means. The crop ia reaped durng Apmil, May, and June, and its 
success ereatly depends upon irrigation. 

Tt is estimated that about Go per cent. of the food supply of 
Rajshahi District is supphed by dman, about 22 per cent. by dws, 
about s per cent. by dere rice, and the remaining 13 per cent. by 
other food grains. 

OTHER CEREAL CROPS. —Besides rice, the other cereal crops cul- 
tivated in the District are the following :—(1) wheat (gaa), and (2) 
barley (ab); sown in October on lands, generally a little higher 
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than that on which dea rice is grown; and harvested in March or 
the beginning of April; (3) Indian corn (é4wtid), sown in April or 
May, and reaped in August or September; (4) Gatama, a coarse — 
cereal, sown in September, and harvested during November or in the 
early part of December. 

Tur Green Crors are returned as under.—(1) Aden, sown on 
dry lands in April and cut in July. (2) CAzaa (Panicum milia- 
ceum); sown on high lands in April, and cut in July or August. 
(3) Advestei (Lathyrus sativus), and (4) Jfafir or peas (Pisum 
sitivum); sown in low dere dman rice lands in October, and 
gathered in February. (5) Cé#oéé or gram (Cicer arietinum) 
(6) Afée (Phaseolus mungo). (7) Afdsfa/di (Phaseolus Roxburghii), 
(8) Serzrid or mustard (Sinapis dichotoma). (9) Jfusurt (Ervum 
lens), and (to) Jfasind or linseed (Linum usitatissimum); these 
are all sown on high lands as a winter crop in October, and 
cut in February. (11) Zi (Sesamum Orientale), sown on rice 
lands in March and reaped in July. Another variety of #7 known 
as Avrisina f/f is sown in April and cut in December, but is culti- 
vated only to a very small extent in this District. (12) dréar, 
a sort of pigeon pea (Cajanus Indicus); sown on dry lands in April 
and cut in January, Elevated lands along the river banks are best 
sulted for the growth of this crop. (13) Ade Awldé, a black 
variety of pulse (Phaseolus max), sown in dry lands in October and 
cut in January or February. | 

THe Freres or THE District are the following.—{1) Js or jute. 
The time for sowing this crop depends much upon soil and situa- 
tion; but ordinarily it is between March and the middle of April. 
The crop is cut about August. The jute of Rajshdhf is of two 
varieties, wachid? and ctéef, the former of which grows to twice the 
height of the latter. ‘The total area under jute in the District was 
14,333 acres in 1672, the out-turn varying from 44 to 7 maunds 
per éigéid, or from ten to fifteen and a half hundred-weights per acre. 
The total out-turn of jute in Rajshahi in 1872 is returned at 214,995 
maunds, equal to about 157,407. hundred-weights. Owing, however, 
to a preat fall in prices-in 1872, the cultivation greatly diminished 
in the following year. - In 1873 the total area under jute was 
estimated to have fallen to 6oo0 acres, and the out-turn to about 
go,coo maunds or 65,897 hundred-weights. (2) CA4otd fd¢ or hemp, 
sown in April and May and cut in August. (3) Sex or flax, sown in 
April or May and cut in August. This fibre is said to be much 
finer in quality, as well as of greater strength, than either jute or hemp. 
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GAnyjA ( Cannadis sativa; C. sntdica)—The cultivation of this plant, 
from which is manufactured the narcotic drug called éédag, forms 
a speciality of Rdjshahi District The following description is con- 
densed from a report by the Deputy-Collector contained in a Sup- 
plement to the Cadcwtie Gaseife of April 30, 1873:—"' A single tract 
of land in the extreme north of Rajshahi, lying to the south of 
Dindjpur and the south-west of Bogrd, affords the sole. supply, with 
but a few insignificant exceptions, to the giéajd smokers of the whole 
of India, Why this crop should be thus strictly limited, has never 
been satisfactorily determined, Its cultivation, indeed, requires a 
considerable outlay of capital, and also a peculiar degree of tradi- 
tionary skill; but from a practical point of view, the Deputy-Col- 
lector is of opinion that similar soils would produce gsjyd anywhere. 

“ Light sandy soils on high ground are best adapted to the cul- 
tivation of géayé. Poor warm soils sometimes yield good hemp, but 
stiff clays are avoided. Extreme moisture is prejudicial to the 
srowth.of the plants. In August the seeds are sown broadcast in 
the nursery, and in a week they germinate. A fortnight afterwartls, 
when the plants have gained a little strength, and are able to bear 
transplantation, the nursery is broken up, and the seedlings are 
placed .in the fields in rows about six inches apart from each other. 
The fields are small, not averaging more than a dighd in extent. 
Every year their soil is renovated by the addition of fresh earth, and 
before the seedlimgs are transplanted, the ground is harrowed and 
manured with oilcake and cow-dung. As soon as the plants begin 
to spread their leaves, men known ag ‘ gdujdé doctors’ are employed 
‘to pick out the female plants, which yield no flowers and are in- 

4 juriews to the crop. [This is probably an error of observation. All 
, ‘ewriters on Materia Medica agree in stating that gdtnyd is prepared’ 
\ ‘lusively from the fernale plant of C. gudiea.] ‘ Gadayd doctors’ have 
.. «@putation of being alone able to distinguish the female organs in 
the plants at this early stage. The process of picking is repeated two 
or three times, and when the cultivator is sure that all female plants 
haye been uprooted and thrown away, he again manures the ground 
with cow-dung and oilcake, and clears the stems of the plants. Ina 
field of one thousand plants, some four hundred would be thus 
rejected as worthless. In December, when the plants have reached 
the height of four or five feet, ridges are opened, and the ground 
ig ittigated and again manured. Indeed, the more oilcake used, 
the better the crop. By the end of January the plants mature, 
attaining a height of from six to seven feet, and the harvest com- 
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menees. The plants, when cut, are divided into four or five parts, 
and exposed to the mys of the sun for about four days, When the 
leaves are sufficiently withered, they are spread on mats and trampled 
upon, and then assume the flat shape in which one sort of géujé is 
sold in the market. Round gdéajié is prepared by a similar process ; 
but when the stalks are taken off, each plant is rolled up and dried. 
Chur gdajd ditters from the other two kinds in that it consists of the 
flowers as well as the leaves. ‘There is no difference in the narcotic 
powers of these three descriptions of mfajf. The expenses incurred 
in cultivating a deAd are thus estimated by the Deputy-Collector: 
Cow-dung, to maunids, Rs. 3-14; oilcake, ro maunds, Ks, 12-2; 
fresh earth added, Ks. 2; irrigation, Rs. 6; labour, cutting and 
threshing, Rs, 12; rent, Rs. 2; total, Rs. 36, or “$10, 165. an acre. 
The annual out-turn 1s estimated by the same authority at from 5 
maunds so sers to g maunds go sers per dichd, which would be 
from r2 to 2t hundred-wetghts per acre. The value per maund is 
returned at Rs. 15 in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics for Lower 
<i Bengal, No. qt B, which would give nearly £2, rs. per hundred- 
weight. ‘The aren under cultivation is estimated by the Deputy- 
Collector at about rroo or 1200 dfgfds, or nearly goo acres; the 
total produce at from gooo to 10,coo maunds, or about 7ooo 
hundred-weights ; and the number of men engaged in the cultivation 
at 1300 OF 1400. 

“The cultivators for the most part raise the crop on their own 


\ sane ef them take advances from their landlords or 


from money-lenders, and man,8° the produce under a system of 
hypothecation. Some of them again sll off their crops to wholesale 
dealers, contenting themselves with a small profit; in which case 
the dealers cut, dry, and manipulate the plant at- their own expense 
for exportation to their own Districts, There has not been any 
improvement of late years in the cultivation of gdmjd, and indeed 
some deterioration has been noticed in the quality of the produce, 
for the plants do not weigh so heavy as they did forty years ago. 
The same manures that were used in years gone by are used to this 
day. The cultivators fully understand the advantage of allowing 
lands to remain fallow for a year or two, in order that they may 
produce a good crop of gdvjd, which like other fibres is an ex- 
hausting crop. (rdajd is sometimes alternated with barley, mustard, 
or pulses. 

“With reference to the trade in gdajd, which forms one of the 
staple articles of commerce in Rdjshdb{ District, the Deputy-Col- 
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lector estimates the value of the export at “20,000. The total 
quantity exported has decreased considerably in the last zo years. 
The gradual enhancement of the excise duty, in combination with 
other causes, has enormously raised the price of the drug, and 
checked the: consumption. In 1853-54, the first year for which 
returns are available, the quantity exported from Rdjshdhi District 
was 19,000 maunds, and in 1858-59 it reached 22,000 maunds, but 
in 1891-92 it had sunk to 12,000, maunds, The revenue, however, 
raised from gviajé has not suffered any diminution.” 

MiscetLanrous: Crors—(1) /Vil or indigo (Indigofera tinctoria), 
sown in sandy lands chiefly on alluvial river accretions in February 
and cut in July and August. (2) A444 or sugar-cane; planted in 
May and cut in March or Apri of the following year, if intended 
for manufacture into sugar or molasses. ‘The canes used for con- 
sumption in a raw state are cut much earlier. (3) 7¥é or mulberry 
planted in November, December, or January. These trees yield 
food crops for several years, provided care is taken to preserve 
them. Although the crop may be gathered at any time of the year, 
the proper seasons for the harvest are in November, March, and 
August. (a) Tamd& or tobacco (Tabaccam nicotiana); sown in 
October and November and gathered in Apriland May. (5) Fifn 
(Piper betel), sown in October and gathered in April. (6) ald 
or turmeric, sown in May, June and July, and reaped in March, 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES oF Rick CULETIVATION are as follow :— 
The young plant is not known by any particular name until the 
period of flowering, when it is called fAer; the next stage, called 
sish, is when the ears make their appearance, shortly before the 
grains are formed. When fully npe, cut, and separated from straw, 
it is called didn or didniyd. The operation of separating the rice 
from the stem js called mien, the corn being usually trodden out 
by bullocks. ee straw is called taydd or dfchdli ; the stubble left 
on the fiela-tey ew? Husking is termed ddrd-dAdnd ; 
the husks ¢vs; and rice grains whtemgre broken in the operation of 
husking, 4fua¢. The prains which do not lose Their husks are called 
maluks. When husked, cleaned, and ready for use, the rice is called 
chdu?, and boiled mee 2% The following solid’ preparations are 
made from rice:—/fwr,; paddy first boiled, then husked, and after- 
wards parched ; sold at r dnnd per ser, or about three farthings a 
pound. A#¢@z; paddy parched and fried till the grains swell and 
burst the husks, 1} dnnds per ser, or less than a penny a pound, 
Afurki ; same as the foregoing, but mixed with molasses, from 14 to 
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§ donds per ser, or from jd. to 33d. a pound, Cverd,; paddy 
boiled, then fried in the husk and afterwards husked, 1 dnnd per 
ser, or about three farthings a pound. CvunidéAdsd, parched curd, 
about the same price as the above.  Cédil-d/djd, parched mice, 
about 1 dnnd a ser, or three farthings a pound. Pitid,; a species 
of cake made from rice flour, anc largely used by the Musalmin 
population; sold at the rate of eight for an dnnd, or less than a 
farthing each, Af, rice flour, $ an dnnd per ser, or a little over 
afarthing a pound. Several articles of confectionery are made from 
aif, but of these only a species of cake known as dédfit plihd 
‘is sold. The other preparations are more costly, and are only 
made for private consumption, not for sale. Ordinary country 
spirit distilled from rice sells at from ra to 14 dnnds a ser, liquid 
measure, or from rs. acl. to 1s. Gd. a quart. 

AREA, OUT-TURN OF Crors, &c.—The present area of Rajshdhif 
District, after recent transfers, 1s returned by the Boundary Com- 
missioner at 236o0°32 square miles. The revenue survey of the 
District was conducted between the years 1848 and 1856, and 
was confirmed by Government in May of the latter year. At the 
time of the survey, the total area of the District was returned at 
gooz's square miles, of which rather more than one-half, or 1522°7 
square miles, were actually under cultivation, the remaining r479°6 
square miles being either uncultivated or incapable of being 
brought under tillage. The survey records, however, do not show 
how much of this uncultivated aren was capable of being brought 
under tillage, and how much was uncultivable waste; nor have I 
succeeded in obtaining any later statistics bearing on this point. 
The Collector of the District, however, is of opinion that, with the 
exception of a small area occupied by the Nimgdchhi forest, and a 
few other jungle tracts, the whole of the uncultivated area is capable 
of yielding crops of some kind. No estimate even approximating 
to correctness exists showing the commazatiwepcregee devorent toe 
principal crops. - a a 

No rice Jac 7 in Rayshalt District pays so high a rental as Rs. 3 per 
standa: 4 Bighd of 14,400 square feet, equal to about 18s. an English 
afe, The highest rate of rent for good rice land seems to be 
about Rs,.1-8-0 a dieid, or gs. an acre. The Collector estimates a 
fair yield of the best land to be about nine maunds of unhusked rice 
per dighd, or about twenty hundred-weights per acre, of the value of 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a dugad, or 61, 108, to 1, 168. anacre. In the 
eastern portion of the District, of which Nattor may be taken as the 
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centre, rice lands produce also second crops of pulses or oilseeds. 
The Collector estimates the yield of these crops at from two to three 
maunds per éigftd, equal to about from four and a half to six and a 
half hundred-weights per acre, the value of which would be from 
Rs, 3 to Rs. 4 per ded, or from 18s. to #1, 45.an acre, A detailed 
statement of the rates of rent ordinarily paid for lands growing dif- 
ferent crops will be found on a subsequent page. 

ConDITION oF THE Prasantey.—aA cultivator’s holding exceeding 
a hundred diefds, or thirty-three acres in extent, would be considered 
very large, and anything below ten #igAds, or say three and a half 
acres, very small. A farm comprising about thirty-five dighds, or say 
seventeen acres, would be considered a fair-sized, comfortable holding 
for a husbandman. A single pair of bullocks cannot plough more 
than sixteen or seventeen dieids, or between five and six acres. A 
holding of about fifteen éig/ids or five acres In extent, although it 
would not make a cultivator as well-off as a respectable retail shop- 
keeper, would enable him to live quite as well as a man recetving 
money wages of Rs. 8, or 16s.a month. The produce of a farm of 
this extent Is ordinarily worth about Rs. 120, or #124 year. Wery 
few cultivators of Rajshahf are continually in debt; but most of 
them incur liabilities to‘the village merchant at seed-time in the 
shape of advances of grain, which are repaid with interest after 
the rice crop has been harvested. The great majority of the 
husbandmen of the District hold their lands with a Right of Occu- 
pancy, the proportion of these cultivators to ordinary tenants at 
will being estimated by the Collector to be as twenty to one. The 
number of marist jotddrs, or husbandmen holding their lands in 
perpetuity and at a permanently fxed rate of rent, 1s, however, very 
small ; and the Collector doubts whether they amount to even one 
per cent. of the general body of husbandmen cultivating with 
occupancy rights. As a fact, the Collector mentioned that smce 
the passing of Act X. of 1859 up to 1870 only one husbandman had 
been judicially declared by the Civil Court to have the right to hold 
his land in perpetuity without liability to enhancement of rent. No 
class of small proprietors exists in Rdjshdhi Distnct, who own, 
occupy and cultivate their hereditary lands themselves, without 
either a saminddr or superior landlord of any sort above them, or a 
sub-tenant or labourer of any sort below them. A well-to-do hus- 
bandman can comfortably support a middle-sized household on ten 
rupees or #,1 a month. 

THe Domrstic ANIMALS OF THE District consist of elephants, 
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horses, cows, oxen, buffaloes, pigs, goats, and sheep. Oxen and 
buffaloes are only used in agriculture; pigs, goats, and sheep are 
reared for food or as articles of trade. An ordinary cow 1s worth 
about Rs. ro or #41; a pair of oxen or buffaloes for agricultural 
purposes, about Rs, 3e or 3; a score of sheep, Rs. 20 or £25 a 
score of kids, six months old, Rs. 20 or 42; a score of full grown 
pigs, about Rs. 100 or fro, 

‘Tur AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS in common use are (1) a plough 
(Ad? or ndngel); (2) clod-crusher (waz), made of bamboo in the 
shape of a ladder and drawn by bullocks, the man standing upon it 
in order to give it weight ; (3) harrow (did); (4) ox-yoke (joydl); 
(s) weeder (wdageid); (6) implement for irrigation (yew?) used in 
watering the rofé and dond paddy fields; (7) spade (Aoi?) ; (8) 
weeding-hook (mrdnz); (9) sickle (4ac#i) used for reaping anc also 
for clearing the fields from weeds; (to) winnow (4u/d). A set of 
each of the above-mentioned implements, together with a pair of 
oxen or buffaloes, are necessary for the cultivation of what is tech- 
nically known as “a plough” of land, equal to about sixteen dpAds, 
or say five and a quarter English acres. The value of the plough- 
cattle, and implements of agriculture, would represent a capital of 
about Rs, so or 5. 

Waces.—The condition of the labouring classes has somewhat 
improved within the last ten years. In 1870 the Collector returnel 
the wages of a coolie or ordinary day labourer at 2 dnmis or 
3d., and those of an agricultural labourer at 24 dnnds or 34d. per 
day. Prior to the famine of 1866, the wages both of coolies and of 
agricultural labourers are said to have been only one-half of those 
mentioned above. Boys employed in the fields or otherwise now 
earn 14 dnnds or 1fd.aday. Blacksmiths and carpenters are paid 
at the rate of 6 dnnds or od., and masons or bricklayers, 4 ¢nnds or 
Gd.aday. Workers in gold and silver are paid at the rate of a 
tupee or 25. for each ded of gold (180 grains troy) worked up by 
them, and 2 dnnds or 2d. for each fo/d of silver. Elaborate work- 
manship is, of course, paid for at a higher rate. 

Prices oF Foop.—The following table, showing the ordinary 
prices of food grains for each of the five years from 1866-7 to 
1870-71 has been furnished me by the Collector, who states that he 
has been unable to obtain figures for any year previous to 1866-67. 
It will be observed that prices seem to have declined since that year, 
but it must be remembered that then, and for a considerable period 
subsequently, the District was suffering from the effects of the great 
scarcity of 1866. ; 
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ORDINARY Prices oF Foon GRAINS IN RAISHAHT DISTRICT FOR EACH OF 
THE FIVE YEARS FROM 1866-67 TO t3yo-7I. 
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In 1872-73 cleaned rice of the first quality sold for Rs, 3-0-0 per 
maund, or 8s, 2d. per hundred-weight ; common rice in ordinary use, 
Rs. t-t1-o per maund, or 4s. 7d. a hundred-weight; wheat, Rs. 
2-Ia-2 per maund, or 7s. 6d. a hundred-weight. The current rates 
for pulses were as follow :—<Arfvar, Rs. 3-0-0 per maund, or Ss. 2d, 
per hundred-weight; @lesdri, Rs, 1-5-4 per maund, or 3s. 74d. per 
hundred-weight ; peas, Ks. 1-7-0 per maund, or 3s. r1d. per hundred- 
weight ; mug, Ks. 3-5-4 per maund, or gs. 1d. per hundred-weight ; 
éafai, Rs, I-T2a-6 per maund, or 4s, tod. per hundred-weight ; svevri, 
Rs. 1-10-0 per maund, or 4s. 5d. per hundred-weight. 

WEeEIGcutTs AND Mrasurges.—The native unit of weight is the ser or 
seer, which varies from 60 zedds, or about 14 lbs. avoirdupois, to the 
Company's rer of 80 fafds, or a little over 2lbs. The present Govern- 
ment standard ser is 2-205 lbs., corresponding to the French kilo- 
eramme. The 60 fof ser is reported by the Collector to be the current 
weight in Rajshihf. The various denominations of the rer are :—4 
hdnchhd=1 chhaidh; 4 chhatdk=1 poyd; 4 poyd=1 sers § ser=1 
fasurt; 3 pasurf=1smanormanuna. Ihave based all my calculations 
of prices of grain, &c., on the Company's ser of 80 folds weight, which 
regulates all large transactions, although the smaller ser may be cur- 
rent in the retail shops. The component parts of the different sers 
and wants are the same in name, but differin weight, The follow- . 
ing are the different denominations of the Company’s standard, with 
their English equivalents in avoirdupois weight :—1 fo/d = 180 grains 
troy or 6493 drams avoirdupois; rt} fod=1 Adnehid or Sy, drams 
avoirdupois ; 4 ddnchid = 1 chéafdé ox 2 oz, of ¢ drams avoirdupois ; 
4 chhatdk = 1 poyd or 8 oz. 35% drs. ; 4 poyd= 1 ser or 2 lbs. o O87, 
1422 drs.; § ser=1 pasuré or ro lbs. 4 o#. of drs.5 8 pasver= 
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maund or &2 Ibs. 4 oz. g} drs. avoirdupols. As belore stated, I 
have used the Company's mavzd of 82 lbs. in all calculations of 
weight and price, Gold and silver weight:—4 ponfa=1 didn or 
ay Of a grain troy; 4 @idin=1 ravi or 13 grains; 64 ratl=1 dnd 
or 11} grains; 8 rvti=1 mash or 14% grains; too rati= 1 fold or 
180 grains; 106} ravi= 1 meter or 1914 grains troy. Where grain 
is bought wholesale by measure, the following is the standard :—g 
Adfig= 1 aris 5 ariazsdi; 4 sdfi=z is; 16 bis=1 pantl. ~ The 
unit of the above measure, the Adfé, varics in capacity in different 
parts of the District. In some places it holds as niuch as 13 local 
ser of Go fold weight; in others 10 ser; while in some tracts its capa- 
city is only 24 local ser. Distance 1s measured as follows :-—4 Aidt 
= @fhd; 20 Adtiooit divhd; 44 diehds=1 fos. The Adté is 
also a variable measure, The standard Adi is eighteen inches, 
or one cubit in length, but in some parts of the District the local 
measure considerably exceeds this. Taking the Ad/# at eighteen 
inches, the fer would be equal to two English miles. Money. 1s 
calculated as follows:—4 Aawri (cowries)=1 ganda; 5 gandé=1 
posd. The gad is a purely imaginary measure, and only used for 
purposes of calculation. The pwisd, or gre, is a copper coin of the 
value of one-and-a-half farthings ; 4 feitd, or Aire = 1 dad or three- 
halfpence; 16 dad=1 rupee or two shillmgs. The measures of 
time are :—6o faf (a faf is equivalent to twenty-four seconds) = 1 
 danddé ; 7) dandi=1 prahar or 3 hours; § pradar=1 dias, or clay 
and night of twenty-four hours ; 7 aides or days = 1 saptite or week, 

LanpLess Lapourtnc Criassrs.—The Collector reports that in 
the towns and larger villages and market-places (bdsirs) there ap- 
pears to be a tendency towards the growth of a distinct class of day 
labourers, who subsist solely by their labour, and neither rent nor 
possess any land of their own. No such tendency, however, is per- 
ceptible in the rural tracts. Several classes of day labourers do 
exist in the villages, but they are not of recent growth, and the Col- 
lector states that m his opimion they aré not increasing in number. 
In the towns, the labourers commonly known as sveiyds, or coolies, 
are generally employed as porters im carrying goods for tradesmen 
and merchants, and are paid money wages. In the rural tracts 2 
great deal of work, that woulrd otherwise have to be done by means 
of hired labour, is performed by an interchange of labour among the 
villagers, who mutually help each other, instead of working for a 
money payment. In large holdings, however, where the work of 
cultivation is more than can be performed by a single family, a class 
of agricultural day labourers, called Arfsidas, is employed. They 
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dio not form any large proportion of the agricultural population, and 
there is no fixed rule as to their mode of payment, some being paid 
in money and some in kind. When the latter mode of payment 
is adopted, which is generally the case at harvest-time, the Arisians 
receive one sheaf of paddy for every eleyen sheaves reaped by them, 
or else three maunds in weight, or about two hundred-weight, for 
every drs of threshed paddy. 

Spare Lanp.—In the elevated table-land in ‘the north-western 
part of the District are several large tracts of spare land, which lie 
uncultivated, but which are suitable and available for tillage. Pru- 
dent landholders in this part of the District assign portions of their 
uncultivated lands on what are known as rasad! tenures, subject to 
the payment of a progressive.rate of rent. These holdings are 
granted for a given number of years, either rent-free or at a nominal 
rental : as the land is brought under tillage the rents are gradually 
increased, till it reaches full cultivation, when it is assessed at the 
same rental as other lands. 

VARIETIES OF Lanp TENURE.—The following brief description of 
the different varieties of land tenure met with in Rajshahi District is 
slightly condensed from a report on the subject drawn up by EBdbu 
Edsi Kinkar Sen, Deputy-Collector, dated 26th January, 1874, 
The tenures are divided into four classes:—(1) Estates paying 
revenue direct to Government ; (2) rent-free estates ; (3) subordt- 
nate estates paying a fixed rental to the samiaddr, or an immediate 
superior holder ; and (4) subordinate estates paying a variable rent, 
either to the saminddr or to a superior tenure holder. 

(1) Esrares HELD Direct rrom GOVERNMENT.— The number of 
saminddris, or estates paying revenue direct to Government, 
amounted to 1727 in January 1874, of which 855, or exactly 
one-half, pay below Rs. roo, or #1o0 per annum. Some of these 
estates are called Aderijé fd/uds; they are generally small, and 
seem to have originated in transfers made by samindérs of por- 
tions of their gargends at a period anterior to the Decennial 
Settlement. There are also numerous seminddéris of very small 
extent, which appear to be the result of successive divisions among 
heirs of the same proprietor. Government is itself the proprietor of 
81 estates, 60 of which are leased out to middlemen, while in the re- 
maining 21 the rents are collected directly from the cultivators. In 
neither of these classes of Government estates Is there anything pecu- 
liar to be noticed as distinct from similar estates held by saminddrs. 

(2) Rent-Free Estares.—This class of estates has ten varieties, 
as follow :—(1) démd, (2) madatudsh, (3) debotfar, (4) bradmottar, 
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(5) pirpdl, (6) mahattran, (7) dhogottar, (8) service tenures of various 
kinds, (9) Aedd tenures, and (10) jdgir, ‘These rent-free tenures may 
be subdivided with regard to the purpose for which they were 
granted, into (a) those granted for religious purposes, and (#) those 
granted for the benefit of individuals or families. There may also 
be a cross classification of these tenures, between those of Hindu 
and those of Muhammadan creation. ‘The Muhammadan rent-free 
tenures are most numerous in the police circles (dads) of Bilmanid 
and Nattor, The large did estate of Bdghd, in Bilmdria police 
circle, is a Muhammadan grant, which was conferred direct by one 
of the Dehi{ Emperors. Afvid estates are tenures originally granted 
by the Mughul Government, either rent-free or subject to a small 
quit-rent, to learned or piows Musalmdans, or for religious and chari- 
table uses in connection with Muhammadanism. These tenures 
existed long before the Company's accession to the @ivdni, and have 
always been recognised by the British Government as hereditary 
and transferable. irjd/ lands are small endowments for the pur- 
pose of the maintenance of tombs (dargas) and mosques, and are 
met with in almost every village. Although the prants are for 
the endowment of Muhammaclan institutions, they are in many 
instances made by* Hindu sawinddrs for the requirements of the 
Muhammadan population of their villages. Many of the Hindu 
religious rent-free tenures, such as delotfar, fehmatiar, dhagatlar, 
and maAatiran, have been created by the samwindérs subsequent to 
the Permanent Settlement, while others are Badshahi or Imperial 
grants mace by the Mughul Emperors. The celebrated Rani Bha- 
wini, of Nattor, created many of these tenures, edetfar lands are 
rent-free grants for the purpose of the worship of the gods; and 
brahwettar lands for.the maintenance of Brdhmans. A-Aggeffar and 
mahatiran tenures are created by the saminddérs for the maintenance 
of relations, or for respectable persons other than Bréhmans ; but 
they are few in number in this District. The difference between 
mahotivan and éhegetfar estates are that the former are hereditary, 
while the latter are generally linnited to the lifetime of the grantees. 
Service tenures are very numerous in Rajshah{ District. They are 
~ lands granted by the larger sawinddes and independent Af/wéddrs in 
favour of persons of whose services they avail themselves. These 
seTyants recelve no pay, but hold their land rent-free in return for 
the services they render. The tenures are not, as a rule, hereditary, 
and are never transferable; they are cancelled when the service 
ends, either on the failure of male members of the tenure-holder's 
family, or on the necessity for service towards the grantor being at 
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anend, eid estates are tenures which, in afew instances, héads of 
sominddri families create in favour of some one or other of their female 
members, Some tenures of this description are called séeirs, held by 
females from mother-in-law to daughter-in-law, and so in succession. * 
(3) INTERMEDIATE EsTaTes HELD AT aA’ Fixep Rentat.—(r) 
fatni, (2) dar-fpatni, (3) daradar patni, (4) dardiradir patni, (5) patni 
ofthe fifth grade, (6) sed da/uk, or jot, (7) Battal sot, (8) meauritsé 
jot (9) mukarrari jot, (10) watkadami jor, (11) istimrari jot, (12) jots 
of the second degree of each of the preceding six heads, (13) mas- 
risl tdrd, (14) dar-maurtsi ijdrd, (15) chak jamd, (16) darchak 
jamd, (17) rapatweri, or cultivating tenures held at fixed rents. 
This class of tenures may be divided into (1) those held by middle- 
men, and (2) those held by the actual cultivators. The pafni repre- 
sents the highest class of subordinate tenures. Prior to 1819 very 
few pafvis existed in the District, there being many difficulties to 
hinder the creation of such sub-tenures by the sawinddrs. The 
fdivks that existed before the Permanent Settlement were settled 
direct with Government, and are called Ahariyd tdfues. Regulation 
WIIL. of 1819 facilitated and encouraged the creation of pefris, and 
the various tenures of the same nature subordinate to it, The inci- 
dents and peculiarities of the gamwi tenures are fully described in my 
Statistical Account of Bardwin and Midnapur Districts. Briefly speak- 
ing, fateiddes may be said to stand in the position of actual proprie- 
tors, with the exception that they pay rent to the semindir. ‘The most 
remarkable incident of these tenures is, that they are hable to be 
sold summarily for arrears of rent. The other intermediate tenures 
in this class, viz., sAsiol, Aated, mubarrari, istimari, mathadami jor, 
chak jamd, &ec., are all hereditary tenures, held at a fixed rate of rent, 
and are in the majority of cases transferable. Afenrnsi tenures are 
also in many cases of the same permanent character as the foregoing, 
but in some instances the right of transfer has been questioned, 
and in a few of these cases the rent declared hable to enhance- 
ment. Prior to the Permanent Settlement, the saminddrs, having no 
fixed interest in their estates, could not create sub-tenures at a fixed 
rate of rent as at present. At that time, when compelled by neéces- 
sity to raise money, they had to sell a portion of their property, 
which thus became an independent fdi/vé. This was greatly to the 
advantage of the cultivators, inasmuch as their relations were directly 
with the zaminddrs, and they had not to bear the pressure of a gra- 
dation of landlords. Nearly all the middlemen’s tenures at fixed 
rates have either originated or acquired a settled character subse- 
quent to the Permanent Settlement. As in penis, sub-infeudation 
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ig carried on in all the other intermediate permanent tenures. In 
each case the character of the sub-tenure 1s the same as that of the 
one immediately above it, the only difference being in the amount . 
of rent, and the medium through which it is payable. The culti- 
vating tenures (rayafwerl), held at fixed rents, are chiefly those 
which have become exempt from liability to enhancement by virtue 
of their having been held at one rate for a lengthened period. 

(4) Tewures Payisc A VARIABLE Renr.—(1) /jdrit, (2) dar- 
initrd, (3) daraddr tfdrd, (4) jendadiri, (5) occupancy tenures, (6) 
leases for a term of years, (7) tenancies at will, (8) Awsidri jot, (9) 
adhit or dared jot, (10) Ads kAamar or nig jof. The most promi- 
nent tenures of this class are those held by cultivators with a right of 
occupancy derived from undisturbed possession for a period of 
years. Most of the cultivating tenures in Rdjshdh{ belong to this 
class; they are not considered as transferable. Middlemen’s tenures 
of an enhanceable character are rarely met with. Leases for a term 
of years to cultivating tenants are seldom granted, but farming leases 
(g#drd) for specific periods, to middlemen, ate common. Cultiva- 
tors not possessing a night of occupancy, nor any higher right, are 
mere tenants at will The Deputy-Collector states, however, that 
with regard to the rate of rent demanded, the semiudiées make no 
distinction between these tenants and those possessing a right of 
goocupancy. There is another class of leases of a peculiar kind, viz., 
adht or ddred. The characteristic of this tenure is that the seminddr 
gives half the seed and the use of the land in return for a half share 
of the produce, the other half share being kept by the cultivator. 
This tenure often subsists between small At/uédars and leaseholders 
and their immediate tenants. In some cases, too, tenants who are 
unable to cultivate the whole of their holding themselves, make this 
short a@#f arrangement with other fellow-tenants. The Deputy-Col- 
lector states that the Indigo planters in Rajshdhi have established 
for themselves a sort of tenure which they call wiz jot “ The cir- 
cumstance on which they rely as having given them a right, is that 
they have been cultivating indigo on the lands for a considerable 
number of years. It was by taking advantage of certain ma/air 
being in their possession on iy¢rd or farm from the proprietors or 
from Government, that they (the planters) first entered on the lands 
and commenced cultivating indigo thereon, but they have continued 
to hold possession after their legitimate title ceased, by setting up a 
vague title designated mvs jor, and offering to pay rent.” Tenures 
called sar-i-gesigi leases occasionally occur. The creation of this 
description of holding arises out of money transactions, in: which the 
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owner of the property borrows a sum of money, and in return gives 
a lease of the estate or holding to the lender, who enjoys the pro- 
ceeds until the debt and interest are liquidated. A description of 
cultivating tenures known as Awsuri_ jot differs from other reyetweri 
holdings, in the circumstance that the cultivator pays his rent direct 
to the saminddr and not through the fefsiiddr or grendsitd. Thisisa 
privilege granted to the principal tenant in a village by way of distinction. 
In some cases, cultivators with a right of occupancy sublet a portion of 
their holding to other husbandmen, either for purposes of cultivation 
or as homestead ground. These sub-tenants are called Aorfié rayads. 

Unlike many other Districts, the greater part of the land do#s not 

seem to have passed out of the hands of the sadr saminddrs or supe- 
rity landlords into those of intermediate holders. The Collector in 
1871 estuvated that only about a third part of the District was 
occupied by gafviz and other intermediate tenures. 

RATES OF Rent.—The Collector in 1871 returned the rates of 
rent current for the different varieties of land in Rajshdh{ District, 
as under—(1)} Jasfz or homestead land pays at rates varying from 
Rs. 5 to as high as Rs, 20 per dig4d in the towns and large villages, 
equal to from 1, ros. od. to 6, o8. od. per acre; (2) wd-ddisty, or land 
surrounding the dwelling-house as yard, garden, land, &rc., from Ks. 
2 to Rs. 8 per ddd, or from ras. od. to “2, 8s. od. per acre: (3) 
‘uf, or lands for mulberry cultivation, Rs. 3 to Rs. ro per dighd to 
from 18s. to 3 per acre; (4) garden land, from Rs. 3 to Rs, 5 per 
dighd, or from 18s. to #1, tos. per acre; &4ar land from Rs, 2 to 
Rs. 3/8 per dighd, or from 125. to 4/1, 15. per acre; indigo land, from 
4 dads to t rupee per dha, or from 1s. 6d. to 6s. per acre; didn 
or rice land from z rupee to Rs. 1/8 per digtd, or from 6s. to gs. 
per acre; land bearing miscellaneous crops, from 8 dads to Rs. 2 
per dred, or from 35. to 12s, per acre; land for gam or betel gardens, 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. § per digfd, or from 1, 4s. to “1, ros, per 
acre; bamboo proves, from Ks. 3 to Rs. §, or from 18s. to “1, ros. 
per acre.; char land subject to annual inundation, Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 
per dygid, or from r28. to 18s, per acre. The standard Bengal 
dighd is 14,400 square feet, or nearly one-third of an English acre, 
one divké being equal to 1 rood 13 poles English measurement, 

In July 1872, the Government of Bengal called for a return, show- 
ing the prevailing rates of rent paid by the cultivators for the ordi- 
nary descriptions of land on which the common crops are grown. 
The following table, showing the prevailing rates per standard drevd 
and acre in each sub-division, is extracted from the Collector's 
report on the subject, dated r4th August 1872. 
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These are the rates generally current throughout the District, but 
the Collector has also furnished a statement showing the rents per 
standard dugida payable for ordmary lands in thirty-five villages 
situated in different parts of the District. The following brief para- 
graphs indicate the various rents charged for lands growing the same 
description of crops, but situated in different localities. 

(1.) Corriva—daran diman land, Rs. 1-4-0, or 2s. 6d. per dighd; 
mustard, Rs. 1-8-0, or 38.; sugarcane, Rs. 2-8-0, or §s.; thatching 
grass, Rs. 1-4-0, or 25. 6d.; fruit garden, Rs. 2-8-0, or 5s. per dighd. 

(2.) DHARAMPUR—dws land, Rs. 1-7-9, or 2s. r1gd.; fruit gardens, 
Rs. 3-11-9, or 7s. 590. per digi. 

(3.) KAmini— deren dian land, Rs. 1-6-0, or 25. od.; sugar-cane, 
Ks. 2-r2-0, or 95. 6d.; thatching grass, Rs. 1-4-0, or 2s. 6d.; fruit 
mardens, Rs, 3-8-0, or 7s. per digi. 

(4.) SaipuR—dws land, Rs. 1-4-0, or 25. Od.; daran dman, 
R. 1-0-0, or 25.5 thatching grass, Rs. 1-4-0, of 9s. 6d. per depAd. 

(5.) BeLcdAcHul—dws land, Rs. 1-8-0, or 35.; daran dean, R. 0-13-9, 
or 1s. 84d.; mustard, Rs, 1-9-0, or 35. 14d.; thatching grass, Rs. 1-5-6, 
or as. 84d. per dighd. 

(6,) BasuLpivi—déaran dmen land, 13 annés, or 1s. 74d.; mustard 
land, Rs. 1-9-0, or 38. 14d. per digit. 

(7.) BuLARAHARI—dws land, Rs. 1-2-0, or 2s. 3d.; Joran down 
land, 14 dnnds, or rs. gd.; #4 Ks. 1-2-0, or a5, 3d.; mulberry, 
Rs. 2-8-0, or §s.; jute, Rs. 1-2-0, or 28. 3d. per digid. 

(8.) Srinpuk KusampsA—des wheat and barley land, RB. 1-0-0, or 
23.; mulberry land, Rs. 2-12-0, or §s. 6d.; jute land, RK. 1-0-0, or 
as. per dighd. 

(9.) DHARBILA—daran dan land, R. 1-6-0, or 25.; sugar-cane, 
Rs. 2-8-0, or 58.; fruit gardens, Rs. 3-4-0, or 68. 6d. per dygad. 

(1o.) TatanpA—daran dman land, 12 dnnds, or 1s. 6d.; and bam- 
boo land, Rs. 2-0-0, or 45. per digid. 

(11.) GokUL—éaran down land, 12 annids, or rs. 6d,; mulberry, 
Rs, 2-8-0, or §8.; indigo, R. 1-0-0, or 28.; bamboo, Rs. 2-0-0, or 4s. 
per digi. 

(72.) Samespur—Short dan land, 8 dnnds, or 15.; Jere land, 
R. 1-o-0, or 25.; bamboos, Rs, 2-o-0, or 4s. per died. 

(13.) Bm Ditvdt—éore rice land, R. 1-0-0, or 2s. per digéd, 

(14.) MarHurA—daran dean rice land, 12 annds, or 1s, 6d.; 
hamboos, Rs. 2-0-0, or 45. per digad. 

(15.) CuaprA—daran dman and short dwan rice land, R, 1-0-0, 
or 2s, per digi, 
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(16.) KardstA—daran dman rice land, Rs, 1-8-9, or 3.3; mulberry, 
Rs. 3-8-0, or 78; sugar-cané, Rs. 3-0-0, or 6s.; indigo, R. 1-0-0, or 
25.; vegetable gardens, Ks. 2-4-0, or 4s, 6c; fruit gardens, Ks. 3-0-0 
or 6s. per died. 

(17.) TicHARi—dus rice land, RK. 1-4-0, or 23. 6d,; daran dimen 
and short dma, R. r-o-o, or 25.; mulberry, Rs. 3-0-0, or 6s. ; fruit 
gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or 6s.; bamboos, Rs. 2-0-0 or 4s, per digiid, 

(18.) BuikArur—dwes rice land, R. 1-0-0 or 28.; deren dan and 
short dwar land, 10 dnnds or 1s. 3d.; mustard or Avesdri, R. 1-0-0 
or 2s.; wheat or barley, r2 annds or rs. Gc. ; fruit gardens, Rs. 2-0-0 
or 4s.; bamboos, Rs. 1-8-0 or 35. per dirid. 

(tg.) HARISHPARA—duws rice, Rs, 1-4-0 or 25. 6d.; davan den and 
short dawan, R. 1-0-0 or 25.; fruit gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or 6s.; bamboos, 
Rs, 2-0-0 or 45. per dugiid. 

(z0.) BaNESAR—dwes rice, fi, AAesdri, aatar or mdshaldi, Rs, 1-4-0 
or 2s. 6d.; mulberry or fruit gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or 6s.; bamboos, 
Rs. 2-0-0 or 45. per digtut, 

(2r,) DHarsanPARA—dus, duran dman, and short dévtas rice land, 
R. t-o-o or 26.; &#erdri, wheat, or barley, KR. 1-0-0 or 25.; mul- 
berry, Rs. 3-5-6 or 6s. 830.5 jute, Rs. r-rr-o or 38. gid. ; fruit 
gardens, Rs. 3-5-6 or 6s. 8jd. per digdd. 

(22.) Parish—aus and daran dan rice land, Rs.1-2-0 or 25. 3¢.; 
mustard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 35.3 Adesdri, wastadit, inatar, wheat or barley, 
Rs. 1-2-0 or 26. 30. ; mulberry, Rs. 2-8-0 or gs.; jute, Rs. 1-2-0 or 
2s. 3d. ; fruit gardens or bamboo groves, Rs. 2-12-0 or 5s. 6d. per 
bighd. 

(23.) CHARGAT—#i, 10 annas or 1s. 3d.3 @éendri, matdr or 
mdskaid:, 8 dnnas of 15.3; sugar cane, Rs. 1-8-0 or 3s.; betel, 
Rs. 2-0-0 or 45.; Indigo, ro dnnds or rs. 3d.; vegetable gardens, 
Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. 6d.; fruit gardens, Rs. 2-0-0 or 48. ; fruit groves, 
Rs. 1-8-0 or 38. per fav, 

(24.) BrsuArA—dus rice, Rs, 1-4-0- or 28. 6d.; daran dinan, short 
aman and dere rice land, R. 1-0-0 or 28.3; muslard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 3s,: 
éhesdri, Rs. 1-4-0 or as. 6d.; barley, Rs. 1-4-0 or 2s. 6d.; thatching 
grass, Rs. 1-8-0 or 38.; vegetable gardens, Rs. 1-4-0 or 28, 6d; 
froit gardens, Rs. 5-c-o or ros.; bamboo groves, Rs. 2-8-0 or gs. 
per dighd. 

(a5.) BaJAH KuALsi—dws rice, Rs. 1-4-0 or 28. 6d.; deran dman, 
R. r-o-0 or 28.; mustard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 35.5 Aheniri, aater, wheat 
or barley, Rs. r-4-0 or 25. 6d.; mulberry, Rs. 3-0 or 6s.; Addai 
(turmeric), Rs. 1-4-0 or 28. 6d.; thatching grass, Rs. 1-0-0 or 25. ; 
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vegetable gardens, Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. 6d.; fruit gardens,,,Rs, 3-0-0 or 
4s.; bamboo proves, Rs. 2-0-0 or 4s, per drpid. 

(26.) KHUJGIFUR—dw rice, Rs. 1-4-0 or 28. 60.; daran dman and 
short dan, 12 dnnds or 1s. 6d.; 42 mustard, Adesdri, or mdshalde, 
Rs. t-g-0 or 25. 6d.; mafar, R. r-o-o or 28. ; wheat, Rs. 1-4-0 or 
28, Gd; jute, Rs. 2-0-0 or 45.5 Aa/di (turmeric), Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. 6d.; 
thatching grass, R. r-c-o or 28.; vegetable pardens, Rs, 1-4-0 or 
2s. Od, ; fruit gardens or bamboo proves, Rs. 2-0-0 or 4s, ; tobacco, 
Rs. 1-8-0 or 35. per dived. 

(27.}) BaLAni— dws rice, Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. 6d.; daran dman and short 
dman, R. 1-0-0 or 23.; /#/, mustard, &Aesdri, mater, wheat and barley, 
Rs, I-4-0 or 25, 6d. ; jute, Ks. 2-0-0 or qs.; Aaldi, Rs. 1-8-0 or 35. ; 
tobacco, Rs. 1-4-0 or 2s. 6d.; thatching grags, R. 1-0-0 or as. ; 
vegetable gardens, Ks. 1-4-0 or 23. 6d. ; fruit gardens, Rs. 3-12-0 or 
73. Od. per ered. 

(28.) Gopacari—mater, § dnnds or 1s.; betel, Rs. 4-o-0 or &s. ; 
Indigo, 8 dnnds or 18.; thatching grass, 12 dnnds or 1s. 6d.; fruit 
gardens or bamboo groves, Rs, 2-8-0 or §5. per digvid. 

(29.) GopALrur—#Z, ro dnnds or 18. 3d.; A4esdr? and matar, | 
& dnndis or 13.; sugarcane, Rs, 1-3-0 or 35.; betel, Rs. 2-0-0 and 4s.; 
indigo, 10 dnnds or 1s, 3d.; mdshafdz, 8 dnnds or is.; thatching 
grass, 12 dnnds or 1s. 6d, ; fruit gardens or bamboo groves, Rs, 2-8-0 
or 5s. per digid. ‘ 

(30.) JAKARKANDIi—dwyr rice, #/, mustard, Atesdri, matar, wheat, 
barley or jute, Rs. I-4-0 or 25, 6d. ; mulberry, fruit gardens or 
hamboo groves, Rs. 2-5-0 or §s. per digvhd. 

(31.) BaRiGAoN—dws rice, 74 mustard, Adesdri, mafar, wheat, 
barley or jute, Rs. r-g-o or 2s. 6d.; mulberry, fruit gardens, or 
bamboo groves, Rs, 2-8-0 or §s. per dived. 

(32.) CHAUPUKHURIA—iws rice, Rs. 1-g-0 or 25. 6d.; deren dman, 
R. r-o-0 or 2s.; 4%, derdrfi, wheat or barley, Rs, 1-4-0 or 23, 6d. ; 
mustard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 3s,; mulberry, Rs. 3-0-0 or Gs.; jute, Rs. 1-4-0 or 
as. 6d.; amdsvteidi, Re. 1-4-0 or 26. Gd.; thatching grass, Rs. 1-8-0 or 
35.; vegetable gardens, Rs, 1-4-0 or 25, 6d.; fruit gardens or bamboo 
groves, Rs. 2-8-0 or 5s. per Jrgfd. 

(33.) CHHATRAGACHHA—<dws rice, Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. 60.3 darav 
dman, KR. I-co or 23.; fa, Abesdri, mdstafidi, wheat or barley, 
Rs. 1-4-0 or 28. 6d.; mustard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 38.; mulberry, Rs, 2-8-0 or 
5s. ; thatching grass, Rs, 1-4-0 or 2s. 6d, ; fruit gardens or bamboo 
groves, Rs, 2-0-0 or 4s. per digi. 

(34.) HaRaPuR—d«dws rice, Rs. 1-8-0 or 3%: deran dan, 
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Rs, 1-4-0 or 2s. 6d.; mustard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 95.; jute, Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. 
6d. ; thatehing grass, Ks. 1-8-0 or 35. ; vegetable gardens, Rs. 1-8-0 
or 3s, ; fruit gardens, Rs, 3-8-0 or 7s. per dsm. 

(35.) DiGaLkanDI—dus rice, Rs. 1-8-0 or 38.3; daran dimeaz, 
Rs. 1-4-0 or 26. 6d, ; mustard, Rs. 1-8-0 or 35.; mulberry, Rs. 3-0-0 or 
6s.; jute, Rs. 1-8-0 or 38.; indigo, Rs. 1-4-0 or 2s, 6d.; thatching 
prass, Rs, 1-8-0 or 35.; vegetable gardens, Ks. 1-8-0 or 35.3 fruit 
gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or 6s. per daria, 

Rates of rent have enormously increased during the present 
century, for the Collector states that prior to the Decennial Settle- 
ment in 1790, the rates current for ordinary land appear to have 
heen about 24 dnnds per dye4d, or under ts. an acre. 

MANURE is not used on rice fields, and but to a slight extent for 
other crops. Vegetable or fruit gardens and bamboo groves are 
occasionally manured, but it is difficult to estimate the cost, Inri- 
gation is common only in rice lands. It ts conducted by means of 
small trenches or ditches ; the water is supplied from wells, tanks, 
and also from natural watercourses, but, the want of a sufficient 
supply of water for this purpose is said to be greatly felt, The 
Collector estimates the average cost of irrigation for rice land to 
amount to about RK. t-c-o per dev, or Gs. an acre. The practice 
of allowing land to recruit itself by remaining fallow is never 
followed, and only under unayoilable circumstances is a field 
allowed to remain uncultivated for a short time, saya single crop 
season or even a year. Rotation of crops ona regular system is 
unknown, but occasionally in order to quicken a soil which has 
become exhausted from being continually under a single crop, 
another crop may be substituted. It is a substitution rather than a 
rotation of crops. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES.—FAMINES—The maximum price of un- 
husked rice during the Bengal famine of 1866-64 was x2 sers of So 
folds for the rupee, equal to gs. 4d. a hundred-weight, and of cleaned 
rice & serstor the rupee, or 138. qd, per hondred-weight. The 
scarcity, however, was not felt so severely in Rajshahi District as to 
render it necessary to invoke Government aid. In 1871, the Col- 
lector reported that local prices had then returned to what were 
regarded as ordinary rates before the scarcity of 1866. The famine 
of 1874, however, was felt more severely, and had it not been for 
prompt Government aid, much acute distress would undoubtedly 
have been experienced. As it was, the importation of Government 
vrain tended to keep down local prices, while relief works were 
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opened to provide work for the able-bodied whose crops had been 
destroyed, and charitable food depéts for gratuitous distributions of 
food to the aged and sick. 

DROUCHTS are occasioned more by the absence of local rainfall 
than the failure of the rivers to bring down their customary supply 
of water, and are more injurious to the crops than high floods. 
Fortunately, however, this calamity is of very rare occurrence, No 
means have yet been adopted as safeguards against drought, nor are 
any special protective works on this account considered necessary. 

FLoops.—Rajshdhi District is subject to floods caused by the 
annual rising of the Ganges, and often aggravated by excessive rain- 
fall: in moderation, these annual inundations instead of being a 
source of mischief are of the greatest possible benefit as fertilising 
the soil. On only two occasions within the experience of the pre- 
sent generation have floods occurred on such a serious scale as to 
materially affect the general harvest of the District, The first of ~ 
these floods took place in 1838, and the second in 1865. The latter 
flood was mainly caused by the excessive rainfall within the District. 
The heavy rainfall of 1871 caused extensive inundations in Raj- 
shdhi, as in the other Districts that are washed by the Ganges. The 
waters were out on this occasion from the end of August to the 
second week of October, and the whole country was flooded, It is 
believed, indeed, that these were the highest floods on record in the 
District. The cattle suffered much from the loss of fodder, and the 
people were greatly inconvenienced by being driven to seek shelter 
on high places, When the water subsided, cholera also broke out 
in an epidemic form. The damage, however, done to the crops 
was comparatively small. The daran dwar rice crop grew on in 
most places uninjured, and managed to keep its head above the 
waters, even when they rose quickly. Eventually a very fair dman 
harvest was reaped, The Civil Station is protected from the over- 
flow of the Ganges by substantial embankments. In the rural tracts 
there are no such protective works on any large scale; but in the 
localities where there is most danger, the fields are surrounded by 
steep embankments, for the construction of which deep trenches are 
dug, These trenches help to carry off the surface water, and during 
the rainy season they serve as small canals for water communication, 
which at this time of the year is the only method of locomotion from 
one place to another, apart from the main roads. 

BuicHts have never afflicted Rajshdhi District on so large a scale 
as to affect the general harvest, although on one or two occasions 
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within the memory of the present generation, the crops have sus- 
tained more or less damage from flights of insects. A species of 
worm called Adréd/a occasionally causes injury to the rice crops in 
particular localities. No remedial measures are adopted by the 
cultivators in the case of their fields being attacked by blight, 

COMPENSATING INFLUENCES IN CASES OF DrouUGcHT ok FLoap.— 
In years of drought, the rich crops obtained from low-lying lands, 
which in ordinary years are not cultivable at all, tend in some 
measure to compensate for the loss of the crops on the uplands; 
conversely, in seasons of flood, there is an increased fertility in the 
higher lands. The Collector reports, however, that he is not aware 
of any instance in which the occurrence of a flood has induced the 
people to bring land on the higher levels into cultivation, which in 
ordinary years would be left untilled. 

FAMINE Warninas,—The Collector is of opinion that preparations 
for relief operations on the part of Government are necessary when 
food prices show the slightest tendency to rise beyond the rates 
reached in 1866-67, Ze beyond 8 sevs per rupee, or 135 4d. per 
hundred-weight. Any extensive loss of the local crops would result 
_ ina considerable rise in price. The fact of rice selling at the rate 
of 16 sers per rupee, or 6s. Sd. per hundred-weight, in January or 
February soon alter the great winter harvest, should, in the opinion 
of the Collector, be acCepted as a warning of the approach of famine 
later in the year. The District mainly depends upon the dan 
or cold-weather mice crops, which are harvested about the enil 
of the year. The dvr or autumn rice crop could not make up for 
an almost total loss of the davan harvest ; nor would the autumn crop 
alone, even if a plentiful one, enable the people to live through the ~ 
year without actual famme. The Collector, in his report to me in 
1871, stated that if In seasons of general scarcity throughout 
Bengal, exportations from Rajshahi District were to cease, the people 
might escape famine without importation from other Districts. A 
cessation of exports, however, is not to be expected; and the 
Collector expresses his doubts whether, should the District be 
brought to depend entirely upon imported grain, there are suffi- 
cient facilities for importation and means of transit to prevent the 
danger of the isolation of any part of the District, There are 
very few roads suitable for traffic, and the mvers and water channels 
dry up in the summer months, when a scarcity of food is most to be 
apprehended. The Northern Bengal State Railway, however, which 
is now (1875) in course of construction, will cross the District from 
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south to north, and provide means for the early i Importation of grain 
in times of necessity, 

FOREIGN awD ABSENTEE “LANDED ProprieTors,—In i871 there 
were six Enropean landholders registered as proprietors on the rent- 
roll of the District, paying a total revenue of “62153 to the State. 
The District rent-roll in 1870-71 showed 1731 estates, owned by 
5482 registered proprietors and co-parceners, paying a total land 


revenue to the State In that year of ~103,460e, Although the- 2°. 
Muhammadans form the great majority of the District population, © /° — 
being 77-7 per cent,, yet In 18972 only 60r Musalmdn landholdéws = : 


were entered as proprietors on the District rent-roll, paying a total 
land revenue to the Government of “f/8209. The Collector estimates 
that about one-fourth of the entire District is owned by absentee or 
foreign landlords. 

Roaps anpD Mgans or Communication.—The paisa Is @ list 
of the principal lines of road in Rajshdh{ Distnct, with their esti- 
mated annual cost for maintenance and repairs, as returned to me 
by the Collector in 1871. (1) Roads within the limits of the town 
and Civil Station of Rampur Beauleah, nine miles in length: total 
yearly cost of maintenance and repairs, #4940. (2) Road from ~ 
Rampur Beauleah to the sub-divisional station of Nattor, thirty-one 
roilés in length ; total yearly cost of maintenance and repairs, “ 140, 
(3) Road from Nattor to the Atrdi river, six miles in length; annual 
cost of maintenance and repairs, “30. (4) Road from Nattor to the 
police station (“dnd of Lalpur, twenty miles in length; annual 
cost of maintenance and repairs, #100. (5) Road from Rampur 
Beauleah to Arankdl4, known as the Pdtnd road, forty-two miles in 
length ; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, “210. (6) 
from Rampur Beauleah to Ndohatd, ten miles in length; annual cost 
of maintenance and repairs, 50. (7) Road from Beauleah to Bat- 
rachhi, fourteen miles in length; annual cost of maintenance and 
repairs, “200, (8) Road from Nattor to Ddddpur, twenty-nine 
miles in length; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, 3150. 
The above roads are all under local management, and provided for 
out of the district funds. (9) The Bargdchhi and Dindjpur Imperial 
road, for about eighteen miles of its length, runs through Rajshdhi 
District The annual cost of maintenance and repairs of the . 
Rajshdhf{ section of this road and its bridges is returned at 478. 
This main line of road is under the control and management of the 
‘Public Works Department. The above-mentioned nine lines of road 
comprise a total length of a hundred and seventy-nine mules, and are 
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maintained at a total estimated cost of (1898 a-year, Besides the 
foregoing, there are several minor tracks which, although in many 
' cases not available for wheeled traffic, form footways from village to 
village. These little tracks or pathways are kept up by the villagers 
or landholders. 

No large markets have of late years sprung up along the roads, and 
other routes of traffic. There are at present no limes of railway 
open in Rajshdhi, but the new Northern Bengal State Railway now 
in course of cotistruction will intersect the whole District from 
south to north, entering the District a few miles to the east of 
Lalpur police station (*Admd), and leaving it near the little village of 
Sabhurdmpur. Two natural canals are used for irrigation in the 
District: viz, the Nanddkujd &4d/ and the Musé Khan &Adi, the 


— former being ten, and the latter eight miles in length. Both of 


these canals have been alluded to in a former page of this Statis- 
tical Account, when treating of the water supply and river system 
of the District. ‘The greatest breadth of either of these water 
channels is about three hundred feet, and their greatest depth about 
twenty-four feet. They are navigable by large vessels during the 
rainy months only, at which season they are thickly crowded with 
trading boats. No river ports or trading villages of any importance 
are situated on these canals. 

.°. FERRIES are numerous where the roads cross the larger streams 


stray vand water-courses. The ferry boats are reported to be in good 


order, and to be suitable for the purpose in which they are em- 
ployed. The amount of ferry collections is stated at about #1700 
per annum. 

No MINES OR QUARRIES exist in Rajshahi District, and there 
seems to be no reason to believe that any mines were carried on in 
former days, and have now ceased to be worked. 

MANUFACTURES.—Silk spinning and weaving has been carried on 
in Rajshdhi District for several centuries past. The East India 
Company established a factory in Radjshdh{ in the eighteenth cen- 
tary. tn 1832 the Company had two head factories in the Dis- 
trict, one at the town of Rdmpur Beauleah, and the other at 
Sardah. Each of these factories was the seat of a Commercial 
Residency. Part of the Resident's duty was the supply of a cer- 
tain “provision” of silk. For this purpose he had a considerable 
number of filatures placed at his disposal, some the Company's 
property, others hired. ‘The cocoons were brought to these filatures 
as arule by farkers or middlemen, who purchased them from the 
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rearers of silkworms, who again made their own arrangements with 
the mulberry growers, As a rule, the rearing of the silkworms and 
_ the growing of mulberry leaves for their food, were kept as distinct 
occupations, and followed by separate classes. Sometimes, however, 
the silkworm rearers grew their own mulberries. Advances of cash 
were made from the head factory to the gazéérs or middlemen,, who. » 
were paid, sometimes according to the weight of green cocoons: 


brotight in by them, but more generally according to the actual aah ; 


outtum of silk, Advances were occasionally made direct to the 
rearers of the worms, and those who took such advances were <- 
granted certain privileges, such as the exemption of being summoned 
by the civil courts when under engagements to the head factory. 
Silkk was not manufactured at the Company's establishments in 
Rajshdhi, but after being reeled off at the filatures was exported 
In its raw state. In the year 1835, the Company gave up private 
trade, and its factories in Rajshdhi District were sold off, passing 
into the hands of Messrs. R. Watson and Co. Besides the factories 
purchased from the Company, Messrs. Watson and Co. own several 
other large filatures in Rajshdhi District.’ Since the establishment 
of the Company's factories during the past century the art of silk 
spinning in Rajshdhf has much improved, and the trade has enor- 
mously developed. Excellent raw silk 1s now manufactured tn large 
quantities, nearly the whole of which is exported to Europe. In 
1871, the Collector reported that in Messrs. Watson and Co.'s 
factories employment was given to from eight thousand to nine 
thousand persons in the manufacture of raw silk alone; the capital 
invested in the undertaking being as much as from 4,160,000 to 
#,180,000 perannum, The total out-turn of raw silk from European 
and native filatures in Rdjshdhf is estimated at about 5000 maunds 
or 180 tons, value “372,000. 

Mr. J. Geoghegan, Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, in a Report 
on “Silk in India” (Calcutta, 1872), quotes the following extract 
regarding the mode of cultivation of the mulberry plant, from a 
report by Mr. Hyde, formerly one of the Company's Commercial 
Residents in Rdjshdhi. “In the Beauleah awrangr (factories) the 
mulberry cultivation is entirely accomplished from cuttings of five 
or six inches in length ; which in the course of five or six months 
after planting become sufficiently rooted in the ground to admit 
of the leaves being used. The cuttings are set three or four 
together, with six inches space between each cluster, and in rows, 
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leaving sufficient width between the rows to admit of the ground 
being turned up by the 4eddé/i (hoe or spade), and the small plough 
- wsedin Bengal. The fields are never irrigated, but if the weather 
be favourable with a seasonable supply of rain, five or six crops 
of leaves may be obtained every year, but never fewer than four, 
unless there should be an unusual drought. If the mulberry plants 
be originally planted in good land, well tended, and well weeded, 
they will last ten or fifteen years. In that case it 1s necessary to 
supply fresh earth annually by way of manure, after the first two or 
three years. The time, however, during which one set of cuttings will 
continue to produce a nutritious leaf depends much on the quality 
of the soil and the attention paid to render it fertile. Some fields will 
not last more than four or five years, The height to which the mul- 
berry grows, before it 1s cut, varies accordingly as the weather is 
favourable or otherwise. It may be roughly stated at from two to 
four feet. The plant, when required, is cut three or four inches from 
the ground, except in the rainy season, when the stumps are allowed 
to be eight or ten inches in length. After the plant has been used 
for the worm in July, it is allowed to grow to waste, in order that the 
rains or inundations may not destroy or injure it. The rains having 
subsided, the plant 1s again cut down, and the land plonghed and 
dressed as may be requisite for the grand aad (crop) of the year, called 
the November Jana. .... . In the Beauleah arenes (factories) 
not a worm is reared from the leaf of the fre, but the large or 
annual worm prefers the leaf of the shrub, which 1s well matured, 
to that which 1s young and tender. Hence it may be inferred that 
the annual worm would thrive better upon the tree-leaf than upon 
the shrub-leafi The tree mulberry, although never used in this 
District, is said to be largely cultivated in Rangpur. The mulberry 
shrub, notwithstanding that it occasions more labour and expense, 
is more profitable than the tree, from its yielding four or five crops 
in the year.” 

The method of rearing adopted will appear from the following 
extracts from a paper by Mr Speed, published in vol. iii, of the 
“Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India,” and quoted in p. 15 of Mr J. Geoghegan’s Report on 
“Silk in India,” above cited :—" Receiving houses for worms.—The 
best sizé is about 24 feet long, 15 feet broad, and 9g feet high, 
including a raised floor of 3 feet; the walls to be of earth about 
a cubit thick, and roof of thick compact thatch, the ridge being 144 
feet from the ground, or 8} perpendicular feet higher than the 
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upper part of the wall, with doorways to the southward (most pre- 
ferable) or eastward, and two small windows at nearly the top of — 
the walls on the same side, Such a house is capable of containing ° 
200 Adédns, or 256,000 worms; that is, 5 gherds or machdns, 
each having 16 dafds or shelves of 54 by 4} feet, with a raised rim | 
of two or three inches well plastered with cow or buffalé dung ; the 
last being the most esteemed by the natives, as the odour is, mdre’.’ 
congenial to the worms; in each of the shelves there is suffi- 


clent space for 2} &dAdns, or 3200 worms. ‘The ghardr or”. ae 


mackéns are supported by four corner bamboos, which rest on 
small earthen saucers containing water, for the purpose of prevent-. 
ing the passage of ants and other insects. 

To each house there should be ten chavadratis, pAings, or spinning 
mats, of 34 by 4 feet, with a raised work of three inches, The 
remainder of the fittings are a close bamboo cfteé or screen for 
the door, and another for each window; a few large-sized baskets 
for carrying leaves; a knife for cutting the leaves during the early 
stages of the worm; three or four punnies for sardaés and mats for 
spreading on the floor, with a small number of earthen pots or 
dulcis, for sundry purposes ; the whole costing from so to 65 rupees 
(45 to 6, 10s.) per house, according to the locality and the facility 
of procuring labour and cheap material. Extra Expenses.—To 
every twelve houses there should be an extra building of thatch and 
mat, twenty feet long, twelve feet broad, and eight feetin height, with 
a mud floor, as a storeroom to put away any materials not in use, 
but more especially to afford protection to the ctamdrate: or spinning 
mats during the night at spinning time; the worm being inclined to 
relax its operations during darkness and the changed air of the 

night, to the consequent deterioration of the cocoons ; while, by the 
' influence of light and protection from night air, the animal continues 
its labour unremittingly, and produces a superior cocoon. The cost 
of this building may be from Rs. 4-8-o to Rs. 6-8-0 (9s. to 138.) per 
rearing house. .. . 

“Of the mulberry about three-fifths is actual leaf, and two-fifths 
wood and waste. During the first stage or Aa/#e, the leaf must be 
very finely cut up; for the second, quartered; for the third and 
fourth stages it is given whole on the stick as cut from the field. 
The shelves require to be most carefully cleaned every morning of 
the last two stages, the worms being easily removed for this purpose 
after they have ascended on to the fresh supplies. The supplies of 
food are given twice a day during the first and second stages, and dur- 
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ing the two last stages every six or eight hours, or even oftener if the 
worms are observed to eat with avidity, which is generally the case 
for two or three days in each of the latter stages. As soon as the 
worms are ready to spin, they turn froma greenish cream te a mellow 
light orange colour, not unlike the pulp of a ripe gageya. The 
worms are then put in the cAendradis or spinning mats, and placed 
in the open air, facing the sun when not too powerful, or tumed-a 
little aside when the rays are strong, but under no shade; and all 
night under cover with a lamp burning till past midnight, and again lit 
just before daybreak. The worms work with activity for thirty-six 
_- hours, and gradually relaxing, continue ther operations for fifty-six 
hours, About four or five days afterwards,.the cocoons are ready 
for reeling. ‘During the rains, or at the two last dena or crops of 


the year, the cocoons are ready for reeling on the third day, and as 


at this season they will not keep sound for many days, should 
be run off as quickly as possible; while at other periods, killing 
the larva either by exposure to the sun, or by heating in an 
oven at a moderate temperature, preserves the perfection of the 
cocoons.” 

The method of reeling pursued by the natives is thus described : 
“The eidsds or rearers,of the silk-worm wind off the cocoons in 


‘ ae //garthen basins (with the aid of cow-dung as fuel instead of wood) 


upon the common Bengal weffeAs, or reels mace of bamboo, the 
thread so reeled being called pafxi. Fine and coarse threads are 
wound in the same skein indiscriminately, and parts of the husk are 
frequently introduced to increase the weight; hence it is necessary 
to have the gafai rewound. This is first done on bobbins, in order to 
preserve the different degrees of fineness. The silk is then wound 
from these bobbins upon a large reel, to separate and distinguish the 
. colours of each assortment, and is taken off, as soon as dry, to be 
twisted into skeins.” The reeling machines used in the present 
large European filatures are of the best description procurable, 
and the greatest pains are taken to secure a firm, well-crossed 
thread. 

The thread spun in the English factories is hardly ever worked up 
into cloth or manufactures of any sort in Rajshdh{ District; but is 
nearly all exported in its raw state. The native-spun thread, how- 
ever, is woven into a coarse description of silken cloth called 
mated, which is said to be very largely worn by the higher class of 
natives. 

OTHER Manuractures.—Besides their silk filatures, Messrs R. 


ly 


‘CONDITION OF THE MANUFACTURING CLASSES, 87. 
Watson and Co. possess several large indigo factories in Rajshdhi 
District, and conduct that manufacture on an‘extensive scale, Manu- 


facturéa are also carmed on in silver, brass, iron, lac, and basket 
work, but there is no speciality in them worthy of separate mention. 


Among the pottery manufactures are large earthenware vessels called” 


charts, which the Collector reports are, in the rainy season, made to 
serve the purposes of buoys or floats to support swimmers. It is. 


said that with the assistance of one of these floating pots, three per-* 


s0n8 can swim cross a small river ora yAz/ with ease. No case is 
known of any class of manufacture having died out in Rdjshdhi, 
nor are there any legends of ancient processes formerly in vogue, 
and now no longer made use of. 

' Posttion of THE MANUFACTURING CLassEs3—The position of 
the great majority of the manufacturing classes is said to be about 
ona par with that of the poorer cultivators and day labourers in 
the District. Their ordinary wages vary from Ks. 4 to Rs. ro, or 
from 8s. to “#1 per month. A manufacturing artisan, however, has 


prospects of bettering his position as he gains further experience of - 2 


his work. Where more than ordinary skill is involved, the manufac- 
turing labourers and artisans naturally demand higher wages than . 
the rate paid for work which does not call for so much skill. For 
good skilled labour, the rates of wages range according to the par 
ticular class of work, from 41, 10s. to “2 a month, and even 
higher. The manufacture of raw silk and of indigo is conducted 
by capitalists entirely by means of hired labour, As to the other 
manufactures of the district, there is no well-marked distinction 
between capital and labour. Weavers work in their own houses, 
elther on their own account, or to order. Artisans either work 
for masters abroad, at a fixed rate of wages, or else carry on 
‘theit work in their homes, and sell their productions to merchants. 
No particular rule exists to regulate the system of advancing money 
for manufacturing purposes. Advances to cultivators for growing 
indigo are frequently made by the planters, Occasionally, also,: 
merchants make small money advances as loans to operatives, upon 
the condition that the articles manufactured shall be sold to them at 
‘arate somewhat below the current market price. The amount ori- 
ginally advanced is of course deducted from the price of the articles, 
No class of labourers or artisans exist In Rajshahi District who are 
hereditarily attached to any manufacture in a manner which affects 
their personal freedom. 

The total number of skilled workers, mechanics, and artisans im 
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Rajshdh{ District, according to the Census of 1872, amounted to 
17,022 male adults. 

TRADE AND ComMMERCE.—The productions of Kajshahi, which 
include the chief articles of export trade, are rice, silk, indigo, jute, 
and gdnjd. The principal imports received in exchange for the 
exports are cloth and cotton goods, sugar, g/i, timber, salt, oil, 
spices, grain of various sorts, &c. The district trade is carried on 
chiefly by means of fixed markets in the towns and larger villages ; 
assisted also by periodical fairs held on the occasion of some 
religious festival, Three great annual religious-trading fairs are held 
in Rajshahi District:—One at Premtoli on the zoth day of the 
moon of Aswin, to celebrate the anniversary of the visit of the 


..\ tefotmersaint Chaitanya to Gaur, the former capital of Lower 


Bengal; the second at Mandd on the gth day of the moon of 
Chaitra, in honour of the coronation of the warrior-god.Rama (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu); and the third at Bagha, a Musalmdn 
festival to celebrate the Ramzin ‘Id, held in the second day of 


‘the moon in the Muhammadan month of Rozah. Fairs are also. 


held at Khetur, Baghsard, Pirgichhi and Pananagar m the month of 
Chaitra; at Téherpur, Lalor, and Koril in the month of Ashdr; at 
Mazipur, Sahibganj, and Chandrapur in the month of Baisdkh; and 
at-Kujail in the month of Sraban. All these fairs and religious 
festivals form temporary centres of trade. The local manufactures 
as well as the crops are in excess of the local demand, and are 
largely exported to neighbouring Districts. The Collector reports 
that the exports are considerably in excess of the imports, and 
he is of opinion that an accumulation of coin is going on in the 
District, in consequence of the balance of trade being in its 
favour. : 

CAPITAL AND INTEREST.—Such accumulations of money when they 
accrue in the hands of traders or manufacturers are generally 
employed as capital for the purpose of extending the owner’s 
business. In the hands of landowners, such savings are either 
hoarded or lent out om interest; they are never laid out in the im- 
provements of their estates, In small loan transactions, in which the 
borrower pawns some article of jewellery or household furniture 
as security for the sum lent, the usual rate of interest is at the 
rate of six pies in the rupee per mensem, equal to thirty-seven 


and a half per cent. per annum. In large transactions, in which ~ 


the lender is fully secured by a mortgage upon. houses, lands, or 
moveable property, the rate of interest is generally about twelve per 
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cent per annum. In cases.of petty agricultural advances either of 
money or seed grain to the cultivators, the rate of interest varies 
from thirty-seven and a half to as high a5 seventy-five per cent—the 
lower rate being common when the borrower gives a hen upon his 
crops, and the higher when he has nothing to offer but his own ‘per- 
sonal security. The purchase money of a landed estate varies in 
amount from ten to twenty times the annual profits. Four darge 
native banking establishments are situated in the town of Rampur 
Beauleah, belonging to the firms of Lakshmipat Chhatra Sinh of 
Bdluchar, Doli Chdnd Kandari Mal, Bébu Indra Chand, and Gosain 
Jai Sinh Bharati. There are also about twenty other such banks, 
but smaller in extent, scattered throughout the District. Most 
of the money-lending of the District is said to be in the hands 
of persons of the Tdmbulf caste. These Tambulis are gd growers 
and dealers, by caste occupation; but haying now become wealthy, 
they have abandoned their old business, and betaken themselves « 
to trade and money-lending. The Collector reports that many of 
the rich landholders also lend out money on usury, and adds that 
there are very few shopkeepers who, if they get a chance, do not 
combine money-lending with rmice-dealing, or whatever else may be 
their ordinary occupation. 

IMPORTED CaPiTaL.—The most important branches of industry 
in the District, conducted by imported capital, are the silk and 
indigo factories of Messrs KR. Watson and Company. The Collector 
estimates that this firm invests from sixteen to eighteen ‘dis 
of rupees, or “160,000 to #/180,o000 as capital every year in the 
manufacture of raw silk alone; and that employment is thus found 
for from eight to nine thousand persons. The annual out-turn of 
manufactured raw silk from the filatures of Messrs Watson and Co. is 
stated at- about two thousand maunds, or 73 tons. A French 
mercantile house—Meszsrs Perrin and Co.—also conducts a large silk 
business in Rajshahf District. Indigo manufacture is largely carried 
on by Messrs Watson and Co., but I have been unable to obtain any 
information as to the amount of capital invested, or the number of 
people for whom employment is found in this industry. It is 
estimated on page 22 of the Statistical Summary prefixed to the 
Administrative Report of Bengal for 1872-3, that the annual out- 
turn of indigo from the concerns in Rdjshdh{ District, there stated 
to be three in number, amounts to be about tooo maunds, or 
364 tons. . 

CHariTaBLe Institutions, &c«—The Rampur Beauleah alms- 
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house is maintained out of an endowment of “(120 per annum, paid 
from the proceeds of the estates of the Taherpur samindérs, supple- 
mented by voluntary contributions from the residents of the town, 
and some of the country landholders. ‘The institution was founded 
in 1854 by the wealthy saminddr of Taherpur, Bdbu Chandra Shi- 
kareswar Rdi, The funds are appropriated as follow :—(a) Tem- 
porary shelter and food are afforded to indigent persons passing 
through the town on their way to other places. (4) A monthly 
allowance, varying in amount from 4 dnnds to 1 rupee, or from 6d, 
to 25. is paid to a number of poor and helpless persons. In r&7r, 
the number thus receiving out-door money relief amounted to t34, 
all. of whom, with one exception, were residents of the District. (¢) 


‘Annually, on the last day of the Hindu month of Paush, a gratuity 


Wen --of 1 dnnd, or i4d., together with clothes and food, is given to all 
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: “poor persons who, apply for it. At the anniversary in 1871, this 
charity was distributed to 1203 persons. During the year 1871-732, 
no fewer than 8833 paupers were relieved at this institution, There 


is also an almshouse at Baéghd for Musalmidns, where travellers and 


. fakirs (Muhammadan religious meéndicants) are afforded food and 


shelter. ‘This institution 1s maintained out of the proceeds of an 


2 endowment said to have been bestowed by a Delhi Emperor. 
* Five. charitable dispensaries are maintained in Rajshdhi District, 
partly by means of endowment and local subscription, and partly by 
“Government grants of money, and of medicines free of charge. These 


are—(a@) The Rdmpur Beauleah, and (#) Nattor Dispensaries, 
maintained chiefly out of the proceeds of an endowment of “10,000 
created by the late Rajd Prasanna Ndth Rai Bahddur, the wealthy 
landholder of Dighiputiyd. (c) Lalpur and (@) Putiya Dispensaries, 
chiefly maintained by the liberality of Bibu Pares Ndrdyan Rai, 
samindar of Putiyd, supplemented by local subscriptions. (¢) Karach- 
mand Branch Dispensary, maintained at the expense of Babu Rai 
Kumar Sarkar, the landholder of Karachmana, and another wealthy 


 saminddr, Bébu Debendra Nath Tagore. Statistics of the relief 


afforded by these charitable dispensaries will be given on a sub- 
sequent page, when I come to treat of the medical aspects of the 
District. 

_ Rexicious InstiruTiows.—The Dharmd Sabha at Rampur Beau- 
leah is an institution established for the maintenance of orthodox 
Hinduism, as laid down in the. Purdns, in opposition to the Brahma 
Samaj, or reformed theistic sect of Hindus, With this object period- 
ical meetings are held, and a weekly newspaper is published under 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 9% 
the auspices of the society, which in 1871 was said to number 
several ‘thousand members.. The Rajshéhi Brahma Samaj, the 
rival theistic sect, has already been mentioned on a previous page. 
This Society was founded in 1859. Its members meet weekly for 


the purpose of prayer, and to hear theological lectures delivered 
by: members elected for the purpose. Special monthly prayer © 


meetings are also held; and on the anniversary of the founda- — ie ie 
tion of the Society, a general meeting is held, presided over: bya 9:90 -. 
delegate from the central Samaj at Calcutta. The Indian Mission... 


of the English Presbyterian Church has a station at Rdmpur 
Beauleah, and another at Nawdébganj. Besides its work of -pro- 
moting Christianity by direct religious teaching, the Mission 
Maintains four vernacular schools, with an attendance in 1871 of 
342. pupils; also an orphanage attended in 1871 by 14 children; 
and a depository for bibles and tracts, which are sold at reduced 
rates, or distributed gratuitously in cases of poverty. The Rev. 


Behdri Ldl Sinh, a native clergyman, presides over the wig? 


sion, assisted by two educated native ladies, and several out-— 
door agents. The number of baptisms of converts, smce the 
commencement of the mission in 1862 upto ré71, 1s reported at 
about 35- re 
Epucationat Instrrutions.—The Rajshéhi Literary Associa- 
tion—an institution presided over by the Collector of the District— 
numbered in 1871 about twenty educated native gentlemen as 
members. The Association meets once a fortnight to discuss ques- 
tions of literature or history. Each member in turn reads a paper 
on a subject selected for discussion. There 1s also a public library 
at'the station of Rampur Beauleah, established by the late Raja 
Anand Nath Ral, C.5.L of Nattor, and supported by public sub- 
scriptions, assisted by a prant of “20 per annum from the late 
Raja's son, Raja Chandra Ndth Radi Bahddur. Government pub- 
lications are supplied to the library free of charge by the Bengal 
Government. The state of the library at the end of 1871-72 was 
reported on as follows :—‘ The number of books of all kinds in the 
library is 3247, and six periodicals are subscribed for. The sub- 
scribers number. 18 (6 Europeans and 12 natives}, who are divided 
into three classes, paying Rs, 2-8-0 (ss), Rs. 1-8-0 (3s.), and eight 
dnnds (1s.) per mensem. Subscribers have the right to receive the 
periodicals in turn, and to take books from the library for perusal at 
their homes. The latter privilege is extensively used. The library 
is open for six hours daily, and a paid librarian is maintained. 
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Want of funds, however, is a great obstacle to the usefulness of the 
institution, as the subscriptions barely cover the current expenses.” 
The schools and educational establishments of Rajshdhi Dis- 
trict include a large Government school at Rampur Beauleah ; 
grant-in-aid schools at Dighdputiya, Lalpur, Putiyd, Sardah, and 
Taherpur; the Loknath free school at Rampur Eeauleah; the 
Prasanna Nath aided school at Nattor; a training school for 
masters, a female normal school, and a girls’ school at Rampur Eeau- 
leah ; Sanskrit Zoés or schools for teaching Hindu law and logic, at 
Rampur Beauleah, Belgharid, Ambdti, and Putiyd ; besides indige- 
nous vernacular schools scattered throughout the District. An 
account of these schools, and of the spread of education in Rajshdht, 
‘will be given on a subsequent page, when I come to treat of the 


“| administrative statistics of the District, 


' Two Newspapers are printed and published in Rajshahi—the 
Hindu Ranjikd, a weekly periodical published under the auspices 
of the Dharmd Sabha for upholding orthodox Hinduism, with a 
circulation estimated in 1871 at 2975 copies. Although started 
with the main object of upholding the religious views of the 
Sabhd, general news is also piven, and politics are occasionally 
i @iscussed. The other paper, the #tdjridii ews, is also a weekly 
Journal, printed in the Bengali character, and with a circulation 
estimated in 1872 at about rgo0 copies. This paper eschews 
‘religious topics, and confines itself to discussing matters of general 
interest, The only other printing presses in Rdjshdhi District 
in 1871 were two private presses in the town of Rampur Beau- 
leah, both of which print in English as well as in the Bengali 
character, 

INCOME oF THE District.—The Collector in 18971 returned the 
estimated Income of Rajshahi District, as calculated for the purposes 
of the Income Tax Act of 18970-71—that 1s to say the total of all 
incomes over “50 a year—at “416,706. This sum would yield 
an income-tax of “(13,022 at the then rate of 34th per cent. The 
net amount of tax actually realised in Rajshdhi District in 1870-71 
. was 2611,768, 6s. od. In the following year, 1871-72, the rate of 
the tax was reduced to 1,4,th per cent, and the minimum of incomes 
liable to assessment raised to “75 per annum. The net amount of 
income tax realised in that year was 3207, 6s. od. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—The numerous changes which 
have taken place in the revenue jurisdiction of Rdjshdhi since the 
District was first constituted render it impossible for me to present 
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a really trustworthy comparison of the revenue and expenditure at 
different. periods. Ample evidence, however, exists to show- how 
the District has increased in prosperity under British administration, 


especially of late years since it passed under the direct rule of the . 


‘Crown, Notwithstanding the many occasions on which Rajshdhi 
has been diminished ,in area, by being shorn of outlying Fiscal 
Divisions (#argeads), which were incorporated into other Districts, 
the revenue remains nearly what it was towards the close of the last - 
century, when the District area was more than five times as great: 
as it is at present; on the other hand, the expenditure on the civil 
administration, notwithstanding the diminished area of the District, 
has increased by upwards of a hundred and thirty per cent. between 
1793-94 and 1870-71. Thus in 1793-94, the total net revenue of 
Rajshthi, after deducting all sums on account of deposits and 
transfers, amounted to si44é rupees 1,622,163-14-0 or 4,175,744, 
Ss. 4d.; while the civil expenditure, after similar deductions, only 
amounted to sthéd rupees 182,913-1-0 or 19,815, 11s. 8d. In 
1850-1, after a large portion of the District had been transferred, 
the net revenue amounted to méédé rupees 1,365,002-11-0 or 
#,147,875, 6s. od. ; while the net civil expenditure had increased to 
si#fd rupees 336,361-12-0 or 36,430, 48. od. In 1870-71, after 
‘still further transfers, the net revenue amounted to Company's rupees 
1,368,083-9-6 or £136,808, 6s. rtrd; while the cost of civil adminis- 
‘tration had been further augmented to Company’s rupees 464,384- 
o-8 or £46,438, 148. rd. During the seventy-seven years, there- 
fore, between 1793-94 and 1870-71, notwithstanding the greatly 
diminished area of the District, the net revenue only fell from 
A175,734 In t793-904 to (136,808 m 1870-71, a decrease of 
435,924, or of only about twenty per cent. On the other hand, the 
civil expenditure, which amounted to only #19,815 in 1793-94 
stood at 46,435 in 1870-71, showing an increase of 4,26,623, or of 
a hundred and thirty per cent. 

The tables on the following pages exhibit the gross revenue and 
expenditure in detail of Rdjshdhi District for each of the years 
1793-94, 1650-51, and 1870-71. These tables, however, include 
many items, especially on the expenditure side, which are mere 
deposits or transfer accounts. These items are mentioned, and the 
net revenue and expenditure exhibited, as far as my materials permit, 
in the notes at the foot of each of the tables. 
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LanD. Revenvue.—As elsewhere throughout Bengal, the land tax 
is by-far the most important item of revenue im Rajshdht, and in 
1870-71 formed three-fourths of the total reverrae of the District. Sub- 
division of property has gone on rapidly under British rule, although, 
perhaps not to go great an e#tent as in some other Bengal Districts. 
During the four years, 1766-70 (the first for which any figures are‘ 
available in the Collectorate), the average annual land revenue: Was 


returned at sikéd rupees 2,702,400, or £292,760. At this period). * z hae 


and for many years subsequently, Rajshdhi formed an immense 
private estate or se¢minddri in the hands of a single individual, 
who was alone responsible to the Government for. the payment 
of the land revenue. In 1978-79, the District was in the hands 
of the celebrated Rani Bhawani; who held it subject to the pay- 
ment of an annual Government rental of s#eed rupees «2,285,649, 
or £247,611, r93. 6d. The Rani gradually fell into arrears, and for 
several years Government either managed the estate itself in the 
name of the Rani, or farmed it out torevenue contractors. This pro- 
cedure had some effect in increasing the revenue, and finally the Rani 
made over the estate to her adopted son, Rajd Ram Krishna. At the 
Decennial Settlement im 1790, Raja Rim Krishna engaged for the: 
whole District, the total revenue payable being w#td mpees2,328,101, 
or252,2%1. Atthe time of the Permanent Settlement, numbers of 
tdiuéedders or subordinate landholders were declared independent of 
the saminddr, and entitled to hold their lands and pay the Govern- 
ment rental direct into the District treasury, instead of through the 
saminddr as heretofore. The result of these separations was that 
in 1800-01 the District comprised 1663 separate estates, paying a 
total land revenue of site rupees 1,477,450, or 4,159,407, the 
average land revenue payable by each estate being 44d rupges 
g17-12-9,0r +99, 8s. 6d, Only 141 out of the 1603 separate esfate 
were returned as paying a Government revenue exceeding #100 per 
annum, The decrease of the total land revenue of the Distnct in 
1800-01, as compared with 1790, 1s stated to be owing to the separa- 
tion from the District of the large tract known as Nij Rajshahi, which 
in 1793 was divided among the Dnhstricts to the south of the Ganges. 

In 18so0-51, the total number of estates in Rajshahi District 
amounted te 1813, possessed by 4550 registered proprietors or co- 
parceners, paying a total land revenue to‘'Government of s444 rupees 
1,176,516, or #129,455, 9s.) average land revenue payable by each 
estate, mtd rupees 648-14-t1, or 270, 6s. od.; average land 
evenue payable by each registered proprietor or coparcener, sited 

¥YOL, VIII, F 
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-Tupees 2§8-g-2, or 28, os. 3d. Landed estates are divided inte 
three classes, (1) those paying a Government rental of “100 and 
ypwards per annum; (2) those paying between “10 and 4100; and 
(3) those paying below #10 per annum. Of the 1813 estates in 
1850-51, 209 belonged to the first class. These were owned by 680 
registered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total Government 
revenue of 26d rupees 562,000, or 60,883, 6s. Sc. ; average revenue 
paid by each estate, ##4d rupees 26,889, or “2912, 198. 6d. : 
average revenue paid by each individual proprietor or coparcener, 
sitkd rupees 826-8-0, or 89, tos. od. The second class of estates 
numbered 713 in 1850-51, owned by 2370 registered proprietors or 
coparceners, paying a total Government revenue of siffd rupees 
99,033, or £62,728, 115, 6d. ; average revenue paid by each estate, 
“ sited rupées §12-1-8, or “87, 198. 7d, ; average revenue paid by each 
Individual proprietor or coparcener, sikbd mpees 244-c-1, or 4, 26, 
-gs..4d, The third class of estates numbered 891, owned by 1500 
registered proprietors or coparceners, paying.a total Government 


revenue of sitd rupees 35,483, or ¢ 3843, roa. rod; average revenue . 


paid by each estate, skid rupees 39-13-0, or 4, 68 3d.; average 
revenue paid by each individual proprietor or coparcener, sikAd 
rupees 23-16-6, or “2, 11s. 2d. 

. By, 1840-41, sub-infeudation had been. carried to a much greater 


fe pape extent, although the larger estates were paying a considerably higher 
hea a “average of Government land revenue than in the previous years. 
. ‘The total number of estates in 1870-71 had fallen to 1721, as against 


1813 in 1850; but this decrease is due to the lessened area of the 


District, On the other hand, the number of registered proprietors — 


and coparceners had increased to s492. The total land revenue 
realised in 1870-41 amounted to Company's rupees 1,029,031, or 
#102,903, 28. od., the current land revenue demand for the year being 
# 103,456, 108. od. The average land revenue paid by each estate 
amounted to Company's Rs, 592-2-0; or “59, 45. gd.; average 
payment by each individual proprietor or coparcener, Company's 
Rs. 189-6-0, or #18, 148. gd. The first class of estates paying a Go- 
vernment revenue of upwards of “too per annum numbered 189 in 
rayo-71, owned by $72 registered proprietors or coparceners, paying 
a total Government revenue of Rs. 821,862 or £82,186, 4s.; aver- 
age payment by each estate, Rs. 4348-7-8, or 4434, 165. 114d, ; 


average payment by each individual proprietor; Rs. g42-4-0, or “94, _ 


ss. od. The second class or medium-sized estates. paying between 
#10 and #100 per annum niumbered 670 in 1870-71, owned by 


1 
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2716 registered proprietors. or Ghypatdagens paying a total Government | 
revenue of Rs; 176,467, or 417,040, 145. 08. 5 average payment by. 


each estate, Rs. 263-6-0, or £26, 6s. od. ; average payment by edch Soe : 
individual proprietor, Rs. O5- O-0, OF #6; tos, od, The third clais- ES ube 


or small-sized estates paying below ro per annum numbered 862. : 


.in 1890-71, owned by 1904 registered proprietors, paying’ a total: 29% 5 
Government land revenue of Rs. 30,702, OF #3070, 45. odd. avetae 9; 
payment by each estate, Rs. 35-10-0, or 3, r1s. od. = ; average pay- aa 
ment by each individual proprietor or coparcener, Rs, 16-2-0, 08 © Fg 


#1, 123. 3d. 

RENT Suirs.—The operation of Act X. of 1859, and the subse- 
quent laws which repealed and consolidated its provisions, resulted 
in a general enhancement of rents throughout the District; but the 
number of such cases brought before the Civil Court has considet- 
ably decreased of late years. The number of rent cases instituted 
under the provisions of Act X. of 1859, or of subsequent laws based 
upon it, are returned by the Collector as follow :—In 1461-62, 2341° 
otiginal suits and 1789 miscellaneous applications ; in 1862-63, 6922 
original suits and 4777 mistellaneous applications ; in 1866-67, Sgr °~. 
original suits and 1528 miscellaneous applications; and in 1868-69, 
692 original suits and 1163 miscellaneous applications. 

PROTECTION TO’ Person anv Prorrrty has steadily increased 
under British rule. In 1791 there were three magisterial and three 
revenue and civil courts in Rajehdhi- District; in 1800 there were 
four magisterial and four revenue and civil courts; in 180, five 
Magisterial and twelve revenue ahd civil courts; in 1862, seven 
magisterial and fourteen revenue and civil courts; in 1869, eight 
magisterial and thirteen revenue and civil courts; and‘in 1870-73, 
thirteen magisterial and fifteen revenue and civil courts. The number 
of covenanted European officers constantly stationed in the District 
was three in 1791, four in 180q, five in 1850, and four in each of the 
years 1862, 1869, and 1870-71. ° 

PoLtice Prorecrion has béen rendered more eavntnletie At 
the time of the Decennial Settlement in 1790, an allowance of 
sikkd rupees 36,926 was made to the saminddr, Réjd Rdm Krishna, 
for police purposes.. The greater part of this sum, however, went 
towards providing guards for the saminddss revenue courts (Aackdris), 
and escorts for his treastire. Only ss#4f rupees 16,000 appear to 
have been devoted to maintaming police for the general peace of the 
District. No information exists showing thé details of this force, but 
it is on record that twelve patrol boats were maintained on the 
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various rivers to protect the country from d@eédits (gang robbers) and 
armed. fdairs (wandering religious mendicants), who were -very 
troublesome. The criminal police were employed in patrolling the 
towns and market places, in guarding the jails and police stations 
(Hidnds), in escorting prisoners, and in serving and enforcing warrants 
and law processes. ‘They also manned the patrol boats. In 1793. 
the supervision and maintenance of this branch of the police were 
taken away from the saminddr, and made over exclusively to the 
Collector, the saminditr being called on to contribute a certain pro- 
portion of the cost, and the remainder provided by the levy of a 
police tax on the towns and markets. In 1795 the total cost of the 
police was si#idé rupees 38,669, or 4189, 38. 0d. In r8or-2 the 
District was partially guarded by a sendi corps or militia-police, 
consisting of 2 famdddrs, 4 Advalddrs, 4 naiks, and 100 sepoys, main- 
tained at a cost of si#td rupees 6246, or .£676, 138. od. The 
ordinary District police were distributed over twenty-seven police 
circles (AAdads\, at a cost of si#td rupees 35,604, or 473857, 23. od. 
Besides these, two guard boats were employed at a cost of 4.79, and 
30 chaprdsis or messengers at a cost of »£156. ‘The records for this 
year mention only the cost of each fidad, and give no information as 
to the number of regular police employed in each, or of the village 
Swatch. In 1840 the regular District police consisted of 249 foot- 


“omen, with 39 native officers, and in 1860 of 180 footmen with 30 


~- mative officers, In 1840, the cost of officering the District police, 
from the rank of head constable (jamddir') upwards, amounted to 
41379, 145. od.; and in 1860 to #1328, 45. od. 

At the present day, Rajshah! District is divided into twelve saline 
circles (2dr) as follows :—(a) In the headquarters sub-division— 
(1) Rampur Beauleah, (2) Goddagan, (3) Tanor, (4) Manda, (5) 
Binddikdra, (6) Baghmard, (7) Putiyd, (8) Charghdt, (9) Lalpur. 
' (8) In the Nattor sub-division—(10) Nattor, (11) Baraigdon, and - 
(tz) Singré, The present police force consists of the regular District 
police, a municipal police for the protection of the towns, and a 
tural constabulary or village watch. ‘The total strength and cost of 
maintenance of each of these bodies is as follows -— 

THE REGULAR PoLice consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 :—1 superior European officer or District superintendent 
of police, maintained at a salary of Rs. roca a month, or #1200 
per annum ; 6 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 
per month, or #120 a year; and 57 officers on less than Es. roo 
per month, or “7,120 a year; maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2420 


: POLICE STATISTICS. | irar 
per month, or “2904 a year, giving an average pay of Rs. 8-6-9 
per month, or 446, 18. 1rd. a year for each subordinate officer... 
The rank and file consisted of 321 foot police constables, maintained: 
at a total cost of Rs. 2161 a month, or 2593, 43. od. a year, - 
giving an average pay of Rs. 6-11-8 per month, or £8, 1s. 6d. a year 
for each constable; total of police of all ranks, 385 men... The™ 


other expenses connected with the District Police are—A sum of ~~ * 


Rs. too a month, or #120 a year, a5 travelling expenses for. the.» 
District Superintendent; Rs. 177 a month, or “2rz, 8s. od. a year: 

for the pay and travellimg allowance of his establishment; and: 

Rs. 624-14-8 amonth, or “749, 18s. od. a yearforcontingencies and | 
all other expenses ; bringing up the total cost of the regular police 
of Rajshahi District in 1872 to Rs. 6482-14-8 a month, or 47779, 

ros, od. for the year. The area of the District, as taken approzi- 
mately for the purposes of the Census, Is 2234 square miles ; and 
the total population, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, 19) 
1,310,729. According to these figures, the total strength of the: 
regular police force 1s one man to every 5°80 square miles of the 
District area, or one man to every 3404 of the population. The 
annual cost of maintaining the force is equal to a charge of 
Rs. 34-13-2, or 263, 93. 8d. for each square mile, and a fraction 
less than an dnnd, or r#d. per head of the population. 

THE Muwictean Pouice consisted at the end of 1872 of a small 
force of 5 officers and 79 men, maintained at a total cost of 
Rs. §18-1-4 a month, or “621, 14s. od. a year. The only towns 
protected by Municipal Police in 1872 were Rampur Beauleah and 
Nattor, containing an ageregate population of 31,965, the strength 
of the police force being in the proportion of I man to every 380 
of the town inhabitants. The cost of the Municipal Police in 
1872 amounted to 37, dnnds, or 49 pence, per head of the town 
population. 

THe Rurat Pouce, oR VILLAGE WatTcu, consisted in 1872 of 
$333 men, maintained principally by the villagers at an estimated 
total cost of Rs. 125,682, or 412,568, 45, od., equal to one man to 
every “67 of a square mile as compared with the District area, or 
one man to every 393 of the population; maintained at a cost of 
Rs. s6-4-4, or 45, 128. 64d. per square mile of area, or 14 annas, 
or 24d. per head of the population. Each village watchman has on 
an average the charge of 74 houses, and in 1872 received an average. 
pay in money or landsof Rs. 3-2-3 per month, or #3, 155. 5d. a year, 
. Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal or 
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town police, and the village watch or rural constabulary, the 
machinery for protecting person and property in Rajshahi District 
consisted at the end of 1872 of a total force of 3802 officers and men ; 
equal to an average of one man to every "58 of a square mile as 
compared with the District area, ar one man to every 345 persons 
as compared with the population. The estimated aggregate cost (from 
both Government'and private sources) of maintaining this force in 
. gB72 amounted to Rs. 17,474-8-0 per month, or a total for the 
year of “20,969, 8s. od. ; equal to a charge of Rs. 93-13-10, OF 
£9, 7% gd. per square mile of area, or 24 dnnds, or 33d. per head 
of the population. 
WorkInc oF THE Potice.—D uring the year 1871, the police con- 
“ducted r729 “ cognisable” cases, the proportion of final convictions 
to men brought to trial being 61'7 per cent, ; and 114 “non- 
- -“eopnisable " cases, in which the final convictions amounted to 484 
“percent. The total number of cases, both “ cognisable ” and “non- 
cognisable,” conducted by the police in 1871, was 2743, the pro- 
portion of final convictions being 56": per cent. In 1872, 2866 
»  “cognisable,” cases were reported to the police, of which 382 were 
“2 diseovered to be false, and 458 cases were not inquired into, under 
sec Section 117 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The number of 
persons placed upon trial in “ cognisable” cases were 1770, of whom 
ila Og. or 60°90 per cent. were finally convicted, The “ non-cognis- 
“<> able” cases in 1872 numbered 1257, in. which 1245 persons were 
placed on trial, and 662 or 53°33 per cent convicted, Excluding 
“false” cages, the total number of “cognisable” and “ non-cognis- 
able” cases conducted by the police in 1872 amounted to 3771 
the total number of persons placed on trial was 3015, of whom 1741 
or s7°7 per cent. were convicted, or one person convicted of an 
offence to every 753 of the District population. 

The following details of cases and convictions for different crimes 
and offences in Rajshdhi District in 1872, are taken from the Report 
of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. The “cognisable”: 
cases were as follow:—Class I, Offences against the State, public 

' tranquillity, safety and justice,—offences relating to coin, stamps and 
Government notes, 10 cases, in which g persons were placed on 
trial and three finally convicted; harbouring an offender, 1 case, I 
person tried and convicted ; offences against public justice, 13 cases, 
ro persons tried and 8 convicted ; rioting or unlawful assembly, 109 

cases, 239 persons tried and 178 convicted ; personating a public 
servant, 2 cases, I person tried but no conviction. Class II, Serious 
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offences against the peridn,-mturder by robbers, 1 case, no convic- 


tion; other murders, 9 cases, 41 persons tied and 16. convicted; 
atteniits at murder, r case, one person tried and convicted ; culpable ~~ 
homicide, 6 cases, 12 persons tried, and § convicted; rape, 15 cabes,~ 
22 persons tried and 7 convicted; unnatural offences, 4 cases, 3.” tS 
persons tried but none convicted; attempts at, and abetment-of: 


suicide, 18 cases, 1o persons tried and 5 convicted; grievous hurt: 
43 Cages, 19 persons tried and 14 convicted ; administering sapilyiag 
drugs for the purpose of causing hurt, 4 cases, 2 persons tried, but:. 
no conviction ; causing hurt for the purpose of extorting money or® 
confession, I case, 2 persons tried, but no conviction ; causing hurt 
with a dangerous weapon, 33 cases, 37 persons tried, and 29 con- 
victed ; kidnapping or abduction, 4 cases, 9 persons tried and 4 con- 
victed ; wrongful confinement and restraint, 1 case, 2 persons tned, 
but no conviction; selling or unlawfully obtaining a female for pur- 
poses of prostitution, 1 case, 2 persons tried, no conviction ; criminal 
force to public Servant or woman, or in attempted theft or wrongful 


confinement, 46 cases, 48 persons tried and 25 convicted; rash or, 
negligent act causing death or grievous hurt, 4 cases, 3 persons tried. © 


and 2 convicted. Class III. Serious offences against person and 
property, or against property only,—2aéditi or gang robbery, 2 cases, 
6 persons tried and all convicted ; other robberies, 1 case, no convic- 
tion; serious mischief and cognate offences, 24 cases, 27 persons 
tried and 17 convicted; lurking house-trespass and housebreaking, 
414 cases, 54 persons tried and 36 convicted ; house-trespass with a 
view to commit an offence, or having made preparation for hurt, 21 


cases, r2 persons tned and 8 convicted. Class 1V. Minor offences; 
apainst the person,—Causing hurt on grave or sudden provocationy. 


6 cases, 5 persons tried and all convicted; wrongful restraint..and 
confinement, 165 cases, 146 persons tried and 65 convicted; dome 
arash act causing hurt or endangering life, x case, r person tried, 
no conviction. Class ¥. Minor offences against property,—Lurking 
house-trespass, 377 cases, 29 persons tried and 16 convicted ; cattle 
theft, 13 cases, 2z persons tried and g convicted; ordinary theit, 
036 cases, 443 persons tied and 246 convicted; criminal breach of 
trust, tog cases, 6s persons tried and 19 convicted; receiving stolen 
property, 32 cases, 6o persons tried and 54 convicted ; cnminal 
house-trespass, 256 cases, 237 persons tried and 128 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above,—Vagrancy and bad 
character, 43 cases, 43 persons tried and 32 convicted ; offences 
against religion, x case, 1 person tried and convicted ; offences 
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under the Gambling Act, 3 cases, 5 persons tried and 2 convicted ; 
offences under the Excise Laws, 7 cases, 7 persons tried and all 
convicted ; public and local nuisances, 125 cases, 115 persons tried 
and 113 convicted; offences under other special and local laws, 17 


cases, 1g persons tried and 17 convicted. Total, 2866 cases, 1770 


persons tried and ro79 convicted. 

The number of cases instituted, and of persons tried and convicted 
in “non-copnisable” cases in Rajshdht during 1872, is returned as 
follows :—Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, 
&c.,— offences against public justice, 65 cases, 99 persons tried and 
71 convicted; offences by public servants, 13 cases, 18 persons 
tnhied and xz convicted; perjury, false complaints and claims, 12 
cases, 16 persons tried and 3 convicted; forgery or fraudulently 
using forged documents, 3 cases, 2 persons tried, no conviction ; 


Offences relating to weighing and measuring, 2 cases, x person tried, 


no conviction; making or using false trademarks, 1 case, 2 persons 
tried, no conviction ; rioting, unlawful assembly, and affrays, 6 cases, 
y2 persons tried and 10 convicted. Class II. Serious offences 
against the person,—Causing miscarflage, 34 cases, 19 persons tried 
and 6 convicted. Class III. Serious offences against property,— 
extortion, 26 cases, 36 persons tried and 9 convicted. Class IV. 
Minor offences against the person,—Hurt, 49 cases, 77 persons 


 “ofried, and sg convicted; criminal force, 519 cases, 427 persons 


tried and r72 convicted, Class V. Minor offences against pro- 
perty,—cheating, 36 cases, 27 persons tried and 2 convicted ; 
criminal misappropriation of property, 12 cases, 19 persons tried 
and 17 convicted; simple mischief, ro7 cases, go persons tried and 
40 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified above,— 
Offences relating to marriage, 55 cases, 57 persons tried and rr 
convicted ; offences agginst religion, 4 cases, 4 persons tried, no 
conviction; criminal breach of contract bf service, 16 cases, 13 
persons tried and one convicted; defamation, 13 cases, 13 persons 
tried and 5 convicted ; intimidation and insult, 27 cases, ry persons 
tried and g convicted; public and local nuisances, 6 cases, 25 
persons tried and 17 convicted; offences under Chapters xviii., xx., 
xxi, and xxii. of the Criminal Procedure Code, 111 cases, 95 persons 
tried and 79 convicted; offences under section 163 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, 31 cases, 31 persons tried and 26 convicted ; 

offences under section 219 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 27 cases, 
a7 persons tried and all convicted; offences under section 220 of 
the above Code, 14 cases, 14 persons tried and 12 convicted ; 
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offences undeér section 84 of the above Code, 1 case, 2 persons, 
tried, no conviction ; offences under section 270 of the above Code, 
36-cases, 36 persons tried and all convicted ; offences under section 
166 of the above Code, 1 case, 2 persons tried, no conviction ; 
offences under the Adadri Act, 8 cases, 14 persons tried and 0c. 
convicted ; offences under the Cattle Trespass Act, a2 cases, 20 
persons tried and 8 conyicted ; offences under section 13 of Act De 
of 34865 (practising as pleaders or muAAfdérs by uncertificated 


persons), I case, 4 persons tried and 3 convicted; offences under a 


Act VI, of 1868 B.C, (Municipal Police and Conservancy Act), 1 case, 
r person tried and convicted; breach of contract, 16 cases, 12 persons 
tried and 7 convicted; offences under the Village Chawiddri Act, 
I2 cases, 1§ persons tried and 14 convicted. Total of “non-cognis- 
able” cases, 1287; 1245 persons tried and 662 convicted. 

Jatt Sratistics.—There are two prisons in Rajshahi District, ° 
viz., the principal jail at the Civil Station ef Rampur Beauleah, and 
alock-up at the sub-divisional town of Nattor. The following are 
the statistics of the jail population of Rajshdhi for the years 1857-58, 
1860-61, and 1570. The Inspector-General of Jails, who furnished 
me with the information, states that the figures for the two former 
years should be received with caution, and looked upon as only 
approximating to correctness. Owing to defects in the form of the 
returns from which the figures haye been collated, which cannot 
now be remedied, in some cases the same prisoners are counted two 
and three times over; prisoners transferred to the Central jail from 
the Nattor lock-up being returned in both statements without allow- 
ance being made for the transfer. Under-trial prisoners at-the end 
of the previous year, who were subsequently convicted during the 
year to which the figures refer, also appear to be returned under 
both heads. Since 1870, however, an improved form of preparing the 
returns has been introduced, and all such transfers have been duly 
allowed for, The statistics for that year may be accepted as correct. 

In 1857-88, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Rampur Beauleah jail and 
Nattor lock-up, was 516, the total number of civil, criminal, anid 
under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 684. The 
discharges were as follow:— Transferred, 305; released, 443 ; 
escaped, 4; died, 35; total, 837. In 1860-61, the jail returns show 
a daily average number of 555 prisoners, the total admissions during 
the year being rog7. The discharges were—transferred, 374 ; 
released, 729; escaped, 5; died, 45; total, 1153. In r8jo, the 
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daily average jail population amounted to 648, the total number of 


prisoners admitted during the year being 1159. The discharges 


were—transferred, 72; released, 880; escaped, 13; died, 50; total, 
rors. The healthiness of the jail has very maternally increased of 
late years. In 1857-58, the proportion of prisoners admitted into 
the jail hospital amounted to 207°94 per cent, and the deaths to 
Se or r647 per cent, of the average prison population. In 
1860-61 the admissions mto hospital fell to 10666 per cent, and 
the deaths to 45 or 8-ro per cent. of the average jail population. 


In 1870 the admissions to hospital amounted to 75°15 per cent. and 
the deaths to 50 or 7-71 per cent. of the average jail population. 


In 1872, out of an average prison population of 559, the number of 
deaths was 13, or only 2°33 per cent., being two per cent. less than 


-the average prison death-rate throughout Bengal. The Inspector- 


General of Jails, in his annual report for 1972, speaks of the 


; Rajshahf jail as follows :—“ This is a jail which has been growing 


in importance for some time back, and seems destined by its posi- 
tion and other advantages, to form a central jail for the northern 
and central Districts of Bengal. It is capable of indefinite exten- 
gion, having spacious grounds ; and it is under the management of 
an excellent superintendent. The jail consists of two enclosures, of 


| Which the western one, which is the largest, contains the worksheds, 
oh a civil ward, female, under-trial, and hospital wards, in separate 
“= sniall enclosures. The inner or smaller enclosure contains the 

‘offices, a large gatd (masonry built) range of sleeping wards, and 


six Aackha (unsubstantially built of mat or clay) sleeping wards, 
which are found to be not inferior in point of convenience and 
health to the gatd ones. The drainage has been much improved 
within the last year; the grounds have been levelled and turfed, and 
neat paths made; lines of palisades have been constructed to divide 
the enclosures and prevent any disorderly concentration of prisoners. 
Qther improvements have been sanctioned on a large scale, with 
the object of increasing the accommodation to the extent required 
for a central jail, Besides this, a range of solitary cells is in pro- 
cess of erection, as well as a special Aaya? (lock-up) near the Court- 
house; and when the walls are somewhat raised, and a double ™ 


“gateway substituted for the present insecure one, I do not think 


that it will be necessary to spend any more money upon this jail for 


many years to come.” 


The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in the Rdjshdhi 
jail, at various periods, including rations, establishment, hospital 
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charges, dotting contingencies, and all tiie charges, except that 
of the prison police guard, is rétumed to. me by the . Inspector- 


General as follows :—In 1854-55, the cost of maintenance amounted 
to Rs, 32-3-9 or £3, 43. 5d. per prisoner; in 1857-58 to Res. 


4z-r-y or 204, 48. ad. per head; in 1860-61 to Rs, 36-6-2 or” ss 
3, 126. oc. per head; and in 1870 to Rs, 41-5-3 or £3, 2% -8des eters 
per head. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted ve Seats 


to an average of Rs. 7-1-5 or 14s. 2d. per head, making a grass 
charge to Government of Rs. 38-6-8 or #3, 16s. red. per prisoner. 
The Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 1870, returns 
the total cost in that year of the Rdjshdh{ jail and Nattor 
lock-up, inclusive of the prison police guard, but exclusive of the 
cost of alterations and repairs, at Rs. 23,629-1-2 or #2362, 18s, 2d. 
Excluding the cost of the jail police guard, which is included in the 
general police budget of the District, the cost of the Rdjshdhi jail 
in 1870 amounted to a total of Rs. 19,219-11-6, “1921, 195. §d. 
Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on in Rajshahi 
for upwards of thirty years, and the work thus performed by the 


hard labour prisoners now contributes largely to the maintenance -.- 


of the jail. In r8sq4-s5, the receipts arising from the sale of jail 
manufactures, together with the value of stock remaining on hand 


at the close of the year, amounted to #960, 65. ad., and the * 


charges to 4493, leaving an excess of receipts over charges, or 


profit, of £467, 6s. 3d.; the average earnings of each prisoner - 


employed on manufactures amounted to Rs. 1§-rq-10 or 341, 
ris. tod. In 1857-58, the total receipts from jail manufactures 
amounted to (549, 8s. 4d., and the charges to #291, ras. §d., 
leaving an excess of receipts over charges, or profits, of 257, 
rés.. 1rd. Average amount earned by each prisoner employed of 
manufactures, Rs. 29-7-0 or 2, 188, 11d. In 1860-61, the receipts 
derived from prison industries amounted to “/ 1404, rgs. rd., and 
the charges to (531, 8s. 1d., leaving a surplus of 4873, 11s. od. 
Average amount earned by each prisoner employed on manufactures, 
Rs. 18-3-2 or £1, 163. 5d. In 1870, the total credits arising from 
jail manufactures amounted to £2111, 98. rod., and the total debits 
to £1202, 6s. 4d., leaving a surplus or profit of #909, 38. 6d. ; 
average amount earned by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, 
Rs. 65-14-1 or £6, 118 9d. Deducting the profits derived from 
prison labour from the total charges of the jail (and excluding the cost 
‘of the police guards), the mef cost to Government of the Rajshaht 
jail and Nattor lock-up in 1870, amounted to #1012, 15s. 11d. 
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The Statistics of the Rajshahf jail and lock-up in 1872, are as 
follow :—Average daily number of civil prisoners, 3°19; under-trial 
prisoners, 18°27; labouring convicts, 523°69; non-labouring con- 


victs, 14°31 ; making a total of 559°46, of whom 8:60 were females. 7 


According to the results of the Census of 1872, these figures give 
one prisoner always in jail to every 2343 of the total District popu- 


lation : one male prisoner to every 1181 of the male population, or: 
one female prisoner to every 76,760 of the female population. The © 


total cost of the Rajshdhi jail, excluding public works and the 
manufacturing department, amounted to #2120, &s., or an average 
cost of Rs. 37-14-7, or #3, 158. rod. per head. Deducting “856, 
148. a8 cash profits from manufactures, the net cost of the jailin 1872 
amounted to “1263, 14s. The financial results of the jail manu- 
factures during 1872, were as follow :—The total credits, including 
stocks remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
43248, 1os., and the total debits to “2189, 185. od., leaving an 
excess of credits over debits of “1058, 128. The actual money cost 
of the manufacturing department curing the year amounted to 
41689, 11s. §d., and the amount remitted to the treasury, “2546, 
ss, Sd., leaving an actual cash profit of 4856, 14s., or an average 
profit of Rs. 34-6-2 or 3, 8s. od. per manufacturing prisoner. Out 
cof the 523 labouring prisoners, 249°14 were employed in manu- 
factures ot in gardening; the remainder were either employed in 
jail duties, public works, or were in hospital, or weak and old, and 
unable to work, The prisoners actually engaged in manufactures or 
profitable industries, were distributed as follows :—Gunny-weaving, 
87-74; cloth-weaving, 32°99 brick-making, &c., 39°89; bamboo, 
rattan, and reed work, 22-35; oil-pressing, 19° : 5; manufacturing 
carpets, &rc., 14; carpentry, 3°33 ; paper manufacturing, 2°34 ; iron- 
works, 1'98 ; rice husking, 8'00 ; grinding pulses, ‘60 ; tniloring, ‘49: 
baking, 8°11; gardening, 19°68; miscellaneous, 1°72 ; total, 249'14. 

EpucatTionaL Sratistics.—The following table illustrates the 
progress of education in Rdjshdhi District for the fifteen years from 


1856-57 to 1870-71. The figures for the earlier years must be 


received with caution, and are only approximately correct. I have 
taken every care in preparing the table, but in the appendices to the 
Annual Reports of the Department of Public Instruction, from which 
it has been compiled, the names of some schools are given without 
any details of expenditure or receipts; and others without details of 
the pupils, the monthly average attendance being only given as a 
total, The total number of schools is correct, but the columns of 
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receipts and expenditure contain this elément of error, and there is 
also a discrepancy between the details of the pupils and their totals. 
Subject to this explanation the following table shows that in 1856-57 
there were only tvo Government and aided schools in the whole 
District, attended by a total of 209 scholars ; in 1860-61, the number 
of Government and aided schools had increased to seven with 4o6 


pupils; and in 1870-71 to r74, attended by a total of 4862 scholars. = 


‘Fhe greatest increase is in the number of aided vernacular schools, 
which increased from 2 to 158 in number in the fifteen years from 
1896-57 to 1870-71, and the number of pupils from 63 to 7846 in 
the same period. A still more rapid increase in the number of these 
schools has taken place since 1870, under the system of primary 
instruction inaugurated by Sir George Campbell, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. This further development will be explained in 
detail on a subsequent page. The cost of education to Government 
has increased from “279, 135. 7d. im 1856-57, to “409, 178. 5d. in | 
1860-61, and to £2714, 16s, od. in 1870-71, The amount derived 
from schooling fees, subscriptions, and other private sources was 
A192, 158. od. in 1856-54, 26318, 11s. 3d. in 1860-61, and 42510, 
10g. fd. r8yo-71. “Fhe total expenditure on Government and aided 
schools, therefore, has increased from #472, 9s. 4d. in 1856-57, to 
4726, 65. rod. in 1860-61, and to “§225, 6s. 1d. in 1870-71. 
A striking feature in the table is the smallness of the number of 
Muhammadan pupils. Although the Musalmdns form 777 per cent 
of the total District population, out of a total of 4862 pupils attend- 
ing the 174 Government and aided schools, only 1791 or 36°85 per 
cent, were Muhammadans. <A very large increase, however, has 
lately taken place in the number of Muhammadan lads attending our 
schools, particularly in the aided lower-class vernacular schools. It 
raust be borne in mind that the following table only mcludes the 
Government and aided schools in the District, under the control 
of the Educational Department. There are a large number of 
private schools in addition, which do not come under the super- 
vision of the Department, and as a rule these do not furnish the 
Inspectors with any returns, Eighty-four such private schools, 
attended by a total of 1448 pupils were, however, included in the 
Inspector's returns for 1871-72. The number of Government and 
aided schools has largely inereased since 1870-71 by several private 
schools having been admitted under the grant-in-aid rules, This 
increase will be shown on a subsequent page, 

_ ‘The following is the comparative table for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 

1870-71 — 
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Scuosts iN r87t- - AND eB: ng—-Under Sir Veargé Campbell's 
improved system of primary education, a large number of indigenous 


village schools, which had hitherto received no -assistance from the 3 is : 
State, were admitted to the benefits of the Grant-in-Aid rules. In. *) 
the year 1871-72, the Educational Department furnished statistics of «~~ hate 


173 Government and Aided Schools, and of 84 Private Schools; 


tatal, 257 schools, attended on the grst March 1872 by 6633 o> 
pupils; average attendance throughout the year, 3465. In r8ve+ Fie Se 
the number of Government and Aided Schools were returned ‘at’ aah 
261, and the Unaided Schools at 3.; total, 264 schools, attended on - | 


the 31st March 1873 by 8704 pupils; average attendance through- 
out the year, 5749. Although the total number of schools (Govern- 
ment and Private) appear to have merely increased from 257 in 
1871-72 to 264 In 1872-73, the number of primary schools receiving 
state assistance has risen in the same penod from 134.to 225. This 
increase, too, has been effected without in any way augmenting the 
total cost of education to Government. Indeed, in réy2-73, the 


Government contnbution was less by #120 than in the preyioua 


year, 


1872-73. 

The following paragraphs are condensed from the Inspector's 
Report (pp. 130-132 of the Annual Report of the Educational 
Department) for the year 1872-73 :-— 

HIGHER Ciass ScHoois.—The higher class schools in Rdjshahf 
District are three in number, situated at Rampur Beauleah, Putiyd, 
and Dighdiputiyd. The Rampur Beanleah school has long ranked 


high among the Government District schools of Bengal, and during” ’ 


1872-73 its position was raised still higher through the muntficence of 

Raja Harandth Rdi, saminddr of Dubabhdtl, who has made over to 
the school in perpetuity an estate worth a 444A and-a quarter of 
rupees (412,500), and yielding a net annual income of Ks. 5000, or 
#300. Provision has thus been made at this school for imparting 
instruction up to the standart] of the First Arts of the Caleutta Uni- 
versity. The Rajshahi higher class schools did creditably at the 
Entrance Examinations of the Calcutta University m 1872-73. 
They serit up 32 candidates, of whom 21 passed, 19 obtaining 
jumor scholarships. 


Minpie Scuoors.—tThe total number of middle schools in Raj 
[Seutence continved on gage 113.) 


The following table exhibits the number, attendance, cost,” 
&c., of each class of schools in Rajshihi District in 1871-472 and 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. — 113 
[Sentence continunnd! “rom fare 111, ] 
shahf is 31. Nine of these (one of them being an unaided school) 
teach English as a language only, all other subjects being taught in 
Bengali. The number of pupils attending these nine schools on the 
31st March 1872 was 576. These schools did: well at the minor 
scholarship examination, all the three scholarships allotted to the 
District being taken up, and one of the pupils standing first in the 
list of successful candidates from this Division. The middle ver- 
nacular schools, 22 in number (one of them being an unaided 
school), taught rog9g boys in 1872-73. At the last vernacular 
scholarship examination, a boy from the Pdresndrdyan school stood 
highest in the Division. 
PRIMARY ScHOOLs.—The primary schools of the District con- 
sisted in 18472=93 of 112 old crant-in-aid pitinddis ; 113 other pdAh- 
si/ds, either newly set up, or brought under the new grant-in-aid 
system inaugurated by Sir George Campbell; anda number of still 
unaided indigenous schools, which have sent in no returns to the 
Educational Department, and of which the precise number in the 
District has not been ascertained. No material difference seems to 
exist either in the mode of instruction or im the subjects taught in 
the old and new pdiisdiés. The vice-president of the District 
School Committee states that “both descriptions of schools are 
almost of the same nature as regards the character of instruction im- 
parted.” Such being the case, the work done in the District during 
the latter two and a half months of the year, during which the num- 
ber of primary schools and scholars has been more than doubled, 
must be considered as very successful, especially as the cost to 
Government under the new scheme is decidedly less than that which 
was being incurred under the old system. The new schools have 
not been as yet tied down to any set of rules. The Deputy-Inspec- 
tor states :—‘'I have purposely granted this latitude, with a view to 
make the ewrws (schoolmasters), sensitive as they are, feel our con- 
nection less, and to keep them to a certain extent unfettered in the 
discharge of their duties. The favour thus shown has not been 
abused in a single instance ; on the contrary, every one of them has 
worked diligently and with a cheerful heart ever smce they came 
under our notice, and the patronage thus extended to this long 
neglected class is certainly a move in the right direction, masmuch | 
as the sympathy of the people in the humbler walks of society is 
likely to be enlisted on our side for thus advancing the cause ot 
popular education.” 
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The primary scholarship examination was conducted by the Dis- 
trict School Committee, and the ten scholarships allotted to the 
District were awarded to the best pupils, care being taken that not 
more than one scholarship was given to a pdéisiéa. The subjects 
for examination were (1) reading and writing in the vernacular of the 
District ; (2) written and mental arithmetic; (3) ddsdr and semin- 
diéri accounts; and (4) mensuration. From the three estates under 
the Court of Wards in Rajshdhi District, viz. Taherpur, Jarkatid, 
and Putiyd, the following sums have been set aside for educational 
purposes :—(1) Rs. Go-12 per mensem, or #,72, 158. per annum, 
from the Tdherpur estate, for the support of one aided school at 
Taherpor, another in the District of Maldah, and a third in the 
District of Dindjpur; (2) Rs. 25 per mensem, or #30 per annum, 
from the Jarkatid estate for, pdtintids; (3) Ks. 25 per miensem, or 
#30 per annum, from the Putiyd estate for pdsfsddits. 

‘Norman Scuoors,—The training school of this District is spoken 
of very favourably by the District Committee :—“ This institution,” 
writes the vice-president, “has been of the greatest service, and its 
usefulness will continue to Increase with the expansion of the ri##- 
sd/id system of education. During the year 1872-73, thirty-eight 
students were sent out to open new pdfisdéis, or to keep up old 
ones, and all of them were found quite equal to the work that was 
entrusted to them. The general result of the last pass examination 
was not very satisfactory. This is attributed to the school having 
been hitherto located in a very unhealthy quarter of the District ; 
but as it has been now removed to a healthier site, it is hoped that 
the school will in future be in a position to compete on equal terms 
with the sister institutions in-other Districts.” 

There is an aided female normal school in Rajshdh{ called the 
Chandra Nath Female Normal School. Rdjé Chandra Ndth of 
Nattor pays to this school a monthly subscription of Rs. 125, or 
#150 a year, which is supplemented by a Government grant of 
Rs. 250 per mensem, or “300 a year. This school was opened in 
October 1868. At the end of 1872-73 it was attended by fifteen 
adult stipendiary pupils, of whom the most advanced went out under 
the directions of the Lady Superintendent to teach in the sandnas of 
some of the respectable native gentlemen of the station. The 
sandna teaching, however, is said to have fallen into some disuse, 
and the subscriptions to have got into arrear. The Inspector is of 
opinion that although there are great difficulties in the way of female 
education, yet that most of these difficulties will be surmounted when 
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‘we have succeeded in getting a body of qualified mistresses to take 
charge of girls’ schools, and more particularly of sana schools, 

GIRLS’ ScHooLts.—There are only two girls’ schools in Rajshahi 
District—one aided by Government, and the other supported fom 
mission funds. A few girls also attend some of the gdfard/ds. ‘The 
total number of girls, however, attending school instruction in Raj- 
shahi in 1872-73 was only 67. The people take little or no interest 
in the education of their girls, and the Vice-President of the District 
Committee states that “the only way would perhaps be to set up 
some schools whose expenses must, for some time at least, be wholly, 
or in a great measure, borne by Government, and prizes and scholar- 
ships must be freely given before we can expect to see people send 
up their daughters to public schools, or lend anything like a hearty 
co-operation in the matter.” The Deputy-Inspector of the District 
is of the same opinion. The Inspector, however, suggests that be- 
fore recourse be had to such measures (which seemed to him to be 
not altogether free from danger and future evil} for the advancement 
of female education, the agency of the séfAsdids should be more 
largely and more liberally employed than it has heretofore been. It 
has been found by experience that jdfisdids succeed m attracting 
girl pupils more easily than our aided schools do. 

SANSKRIT AND ARABIC INDIGENOUS ScHooLs.—The District 
School Committee In 1892-73 reported that there were zo Hindu 
fols in Rajshdhf teaching Sanskrit to ro2 Hindu students, and ro 
makiaes teaching Arabic and Persian to 152 Muhammadan pupils. 
*« These indigenous schools,” say the Committee, “ are fast dying out ; 
and if allowed to remain in this neglected state, fifty years hence 
few (if any) of them will exist to tell their history.. Both these 
classes of institutidns are useful in their own way, and as such are 
deserving of some encouragement.” 
 Posvan Sratistics.—There has been a considerable increase in 
the use of the Post-Office within the past few years. Since 1861-62, 
the earliest year for which trustworthy statistics are available, the 
total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received at 
the Rajshahi Post Office has increased by 44 per cent., or nearly 
one-half. In 1861-62, the total of letters, newspapers, books, &c., 
Tecelved at the Rajshahi Post Office was, 108,819, which in- 
creased In r865-66 to 123,499, and in rS7o-7r to 156,750. The 
number despatched was 56,352 in 1861-62, and 87,298 in 1865-66, 
I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the number of letters, &.,: 
despatched from the District Post Office in 1870-71. The total 
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postal receipts amounted to »(806, 14s. 6d. in 1861-62, to #804, 
tos, od. in 1865-66, and to #1404, r4s. rod, in 1870-71, exclusive 
of 668, 1s. 3d., receipts from sales of stamps for official corre- 
spondence, which in previous years was included with the general 
receipts, making a total revenue from the Rajshdhi Post Office in 
1870-71 of #1472, TOs. 1d. On the expenditure side of the 
account the charges of the Post Office have increased from (290, 
ps. sd. in 1861-62, to “454, 125. 5c. in 1865-66, and to #746, 
ros. 21 in 1870-71, In the latter year, therefore, the postal service 
of the District resulted in a net cash profit of “658, 4s. 6d. The 
following table, exhibiting the number of letters, newspapers, books, 
&e., received at and despatched from the Rajshdhi Post Office, 
together with the postal. receipts and expenditure, for each of the 
years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-712, is compiled from a return 
specially furnished to me by the Director-General of Post Offices :— 


PousTAL STATISTICS oF RaysHiui District rok THE YEARS 
1861-62, 1865-66, ann 1870-71. 
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PoutTicaL Divisions.—For administrative purposes, Rajehdhi 
District 1s divided imto the two following sub-divisions. The 
population figures are derived from statements 1 A and 1 B to the 
Appendix to the Census Report of 1872, The Administrative 

* Exclusive of receipts from sale of service stamps for official correspondence, 
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statistics are taken from the special report furnished to me by the 
Collector. 

THE SaDR OR HEADQUARTERS Sub-division in 1872 contained 
a total area of 1402 square miles, and a total population of 884,005 
souls, residing in 2860 villages or townships,and dwelling in 160,008 
houses. Of the total sub-divisional population, 695,396, or 787 
per cent, are Muhammadans, viz. 345,073 males and 350,323. 
females ; proportion of males in the total Musalmdn population, 49°6 
percent, The Hindus number 93,813 males. and 89,296 females ; 
total 183,109, or 20-7 per cent, of the total subdivisional popula- 
tion; proportion of males in total Hindus, sr-2 per cent, The 
Buddhists are returned at ro only, viz. 5 males and 5 females, 
The Christians consist of 56 males and 42 females; total 98; pro- 
portion of males in total Christians, 57°1 per cent. The remaining 
population, consisting of people belonging to other denominations, 
and not classified separately in the Census Report, is returned at 
2852 males and 2540 females; total 5392, or “6 per cent. of the 
total sub-divisional population ; proportion of males in total “ others,” 
52°9 per cent. Proportion of males of all denominations in total 
sub-divisional population, 50 per cent, Average density of the popu- 
lation, 631 per square mile; average number of villages per square 
mile, 2'o4; average number of persons per village, 309; average 
number of houses per square mile, 114 ; average number of persons 
per house, 55. The sub-division comprises the nine police circles 
(thdvds) of Rimpur Beauleah, Godagin, Tanor, Manda, Banddikdrd, 
Baicghmdrd, Putiyd, Charghdt, and Lalpur. In 1870-71 it contained 
a total of eleven magisterial and revenue courts. The Collector re- 
turns the cost of the subdivisional administration in 1870-71 as 
follows :—Cost of courts and civil administration, Rs. 173,065 or 
417,406, 103.; cost of regular police, Rs. 38,604 or 33860, &s. ; 
cost of the rural police (ctanéidirs) paid by the villagers and land- 
holders (estimated), Rs. 116,309, or 411,630, 18s. The District of 
Rajshdhi was formed in 1793 at the time of the Permanent Set- 
tlement, although it had been under Eritish administration for a 
considerable period previously. The headquarters of the District 
and usual administrative offices and courts were located at Nattor 
up to 1825, when the headquarters were removed to Rampur 
Beauleah, where they still remain. Rajshahf{ was divided into two 
sub-divisions in 1829. 

Natron SUnH-DIVISION in 1872 contained a total area of S32 
square miles, and a total population of 426,724 souls living in 1306 
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villages or townships, and dwelling in 86,363 houses. Of the total 
sub-divisional population in 1872, 158,084 males and 164,499 fe- 
males, total 722,583, or 79°7 per cent. of the whole, are returned as 
Muhammadans ; proportion of males in total Musalmdn population, 
4g’°o per cent. The Hindus are returned as numbering 50,508 
males and 53,253 females; total ro3,761, or 24°3 per cent. of the 
sub-divisional population. Buddhists »/. Christians, 5 males, no 
females, total 5. Other denominations not separately classified, 
190 males and 185 fernales, total 375 ; proportion of males in total 
“others,” go°7 per cent. Proportion of males of all denominations in 
the total sub-divisional population, 48-9 per cent. Average density 
of the population, 513 per square mile; average number of villages 
per square mile, 1°64; average number of persons per village, 312 ; 
average number of houses per square mile, 104; average number 
of inmates per house, 4°9. The subdivision comprises the three 
police circles (¢4dadés') of Nattor, Baraigdon, and Singrd. In 1870-71 
it tontained two magisterial and revenue courts. The Collector 
teturns the cost of subdivisional administration im 1870-71 as 
follows :—cost of courts and general administration, Rs. 11,107 or 
#1110, 148.5 regular police force, Ks. 9576 or 4957, 125.; rural 
police (maintained by the villagers and landholders), Rs. 3535 or 
#353, 108, I may mention here that the Collector's figures of the 
cost of the District police do not agree with those of the Inspector- 
General of Police, which have been given in previous pages of this 
account. The total District cost of the regular police, according to 
the Collector, in 1870-71 amounted to »“/4818, and of the village 
watch to -11,984, 8s. According to the annual report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for 1870-71, the total cost of the regular 
police in that year was (8261, 14s. I am unable to explain the 
discrepancy. As already stated, Nattor formed the headquarters 
of Rajshahf{ District from 1793 to 1825, in which year the adminis- 
trative officers were removed to Rampur Beauleah. WNattor sub- 
division dates from 18209. 

Fiscat Divisions.—The following list of 48 sarpands or Fiscal 
Divisions comprised in Rajshdh{ District, exhibiting the area in 
acres and square miles, number of estates, amount of land revenue, 
&c,, of each, together with the subordinate judges’ court to which 
each is subject. As explained at the end of the lst, the figures 
should be looked upon with caution, and as only approximating to 
correctness. 

(1.) AMRUL contains an area of 64,499 acres or 10078 squkre 
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miles ; it comprises 49 estates; pays a land revenue to Government 
of £4606, 4s. ; and is situated within the jurisdiction of the. subordi- 
nate judges’ courts at the headquarters town of Rdmpur Beauleah 
and the sub-civisional town of Nattor. 
'  (2.) BAyuras: area, 8885 acres or 12°63 square miles; § estates ; 
land revenue, “291; subordinate judges’ courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 
(3.) Béjurnas MUHAREATPUR: area, 5524 acres or 8°63 square 
totles ; 14 estates; land revenue, 207, 28.; subordinate judges’ 
courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 


(4.) BALtHar : area, 18,013 acres or 28°15 square miles; § estates; 


land revenue, (391, 125.; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

(s.) BANDAIKARA: area, 9932 acres OF 15§'§2 Square miles; 4 
estates; land revenue, #597, 6s.; court at Nattor. 

(6.) BAwcdow JAcir : area, 14,247 acres or 22°26 square miles ; 6 
estates: land revenue, 1321, 8s. ; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

(7.) BANGAon KHALSA : area, 33,932 acres or 53°02 square miles; 
22 estates ; land revenue, #2632; courts at Nattor and Bilmarid. 

(8.) BARBAKPUR: area, 63,747 acres or go‘bo square miles; 39 
estates ; land revenue, “,2644, 25. ; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

(9.) BaRBARIA: area, 5713 acres or 893 square miles; 6 estates; 
land revenue, #285, 18s. ; court at Nattor. 

(to.) Byds TappA: area, 76,054 acres or 118°83 square miles ; 
78 estates ; land revenue, #2326, 18s. ; court at Nattor, 

(1z.) CHANDLAI: area, 59,917 acres or 93°62 square miles; 58 
estates ; land revenue, #2311, 168.; court at Beauleah. 

(t2.) CHApPILA Tarra: area, 249,499 acres or 349°84 square miles ; 
95 estates ; land revenue, #6834, 2s, ; courts at Beanleah and Nattor. 

{13.) CHAuGAoN : area, 29,487 acres or 46°07 square miles; 65 
estates; land revenue, 41443, 45. ; court at Nattor. 

(rq.) Cummdso: drea, 13,185 acres or 20°60 square miles; 37 
estates; land revenue, 41036, 145. ; court at Nattor. 

(r5.) CHainpABAzU: area, 19,643 acres or 30°69 square miles ; 
28 estates; land revenue, “1542, 148.; courts at Beauleah, Nattor, 
and Bilmarid. 

(16.) DAKSHIN JOAR: area, 13,087 acres or 20°45 square miles; 
Ts estates; land revenue, #526; courts at Nattor and Bilmérid. 

(t7,) DHAMIN: area, 24,198 acres of 37°51 square miles; 43 
estates: land revenue, «1704, 45.3; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

(r8.) Died: area, 17,526 acres or 27°38 square miles; 23 estates; 
land revenue, 1357, 148.; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 
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(1g.) GanGARAMPUR : area, zo82 acres or r1‘o6 square miles ; 
20 estates; land revenue, “,296, 65.3 court at Nattor. 

(20.) GavHATA: area, 6610 acres or 10°33 square miles; 11 
estates ; land revenue, “297, 16s.; court at Beauleah. 

(21.) GoPINATHPUR: area, 5927: acres or g-26 square miles; 36 
estates ; land revenue, 4197, 28. od. ; court at Beauleah. 

(22.) GovernAr: area, 37,276 acres or 58°24 square miles; 43 
estates ; land revenue, 42266, ros. od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(23.) GovVINDPUR: aren, 46,330 acres or 72°39 square milcs ; 
g2 estates; land revenue, “287, os. od. ; courts at Deauleah and 
Nattor. 

(24.) HANDIAL: area, 13,410 acres or 20°96 square miles; § 
estates; land revenue, #620, t4s.. od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. . 

(25.) HUZURPUR: area, 15,229 acres or 23°80 square miles; 24 
estates ; land revenue, j906, os. od. ; court at Beauleah, 

(26.) ISLAMPUR: area, 1627 acres or 2°54 square miles; 5 estates ; 
land revenue, # 100, 185% ocd. ; court at Nattor. 
| (297,) JAHANGIRADAD: area, 184 acres or "29 square miles; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, 5, 165. od.; court at Bilmsrid. 

(28.) JIASINDHU: area, 76,612 acres or 119°70 square miles; 20 
estates ; land revenue, #3610, 25. od. ; court at Beauleah. 

(z9.) KALIGAON : area, 41,105 acres or Gq*22 square miles; 25 
estates ; land revenue, 41459, 128. od.; court at Nattor. 

(30.) KALIGAON L.ALISAPHA: area, 52,357 acres or 81°81 square 
miles; 24 estates ; land revenue, £4346, 12s. od,; courts at Beanleah 
and Nattor. 

(31.) KaASIMPUR : area, 4482 acres or 7‘oo square-miles ; 3 estates ; 
land revenue, #2714, 165. od.; court at Nattor, 

(32.) Karan MaHAL: area, 130,714 acres or 204°24 square miles ; 
150 estates; land revenue, “6774, 14s. od.; court at Nattor. 

(33-) KAztuATA: area, 18,762 acres or 29°32 square miles; 6 
estates ; land revenue, #440, 4s. od.; court at Beauleah. 

(34.) KutAs TALUK: area, 4400 acres or 6°87 square miles; 2 
estates ; land revenue, :{313, 25. od.; court at Beauleah. 

(35.) Kusamat Tarpé: area, 24,479 acres or 38°25 square miles ; 
37 estates; land revenue, 22957, 65. od.; court at Nattor. 

(36.) LASHKARPUR : area, 297,868 acres or 465"42 square miles ; 
2go estates ; land revenue, “24,424, 183s. od.; courts at Beanleah, 
Nattor, and BGilmiiria. 
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(37.) MALANCHI: area, 6744 acres or ro‘s54 square miles: 23 
estates ; land revenue, #219, 45, od.; courts at Beauleah‘and Nattor. 

(38.) MEHMANSHAHI: area, 7095 acres or ro'gg square mules; 2 
estates; land revenue, (371, 45. od.; court at Nattor. 

(39.) MUHAMMADPUR : area, 41,491 acres or 64°33 square miles ; 
56 estates; land revenue, #,3662, 4s. od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(40.) NIZAMPUR: aréa, 125 acres or ‘20 square miles; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, #2, 8s, od. ; court at Beaulesh. 

(41.) PRATAPBAJU: area, 19,270 acres Or go°1r square miles; 2 
estates ; land revenue, # 481, 18s. od. ; court at Beauleah. 

.(42.) RoKANPUR: area, 45,240 acres OT 75°37 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, #1848, 08 od. ; court at Beauleah, 

(43.) StrsApdp: area, 556 acres or “87 square miles; x estate ; 
land revenue, 625, 0% od.; court at Beauleah. 

(q44.) SOWARAJU : area, 115,360 acres Or 180'28 square miles; &9 
estates; land revenue, +3953, 145. ocl.; court at Nattor. 

(45.) SUJANAGAR: area, 11,130 acres or 17°39 square miles; 24 
estates ; land revenue, #680, 8s. od. ; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

(46.) TAHERPUR: area, 52,944 acres or 29°60 square miles; 43 
estates; land revenue, #5401, 185. od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(47.) TARAGUNIA: area, 647 acres or ror square miles; 18 
estates ; land revenue, “4,59, os. od. ; courts at Beauleah and Bilmarid. 

(48.) TEGACHHI: area, 51,824 acres or So'97 square miles; 96 
estates ; land revenue, +4367, 185. ; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

The statistics thus furnished by the Board of Revenue exhibit the 
total area at 2q62°70 square miles, comprising 1704 estates, and 
paying a total Government land revenue of 4,102,900, 18. od. The 
figures in the foregoing list, however, must be accepted with caution, 
as the totals do not absolutely agree with those obtained from more 
trustworthy sources. Moreover, it is not stated in the Board of 
Revenue’s statistics to what year the figures refer. According to the 
latest return I have received from the Surveyor-General, the present’ 
area of the District is 2360°82 square miles. The Report on the Land 
Revenue Administration of Bengal for 1870-71 shows that in that 
year the District was composed of 1721 estates, the “ current demand” 
of land revenue being 4,103,455, Ios. od. 

MepicaL Torocrapay : Crimate.—The Climate of Rijshahi is 
substantially the same as that of the other Districts of Lower Bengal. 
The seasons may be divided into three: cold, hot, and rainy. The 
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cold season commences about the first week in November, and con- 
tinues until the middle or end of February; the hot months last from 
the end of February till about the middle of June, when the south-west 
monsoon ushers in the rainy season, lasting until October. The Civil — 
Surgeon reports the average temperature for each month of the year 
1868 to have been as follows:—January, 62° ‘s . hain 655"; 
March, 71°5°; April, 85°; May, 84°5" i June, 84°5°; July, he 5; August, 
89°: September, 89°; October, 81'5°; Bovember, 74" 5°; ancl Decem- 
ber, 68". Average mean for the year, 78°3°. ‘The average rainfall of 
the District for the last ten years is 62°19 inches. The Meteorolo- 
rical Department returns the following as the total monthly rainfall 
at the Civil Station of Rampur Beauleah in 1871 :—January, az; 
February, o'o2 inches; March, o89 inches; April, o-24 inches ; 
May, 5°51 inches; June, 16°07 inches ; July, 21°99 inches; August, 
1574 inches; September, 1o‘4r imches; October, o'64 inthes; 
November and December, #i/; total rainfall for the year, 71°51 inches. 
In the following year, 1872, the total monthly rainfall was returned 
as follows:—January, wif; February, 2°37 inches; March, o'o6 
inches; April, r'oo inches; May, 2°71 inches; June, 6°74 inches ; 
July, 1o"37 inches ; August, 4°94 Inches; September, 15‘48 inches ; 
October, ro‘g1 inches ; November and December, wf, Total rain- 
fall for 1872, 54°08 inches, or 6-rr inches less than the average of 
the previous ten or twelve years. 

DisEasEsi—The diseases endemic to Rdjshdhf are those most 
commonly met with in other Districts of Lower Bengal :;—viz,, 
fevers, both remittent and intermittent ; hepatic affections; splenic 
enlargements ; dysentery and diarrhcea. Elephantiasis is not 
common, nor is bronchocele, although a few cases of the latter are 
met with in the country to the east of Nattor. Cholera occurred 
Tather extensively in some parts of the District in 1869, but nowhere 
inan epidemic form. The year 1871 was a particularly unhealthy 
one; cholera is reported as having been present almost throughout 
the year. Fevers and smallpox were also present in an epidemic 
form. ‘The following year, 1872, on the other hand, is reported as 
having been one of the healthiest on record. 

The numerous religious-trading fairs held at various seasons of 
the year in the larger towns and villages, are frequently the cause 
of an outbreak of epidemic cholera or some other disease. Thou- 
sands of people are crowded together at these places in the midst 
of filth and abominations of every sort, without the slightest attention 
to sanitation ; and invariably some of the pilgrims or traders attending 
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are afflicted with some form of contagious disease. The most numer- 
ously attended- of these fairs are the following:—(r) at Mandd in 
the month of Chaitra; (2) at Ehetur near Bargdchhiin the month of 
Kartik ; (3) at Bodpdrd near Laélpur police station (f#dnd), on the 
occasion of the amd festival; (4) at Kasimpur in the Singrd police 
circle, lasting for a fortnight; (5) at Tdéherpur, on the occasion of 
the rath ydfrd or car festival of Jaganndth ; (6) at the police station 
of Goddgdri, chiefly frequented by Muhammadans ; (7) at Baghd, on 
the occasion of the "Id, a Musalmdn festival. 

THE PRINCIPAL VEGETABLE AND MinrraL Drues which form the 
pharmacopzea of the Aaéindy or Hindu native medical practitioner 
are the following :—{1) Savor’ (Adhatoda Vasica),an antispasmodic. 
(2) Sef (AEgle marmelos}—the unripe fruit is used to check diarrhoea ; 
the ripe as a laxative.: (3) GArifa Aumari (Aloe Indica), a purgative 
and demulcent. (4) mda #fz (Andrographus paniculata), a tonic 
and carminative, (5) Sid/ Aenta (Argemone Mexicana). (6) Zs/iedin mdiZ 
(Aristolochia Indica). (7) 2ad mardan (Cassia alata). (8) Afanddr 
(Calotropis gigantea). (9) Gdayd (Cannabis Indica). (10) Golancha 
(Cocculus cordifolius}) (11) £edifégdf or jute (Corchorus olitorius). 
(12) Jfimse sf (Eaphorbi lingularia). (13) d/im (Zepidium 
sativum), (14) Awdivd (Mentha sativa), (rs) Jel chifa (Flumbago 
rosea); and (16) CA#a (Plumbago Zeylanica)—both used for procuring 
abortion. (17) fafa! (Trichosanthes dioica). (18) “4def (Cleroden- 
dron viscosum). 

MeEpDICcCAL CHARITIES.—The following table illustrates the rehef 
afforded by the Charitable Dispensaries in the Distnct m the year 
r872, with the proportion of the cost borne by Government, together 
with the amount contributed by private subscriptions or from other 
local sources. 

_ The following paragraphs exhibit in fuller detail the amount of 
medical relief afforded by the charitable institutions quoted in the 
foregoing. The information is obtained from the “ Report on the 
Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal,” for the 
years 1871 and 1872. 

THE RAmpur Bravtean Dispensary ‘established in 1863) re- 
ceives Government aid to the extent of the native doctor's salary, 
#72 per annum, and the supply of European medicines and instru- 
ments. The remaining finds are furnished from the proceeds of 
an endowment made by the late Rajd Prasannd Nath Rai, samindar 
of Dighd Putiya, supplemented by local subscriptions. The dis- 

[Sentence comfinied an page 124.] 
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pensary building is well constructed, and has ample accommodation. 

In 1871, the total number of indoor patients treated in the hospital 
amounted to 195, of whom 132 were cured or relieved ; ro were not 
improved or ceased to attend; 36 died; and 17 remained in the 
hospital at the close of the year; average daily number of sick, ro-35. 
The outdoor patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted 
to 2goo, the average daily attendance being 33°71. In the following 
year (1872) the figures of relief were as follows :-—total indoor 
patients treated, 277 ; cured or relieved, 208 ; not improved or ceased 
to attend, 21; died, 41; remaining in hospital at the end of the 
year, 7; average daily number of sick, 13°37. The outdoor patients 
numbered 2955 in 1872, the average daily attendance being 35-34. 

This institution gave liberal relief during the outbreak of fever and 
cholera in 1871. 

NaTToR Branch Dispensary (established in 1851) receives 
Government aid only to the extent of the gratuitous supply of 
European medicines and instruments. The requisite funds for the 
maintenance of the dispensary are provided partly out of the same 
endowment as the Beauleah dispensary and partly by local subscrip-- 
tions, The building is described as damp and unsuitable for the 
purpose to which it is applied; a new building is urgently required, 
In 1871, the total number of indoor patients treated was 104; cured 
or relieved, 54; not improved or ceased to attend, 22; died, 25 ; 
remaining in hospital at the end of the year, 3 ; average daily number 
of sick, 4°76. The outdoor patients receiving treatment in the same 
year amounted to 3645, the average daily attendance being 2444. 
In the followimg year (1872), the figures of medical relief were as 
follow :—total indoor patients treated, roo; cured or relieved, 72 ; 
not improved or ceased to attend, 13; died, 13; remaining in 
hospital at the end of the year, 2; daily average number of sick, 
5°87. The outdoor patients in 1872 numbered 3750; average 
daily attendance, 31°27. The dispensary committee contributed very 
liberally from the Prasannd Ndth endowment fund for the relief of 
the sufferers from fever and cholera, by sending out supplies of 
medicines and medical aid to the villages, 

KarachMArid Brancy Dispensary (established in 1869) receives 
Government support in the shape of a supply of medicimes and 
surgical instruments, the current expenses of the institution bemg 
defrayed by two wealthy saminddérs, Bdbus Raj Kumar Sarkar anid 
Debendra Nath Tagore. This institution gives only outdoor relief. 
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It is situated in a part of the country which in consequence of a 
suocession of Jr or marshes is cut off from land communication 
and outside medical assistance for about seven months in the year, 
The building is well constructed, and contains separate rooms for 
prescribing for patients, for examining them, for dispensing medi- 
cines, and for female patients. Great interest in the working of the 
institution is taken by the local landholder. In the year 1871, out- 
door medical relief was afforded to 1549 patients, the average daily 
attendance being i942. In 1872, rog3 patients were treated ; 
average daily attendance, 16°70. 

PurivA Branch Dispensary (established in 1860).—This insti- 
tution is furnished gratuitously with a supply of medicines and 
surgical instruments by Government, the current expenses being 
defrayed by Bébu Pares Naréyan Rai, saminddr of Putiyd. This dis- 
pensary is situated in a thickly-populated village, and confers much 
good upon the people. In 1871, the number of patients receiving 
indoor treatment amounted to 373 relieved or recovered, 33; not 
improved or ceased to attend, 2 ; died, 2 ; remaining in hospital at end 
of the year, o; daily average number of sick, 1°90. The outdoor 
patients tecelving treatment in the same year amounted to 2355 ; 
average daily attendance, 4o°r6. In the following year (1872) the 
figures of medical relief were os follow :—total indoor patients 
treated, 15; cured or relieved, 12; died, 3; daily average number 
of sick, ‘53. The total outdoor patients treated in 1872 amounted 
to 2644; average daily attendance, 39°65. 

LAtPuR BrancH Dispensary (established in 1867). This in- 
stitution is also supported from the Putiyd estate, Government 
supplying medicines and surgical instruments. Its usefulness is 
also conspicuous, as it is situated in a tract which lies at a 
distance from any other medical aid. In 1871, the total number 
of patients receiving indoor relief amounted to 23; relieved or re- 
covered, 11; not improved or ceased to attend, 9 ; died, 1; remain- 
ing in hospital at the end of the year, 2; daily average of sick, ‘Bs, 
The outdoor patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted 
to o42; daily average attendance, 1421. The figures for the next 
year, 1872, were as follow :—total indoor patients treated, 25; 
relieved or recovered, 16; not Improved or ceased to attend, § ; 
died, o ; remaining in hospital at end of the year, 1; daily average 
number of sick, 1°56. The total outdoor patients treated in 1872 
amounted to 857; daily average attendance, 11°21. 
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OGRA (Bagurd), the central of the Eastern Districts of the 
present Rdjshahi Kuch-Behar Division, is situated between 
24° 30° and 25° 18’ north latitude, and between 88° 55’ and 89° 48’ 
east longitude. It contains a total population, as ascertained by 
the Census of 1892, of 689,467 souls, and a total area, after recent 
transfers and boundary rectifications, of t4g1 square miles. The 
principal town, which is also the Administrative Head-quarters of 
the District, is Bogra (Bagura), situated on the west bank of the 
K.ardtoya river, in 24° 91° north latitude and 89° 26° east longitude. 
BouUNDARIES.—Bogra is bounded on the north by the Distnects of 
Rangpur and Dindjpur; on the east by the river Déokobd or Kondi, 
as the Brahmaputra is locally designated, down to the union of the 
Manas with that river, where the boundary crosses to the east of the 
Ddokobd, by the Maimansinh District, and finally, recrossing the 
Ddokobd, by the north-eastem corner of Paibnd District; on the 


1 This Account is chiefly derived from the following sources :—(r) Answers 
to the Five Series of Questions addressed to the District Officers, (2) A 
Special Report by the Collector on the Fishes of the District. (3) Bengal 
Census Report, 1872, with subsequent District Compilation by Mr C. F. Magrath, 
C.S. (4) A Special Report by the Collector, Mr Bignold, €.5., on the opera- 
tions connected with the taking of the Census, and on the Village Officinis. (5) 
The Annual Administrative Report of the Collector for 1872-73. (6) The Report 
of Major Sherwill, Revenue Surveyor, 1863. (7) A Report on the Land Tenures 
of Bogra District by Bibu Chandra Maitra, Deputy-Collector, 1874. (8) Report 
by the Collector on the Rates of Rent prevailing in the District, 1872. (9) A 
succession of Reports, Official Minutes, and Fortnightly Narratives dealing with 
the Famine of 1874, (10) MS. materials compiled by Dr Buchanan-Hamiltan, 
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south by the Districts of Pabnd and Rajshaéhi; and on the west by 
the Districts of Rajshdhi and Dindjpur. 

Jurispiction.—The District of Bogrd is of recent formation, as 
compared with the great Districts by which if is surrounded, 
dating only from the year 1821. It was found necessary at that 
time to provide additional facilities for the aclministration of crimi- 
nal justice in the outlying eastern police divisions of Dindjpur, 
Rangpur, and Rajshdhi, which had gained a notoriety for difdisi, 
or gang-robbery, and other crimes of violence. The operations of 
numerous Europeans, who had settled along the rivers im the east of 
the District as indigo and silk planters, also required supervision. 
With these objects, the #4édeds or police divisions of Lialbduzr, 
Khetldl, and Bédalgichhi were taken from Dindjpir; Gobindganj 
and Diwinganj from Rangpur; and Boora, Adamifghi, and Nan- 
khila from Rajshdhi These were all united to form the new sé or 
District of Bogra, the criminal jurisdiction within which was vested 
in a new official, called the Joint-Magistrate of Boord. .In 1832, 
Bogrd became a revenue-recelving centre for abont half the area of 
its Magisterial jurisdiction, and the «duties of a Deputy-Collector 
were added to those of the Joint-Magistrate. In September 1839, 
the new District received a further accession to its size by the trans- 
fer of the police division of Rdiganj from Rijshdhi. The anoma- 
lous condition of the revenue jurisdiction now began to draw atten- 
tion. Many estates in the east of Dogri, on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra, paid their revenue into Rampur Beauleah, the Civil Station of 
Rajshahi, eighty miles off; whilst others, situated only twelve miles 
south from the Bogrd head-quarters, were required to pay their 
revenue into Maimansinh Treasury, nearly as many miles to the 


{11} Report by the Jute Commission, 1873. (12) Return of Area, Latitudes, and 
Longitudes, furnished by the Boundary Commissioner, (13) Annual Reports of 
the Inspectorsenerml of Police. (14) Annual Reports of the Tnspector-General 
of Joils, with Special Jail Statistics for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, 
compiled in his office, (15) Annual Reports of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, with Special Statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 
1870-71. (16) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, farnished by - 
the Director-General of Post-Offices. (17) Income-Tax Report for 1871-72, (18) 
Pargana Statistics printed by the Board of Revenue. (19) Medical Report 
furnished by the Civil Surgeon of the District. (20) Annusl Reports of the 
Meteorological Department. (21) Annual Reports on the Charitable Dispen- 
siries of Bengal, (22) Miscellaneous Communications from the District Officers, 
and the materials. supplied by the Local Records, supplemented by personal 
inquiries, F 
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east on the other side of the preat river, The cause of these mani- 
fest anomalies, which have not yet.been entirely removed, is to 
be found in the gradual character of the process by which Bogra 
has grown to independence. When a Deputy-Collector was first 
appointed to the District, it was decided by the Board of Revenue 
that he should only collect the revenue of such estates as lay entirely 
within his former Magisterial jurisdiction; while the owners of all 
other estates affected by the change were allowed the option of pay- 
Ing their entire revenue to their old Collectorates, In all other 
respects, the fiscal authonty of the Deputy-Collector was made co- 
extensive with that which he had before exercised as Joint-Magis- 
trate. It would seem that the choice thus permitted to the semrin- 
ddérs was inconsiderately made use of; for in subsequent years they 
began to petition that their estates might be altogether assigned to 
Bogra. Disputes, also, continually arose with regard to the proper 
venue in revenue and rent sults, 

The local officers, in repeated letters, pressed the hardship of the 
case upon the attention of the Government; and on the 6th Novem- 
ber 1856, the Deputy-Governor of Bengal sanctioned the transfer to 
Bogra of 549 estates from the Collectorates of Rangpur, Dindjpur, 
Pabnd, Maimansinh, and Rajshdhi, paying a total revenue of £8705, 
Ss. 7d, Before this time, only 287 estates were borne on the Bogrd 
revenue roll, with, however, the comparatively large rental of about 
#,20,000. Useful though this measure was in the way of making the 
criminal and revenue jurisdictions coincide, it was anything but com- 
plete. There were still a number of estates lying altogether within 
the Magisterial limits of Bogrd, paying a revenue of (12,262, 155. 
tod,, which the proprietors wished to continue to pay into other 
Treasuries. The principle followed in their case was In accordance 
with the opinion of Mr Ricketts, of the Revenue Board, as stated in 
the following minute :—“I would not abrogate the option hitherto 
allowed, especially as it is more convenient that the money should 
be paid at Rajshdh{, and may lie at some of the other Treasuries ; 
but the ¢avyi accounts should be kept at Bogra, and the estates 
should be regarded in every respect as portions of that District; and 
should the proprietors at any future period desire to pay at Bogri, 
they should be allowed to do so without any further reference. 
Intimation of payments made, should be sent weekly from each of 
the five Treasuries to Bogrd, to be credited in the Treasury and 
fanji accounts, and under the same date debited as a remittance to 
the Treasury into which they were actually paid.” | In after-pears 
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many of these estates began to pay directly into the Bogrd Treasury ; 
but this was a matter of far less consequence than the declaration 
that they were to be regarded in every respect as portions of Bogra 
District. 

At this time, the area of Boeri District was at its largest. 
The subsequent history of the changes of jurisdiction narrates ‘its 
gradual contraction, by the transfer of various police circles and 
villages to the neighbouring Districts. Soon after 1850 the greatly 
increased size attained by the rivers Jamniind and Ddokobd, in con- 
sequence of changes in the course of the Brahmaputra, drew atten- 
tion to the difficulty of exercising proper criminal supervision over 
those parts of Dogri District on the eastern bank of these 
rivers. Mr Mills, a Judge of the Sadr Diwani Addlat, was deputed 
to make a local inquiry in the end of 1853; and by orders of the 
Government of India in the Home Department of the tath January 
86s, the Jamind and Ddaokobi were made the eastern boundary 
of the District. In 1861 some alterations were made in the south 
of the District, and several villages transferred, on the suggestion 
of the Boundary Commissioner, to Rajshdhi, in order to make 
the petty river Bhdddyd the boundary in that direction. On 
the 16th March 1868, the police centre of Lilbdzdr was removed 
to Panchbibi, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the former 
village. About the same time, that is, on the 2oth March, the 
police centre of Naukhila was abandoned for the village of Shiria- 
kand{, because of the difficulty of obtaining water at Naukhili owing 
to the silting up of the Mands river, on which it was situated. In 
1869 there were further modifications made in the southern boun- 
dary, particularly towards the south-east, in order to make the 
Ichhchamati river the boundary between the Ridtganj police division 
and Pdbnd Distinct. The orders directing these changes were made 
by notification of the 4th October of that year. But Bogrd District 
suffered its greatest reduction in 1871, when, by notification of the 
rth August, the police division of Gobindganj in the north was trans- 
ferred to Rangpur, and the police division of Rdiganj in the south 
was transferred to Pabnd. The orders with regard to Gobindganj 
were not carried out in their entirety, and it was found necessary to 
re-transfer back 160 villages from that police division, roz of which 
were attached to Shdridkdndi, 9 to Bogrd, and 47 to Sibganj 
fhgud. In the Gazette of the 11th September 1872 the transfer 
was also notified of 39 villages from Maimansinh to Bogrd, which 
were attached to police division Shdridkandi, About two years 
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previously the ##dad of Sibganj had been, for financial reasons, 
reduced to an outpost of “ldnd Bogrd. The accession of 58 new 
villages to the latter was considered to make its area excessive, and 
Sibganj was re-erected into an independent police division. In 
1868 the fiscal jurisdiction was again made the subject of inquiry, 
in order to bring it into coincidence with the Magisterial: boundaries: 
Up to the present, however, interchanges have taken place only 
between Bogrd and Maimansinh, and between Bogrd and Pabnd. 
The village transfers in this instance were attended with confusion, 
owing to the circumstance that at the same time a transfer of 275 
villages from Maimansinh to Pibnd was being effected. Of these, 
go had been transferred to Bogrd in 1869. In 1874 these villages 
were removed from the Bogrd hst to that of Pabnad. The Collector 
of Bogra thus describes the fundamental cause which has given rise 
to so much perplexity :—"“ Large portions of the District of Bogrd 
were surveyed with the neighbouring Districts of Maimansinh, 
Dinajpur, and Rajshdhi; and the survey papers of those portions 
appear to have been deposited in the Collectorates of those Districts, 
the reason being that the portions in question consisted of estates 
which paid their revenue into those Collectorates,” The present 
officiating Collector informs me that he cannot trust the sawsdindr, 
makatiwdr, and detafandi or village and estate registers. In order 
to ascertain what wag the amount of revenue at the present time 
paid into other Treasuries by estates situated in Bogrd, I addressed 
the Collectors of all the surrounding Districts. None gave me 
accurate information, and all assured me it was most difficult, if 
not impossible, to do so. 

In 1859 the Joint-Magistracy and Deputy-Collectorate was raised 
to the grade of a Magistracy and Collectorate, and Bogrd thus 
definitely constituted an independent District, 

THE GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DISTRICT is one common to 
nearly all the Districts of Lower Bengal—a great plain, unbroken 
throughout its whole extent by a single natural rising ground or 
hill. It escapes being an absolute dead level only by a slight 
declination, amounting in the whole length of the District to a 
few feet, from the north-west towards the south and south-east, Its 
configuration may be described as a rhombus, whose major axis lies 
north-west and south-east, and whose southern comer is wanting. 
The rivers Karétoyd and Phuljhur divide it longitudinally, north 
and south, into two portions, whose characteristics are very cis- 
tinct. The eastern, which is the smaller, containing somewhat 
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less than two-fifths of the entire area of the District, may be regarded 
as forming part of the valley of the Brahmaputra. It is generally 
low-lying, and is intersected by numerous A/d/s, or natural drainage 
channels, and iss, or shallow swamps and marshes, It is subject 
to yearly inundation from the overflow of the Brahmaputra, the 
Bangilf, and the Kdtakhili, which last river now brings down the 
drainage of much of Rangpur which formerly passetl southward, 
without flooding, by the wide bed of the Kardtoyd. The results of 
this change of drainage are still observable in the water-logged con- 
dition of much of the country between these two rivers, marshy 
land being predominant in the north-east of Bogra police divi- 
sion, ‘The soil is of a whitish colour, and is known locally as aii. 
There is little jungle, and few trees, except on ¢#a@rs or sandy islands 
and accretions on the banks of the Daokobd, where a stunted 
species of ziaw tree (Tamarix dioica) is found, Tice and jute are 
produced in great quantities, and oil-seeds in the north of Sharid- 
kandi police division. During the rainy season every part of this 
tract is accessible by water, and at that time its traffic 1s most 
active, During the cold weather and the greater part of the dry 
and hot season, the Bangdlf is navigable for boats of consider- 
able size; and commercial transactions in the many Ad/s, ddsdrs, or 
markets situated on it are scarcely interrupted from the want of 
water-carriape, a8 is the case on all the other rivers of the District. 

The western portion of the District presents a marked contrast 
to the eastern. It is well wooded,: dense scrub jungle being 
found in parts, and is generally above flood level. Its soil,. 
of the kind locally known as Aéeir, is a hard, compact clay, 
resting on sand, and of reddish colour, thus presenting some of 
the characteristics of the old ‘Tertiary formation of more western 
Districts. Along its eastern boundary, ancl chiefly where it is watered 
by the Jamuind, the two above-mentioned strata are overlaid by an 
alluvial deposit, never of great thickness except on the banks and 
beds of rivers. The occurrence of this soil, here also called jai, 
.is due to the overflow of the Atrdi, which as late as Rennell's time 
(aD. 1782) was the main channel of the Tistd, and then carried the 
drainage of most of the country between Purniah and Rangpur, and 
of a large part of the Nepdl mountains. This tract is no longer 
flooded, but is covered with thick underbrush, together with a con- 
siderable number of large trees, chiefly sf/ and sissv. The latter 
have of late years become scarce all over the District, in consequence 
of careless cutting, but there are evident traces of large sd/ forests in 
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Panchbibf and Sherpur police divisions. A very good idea of the 
relative firmness of the two soils, ga/? and Admdr, is afforded by the 
manner of digging wells in use in the two tracts. In sa/i landa well 
is lined with earthenware rings or cylinders about eighteen inches 
high, which ft into one another, and prevent the earth falling in 
from above and choking up the well. In A‘dr land the well is 
dug straight down without any such artificial contrivances, the 
natural tenacity of the soil preventing the earth from slipping. 
Moreover, a brick flooring and wall may be built round the well’s — 
mouth without forcing in the sides by their weight. 

The &#4dr land round Bogrd town is rendered peculiar by the 
raised plots or strips of land on which the mulberry is cultivated. 
The amount of the land from which the earth is drawn for raising 
these plots is not less than that under cultivation. The plots or 
strips are rarely more than ten to fifteen feet wide and three to six 
feet high, The excavations lie longitudinally between the strips, 
and with the raised ground form the most difficult land for riding 
possible. 

THE River SyvstemM.—The rivers of Bogrd, so far as they can be 
regarded as a system at all, form a part of what may be called the 
Atrdi tributary system of the Brahmaputra, consisting of the Phuljhur, 
Karatoya, Nigar, and Jamund, with their affluents These rivers flow 
through, and belong to, the western portion of the District. Their 
course is, with such allowances as must be made for bends and 
windings, nearly uniformly north and south. The rivers of the 
eastern part, with the exception of the Bangili, are rather drain- 
age channels, which, from their size and occasional length, are 
called rivers, and have to be classed in the mver system of the 
District. 

THe BRAHMAPUTRA.—The reach of this river which begins at the 
extreme north-east of the District and stretches down to the con- 
fluence of the Mands, 1s locally called the Daiokobd or Hatchet-cut 
River, and the name has come to be applied by the common people 
to the whole length of the river in this District. Tradition relates that 
the Brahmaputra once followed a very different course from the one it 
now pursues, that it was led intoits present bed by a peasant’s cutting 
a small channel in its bank with a ¢¢e or hatchet in order to catch 
the fish the inflowing water might bring, and that the littl cut grew 
into a great break, through which ultimately the whole body of the 
river found its way. Though there is much improbability in the 
story that this small beginning was the cause of the entire deviation 
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of the Brahmaputra from its former course, any one who has seen the 
action of floods on the friable soil of Eastern Bengal will allow that 
there is an element of possibilityin it. ‘The Ddokobd reach isa clear 
open piece of water, with very few sandbanks in it, and is the finest 
part of the river in this District, South from where the Mands joins 
it, it is sometimes broken into as many as four channels, interlacing 
between sandy banks or islands, often of considerable size, Oppo- 
site the old police station of Naukhild it is not less than four miles 
wide, even in the hot weather, including three islands, two of which 
contain an area of not less than ten square miles each. These 
islands or chars are constantly shifting, being formed of fine sand, 
which the least wind raises. In the spring, when a breeze always 
prevails, a haze caused by the sand suspended in the air hangs 
over the whole of the river banks, making it difficult to see any 
distance inland. The islands are quite valucless, as no vegeta- 
tion grows on them, the only sign of life they occasionally afford 
being a fisherman’s hut, put up temporarily with a few mats 
and bamboos whilst he is watching his nets. There are no con- 
siderable villares or markets on the Bogra bank of the Brahma- 
putra, the principal trading centres in that part of the District 
lying at some distance inland on the minor rivers; Bangdli, Mands, 
and Halhalid4. This is due to the constant fear of a change of 
course in the river, which might leave a village a mile inshore 
one year or swallow it up the next. The latter contingency is 
now, and has been for some years, the more probable, as the river 
is steadily working westwards at the rate of one to two hundred 
yards every year. A considerable part of the bank on the Bogrd side 
is rendered dangerous by quicksands. ‘T’he Brahmaputra is navigable 
not only for the largest native boats, but also for steamers, which 
communicate by this route in large numbers, and at all seasons of 
the year, with Godlpdrdi and the other Assam stations. 

All the other nvers of the Bogrd District are, as I have said, 
indirectly tributaries of the Brahmaputra, falling as they do into 
the Atrai, which itself flows into the Brahmaputra in the District of 
Pibna, twelve miles north of the confluence of that river with the 
Ganges at Godlandd. First premising that the Atrai passes through 
no part of Bogrd, but that from the direction of its course southwards 
along the western frontier of the District, and then eastward not far 
from its southern boundary, it is the natural recipient of all the waters 
of the District, the following tabular form may be taken as illustrat- 
ing the internal river system of the District of Bogrd :— 


i 
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Jamuind } Tuls{gangé } Hardbat! 





ted Trabati 
1 
Nagar Bangdli 
- Halhali4 
Phuljh { Mands 
ao Karatoyd 


THE JamuwA.—In his account of the rivers of Dindjpur, at a time 
when nearly one-half of Bogrd belonged to that District, Dr Buchanan- 
Hamilton gives the following description of this river:—“The Jamund 
passes through the division of Lalbdzdr, and at the town of that 
name separates into two branches. Before the separation it has two 
marts, Baksiganj and Beldmld, both on the decline, The western 
branch is the more considerable, and preserves the name. Imme- 
diately below the separation, it receives a stream named the Chiri, 
which has a course of 18 miles, but is not navigable, On entering 
the division of Badalgichhi, the Jamuind receives two other small 
rivers, which also pass through Lalbdzdr, and are nearly of the same 
size, having courses of from 25 to 30 miles, and during the rainy 
season are both navigable in canoes or small boats. ‘The first or 
eastern is called Padmabati and also Chiri, which occasions great 
confusion. The western of these small rivers 1s called Ghashki, and 
during the rainy season inundates its banks to a considerable extent. 
This branch of the Jamnind is navigable at all seasons for canoes 
and very small boats, and in the rainy season admits of boats carry- 
ing 1000 avans as far as Kisariganj. The marts on it are Kisariganj 
and Bddalgichhi. The eastern branch of the Jamtind is called Kata 
Jamiuind, and is said to be an artificial canal which was made by a 
very rich merchant, ancestor of Baidydndth Mandal, at present the 
principal landhoider in the vicinity. In the rainy season it admits 
vessels carrying 400 or soo mans, and possesses two small marts, 
At Jdipor is the residence of the founder of the village, Baidyindth 
Chaudhari, which 1s more like the house of a gentleman or man of rank 
than any other place in the District. About nine miles from its separa- 
tion from the principal branch, the Katd Jamuind joins the Tulsi, a 
small river which rises in the division of Ldlbdzdr from a marsh 
called Kaktadaha, and afterwards forms the boundary between that 
and Ehetlal, between this again and Badalgdchhi, and then joins the 
western branch of the Jamtind. In the first part of its course the 
Tulsf{ is very inconsiderable, but it soon receives an addition from the 
Harabatl, which, running through the adjacent angles of Goraghat, 
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Khetlal, and Lalbdzdr, admits of small boats during the rainy season, 
and has on its banks two small marts, Chhrishti and Pirerhat, It 
sends off a branch to the east, which, from its name, Katdhar, is 
. probably artificial, connecting the Haribatf with another small river, 
the Ndgar, and also navigable in the rainy season for canoes. 
The only spring of water that I observed in this District was on the 
bank of the Eatihar, and it isa very fine one. It has escaped the 
notice of the natives, who in other parts of India would not have 
failed to have made it a place of religious worship. Delow the 
junction of the Hardibatt, the ‘Tulsf receives a smaller river from the 
east. It ig named Itdkhold, and during the rainy season is navigable 
in canoes.” The above description is still true, except that there 
has been a very considerable silting up of the Jamtind, principally 
the Kdtdé branch, and of all its tributaries except the Tulsi, or, as 
it is now called, the Tulsfgangd, which has still a deep ancl clear 
though narrow stream, The Katdharf has nearly disappeared. 

Tue IsAsarf has a very short course in this District, and for 
the last few miles it is extremely tortuous. It is entirely confined 
to the south of the police division of Adamdighi, and rises in a 
marsh a few miles west of Dhipehdnchiyd. It receives numerous 
‘Ads, and may be considered to drain the great rice-field of Adam- 
dighi. It falls into the Atrdi about fifteen miles from the boundary 
of the District. 

Tur NAGar is a branch from the Karitoyd, and has no tributaries 
in this District. About eleven miles north of Doord it is united 
with the parent stream by a channel about halfa mile long, which, 
except in the rains, is quite dry. At the point where it broke away, 
a tributary of the Kardtoyd, the Gangni, formerly fell into the latter 
river. This stream now seems to be the upper part of the Nagar, 
and to form with it a separate river. The Nigar is the boundary 
between the police divisions of Bogri and Sibzanj for about seven 
miles. It then passes between the former and the police division 
of Adamdighi, down to the lange market of llahiganj, where it turns 
off westwards through the latter police division for some five miles, 
and then passes into Rajshdhi District. It is a tortuous river, and its 
whole length in this District, including windings, 1s about thirty miles. 
The important markets of Buriganj, Dinipchanchiyd, Gdibdindd, and 
ldhiganj are situated on its banks. In the rainy season boats can 
fo up as far as Chandnid, the preat commercial town of these parts 
in former days. 

THE KaRAToyA was once a river of first-class size, but 1s now 
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narrower and shallower than most of the minor rivers of the District, 
I have before alluded to the very interesting geological fact of the 
existence of two distinct soils in this District, lying side by side, yet 
in no way intermingling, neither formed in any degree by the waste 
of the other, and generally separated by the Earitoyd. In fact, it 
would seem that they mark the boundary where the Gangetic detritus 
from the west meets and joins the delta which the Brahmaputra 
has built out from the east, forming together the great alluvial 
plain of Bengal. If such had been the case, it would be probable 
that this line of union would at first present the features of a great 
estuary, and later on of a great river, The period of estuarian for- 
mation is far beyond the memory of man, though evidenced by 
the sand underlying the 44sdr ; but tradition, and the present condi- 
tion of this District, and of Paibnd and Rangpur to the south and 
north, show that a great river did once flow in or near the present 
bed of the Kardtoyd,—a river of such size that it gained a reputation 
for holiness, as we learn from, the gurdnds, scarcely second to the 
Ganges. To this day the natives who live on the banks of the 
K.ardtoyd say that thetr river is the old Brahmaputra. In Van den 
Brouck’s map of Bengal, which dates from about 1660, the Kardtoya 
is distinctly marked as a very great river, and as connected with the 
Brahmaputra. As his chart is very accurate as regards the roads 
and towns in this quarter of Bengal, he may be trusted with reference 
to this fact also, The changes in the course of the river I must leave 
fora subsequent paragraph, At present the Kardtoya runs from 
north to south through the heart of the District, constantly tum- 
Ing back on itself with great windings; so much so, that though 
from Bogrd Civil Station to the point on the north frontier where it 
enters the District is only sixteen miles, the distance by the river is 
fully thirty. Its course lies first through Sibganj, then through the 
middle of Bogri, and finally through Sherpur police division, about 
the centre of which it unites with the Halhalid at Ehdnpur to form 
the Phuljhur. . On its bank there are situated the following markets :-— 
Madhubdgh, Sherpur, Arid, Sulténganj, Chdchditdrd, Eulitdld (in the 
Boerd township), Nauddpdrd, Gokul, and Chandmd. The Karatoyd 
has no tributary of importance in this District The Gangni is a 
petty stream, eight miles long, which rises in a swamp, and falls 
into the Kardtoyd near Chdndnid, The Subil is a small river, flow- 
ing for some six miles, mostly in an old bed of the Kardtoyd, and 
joining that river one mile north of the Civil Station. The great 
sanctity which attaches to the Kardtoyd is centred in the shrine 
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called Mahdsthin. As I shall have to describe this interesting 
locality at length, I defer till then the account of the religious 
importance of the river. 

Tue Hatuatid was formerly a considerable river rising in the 
west of Maimansinh District, but is now quite broken up by the 
waters of the Brahmaputra which pour down the Jamiind. Branches 
of it now exist on both sides of the latter river; that on the west 
bank being much the larger, flowing through the Shéridkdnd{ police 
division for about twenty miles, and then for ten miles more through 
the Sherpur police division to its confluence with the Kardtoyd at 
Khanpur. Its course is very tortuous. At the corner where the 
Bogrd, Shdridkandi, and Sherpur police divisions mect it receives the - 
Bangdli, now the largest and commercially the most important river 
in the District, as boats of three to four tons burden can navigate 
it at allseasons. The lower Halhalid and the Phuljlur are also navi- 
gable for large boats. The markets on the banks of the Halhalid are 
Kalidn{,Pachibdri, Dhunot, Gosdinbdri, and Chandanbdsid. The part 
of the river in Sharidkzindt is very shallow, particularly near the Erah- 
maputra, I ifind that this river is locally confounded with another 
river, the Mands, which has almost disappeared in consequence 
of the same causes to which the Halhalia itself owes its diminished 
size, 

Tue Mands was formerly a river of about the same size as the 
present Bangalf, rising in the District of Rangpur, and at one time 
connected with the Ghighdt. The Brahmaputra has obliterated all 
trace of it throughout nearly its whole course in this District. It is 
at present represented only by a short channel four miles long, choked 
with sand, running between the Bangali and the Grahmaputra, and 
joining the latter river four miles north of its Halhalid braneh., Its 
upper part is now a tributary of the Bangali. 

THE GanGaA.t rises in Rangpur District, and enters Bogra near 
an old fort called Garh Fathipur, where it is joined by the Mands. 
The greater part of its course in this District is through the police 
division of Shiriadkdndi For the last seven miles, before it falls into 
the Halhalid, it forms the boundary between the police divisions of 
Sharidkdndi and Bogréd. The great marshes, which cover the entire 
tract through which it runs, empty themselves into the Bangali, with 
which they are connected by deep 44¢/s or drainage channels. In this 
way, in the rainy season, the Bangali becomes the main artery by which 
boat traffic is extended all over the east of the District. Situated on its 
banks, or on those of its affluent A4dés, are some of the principal trade 
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marts in eastern Hogrd ; namely, Bartali, Chaihdtd, Deodangd, Sharid- 
kandi, Phulbdri, Ndrshi, Karunjd, Bogar-mela Jorgdchha, and Hasrdj. 
The Bangali has received a considerable accession of volume from 
the diversion of the waters of the Kardtoyd down the Katd-khalf, 
occasioned by the floods of a.p. 1820. The Kédtd-khalf is a.cross 
: Channel which has broken its way from the Eardtoyd near Gobind- 
ganj into the Bangali at Ramnagar. It is now meluded within the 
limits of Rangpur. 

CHANGES IN THE River Coursesin Bogrd District are most evident 
in the cases of the Daokobd or Brahmaputra, and the Kardétoy4. The 
former river has so completely changed its direction and bed during 
the last eighty years, that it may be considered an entirely new branch 
of the river system of Eastern Bengal. At present it flows between 
the Sharidkandi police division of Bogrd and the Diwdnganj police 
division of Maimansinh, passing within three miles of the village of 
shdndkdndi. In1761, when Major Rennell published his Bengal 
Atlas, it bent away eastward from Diwanganj and about eighteen 
miles from Shariikdndi, The Jamind was then a small branch, 
and its upper part was called the Jandi. Thirty years later, when Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton visited these parts, the change of course had 
begun to be effected, a branch having been thrown out, which ran 
west of Diwdnganj, and which in the map he compiled appears 
nearly as long as the main stream. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton remarks 
that “the river threatens to carry away all the vicinity of Diwdnganj; 
and perhaps to force its way through the Fond! into the heart of 
Nattor.” This prophecy has since been entirely accomplished. In 
Rennell’s map, the Kondi and Jamiind are separate rivers, running: 
nearly parallel to one another, from eight to ten miles apart. The 
former also received the waters of the Bangdlf, which was then un- 
connected with the Karitoya. The latter river fell into the Kondi 
about twenty miles south of its present confluence with the Bangali. 
_ Altogether the river system of the whole of the country between the 
Karditoyd and the high country in Maimansinh, known as the Mad- 
hupur Jungle, has been so entirely broken up that it is impossible to 
identify most of the rivers except by name; and even as to names, I 
have found at least one instance, the Mands, in which an entirely 
new branch of the Brahmaputra has received the name of a river 
which has disappeared, and which actually owed at right angles to 
the present river. 

That there have been great changes in the course of the Karitoyé is 
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evident from the appearance of the country through which it flows, 
The branching off of the Nagar has been already noticed. This river 
flows through red soil, which clearly defines the width of the old bed 
by a distinct ridge, and by limiting the extent of the alluvial deposit, 
Judged by these signs, it was probably once very wide, and carried 
off most of the waters of the Karitoya. There was also a deviation 
at Mahdsthin, the river then running parallel to the present bed, 
which is also seemingly the oldest, and joining it a little north of the 
Civil Station, Midway between Gogra and Sherpur there are signs 
ofan equally large diversion ; whilst every two or three miles are seen 
considerable islands of recl soil surrounded by alluvium, which show 
the varying directions of the river. The most interesting change 
undergone by the Karditoyd is not so much in its course, though 
that also is a part of the change, as in its volume. At present it has 
been described where it passes under the Civil Station as “a narrow, 
extremely shallow, and almost stagnant stream,” and this description js. 
generally applicable throughout its whole course in this District, In 
Major Rennell’s time it is evident from his maps that it was a large 
river; and Buchanan-Hamilton, in his accounts of Dindjpur and 
Rangpur, compiled about the year r8ro, speaks of it as “a very con- 
siderable river, of the greatest celebrity in Hindu fable.” The causes 
of its subsequent falling off, however, date twenty-two years earlier. 
The diminution must have been a very sudden onc, as the old banks 
of the river are distinctly traceable nearly a mile apart, and be- 
tween them and the present narrow bed there is no sign of an inter- 
mediate level. In the maps compiled by Buchanan-Hamilton, the 
upper part of the Kanitoyd is called the Tistd, showing that at the 
time he wrote, much of the waters now carried off by the largest 
river In Rangpur passed down the Karitoyd. <A few quotations 
from his valuable work will show the importance of this river some 
three-quarters of .a century ago. The following notice of it, a 
hundred miles north of the Bogrd frontier, is perhaps the best evi- 
dence of its size :—‘ Below this, for some way, the Kardtoyd forms 
the boundary between Rangpur and Purniah, when, turning towards 
the east, it passes entirely through the former, and has on its southern 
bank a considerable mart, to which boats of 1000 marae burthen can 
come in the rainy season.” “The Karétoyd then continues its 
course to the south-east for about three miles, when it joins the old 
Tistaé and loses its name, although it is at present the most consider- 
able stream.” “The floods of 1787 seem to have totally changed 
_ the appearance of this part of the country, and to have covered it to 
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such an extent with beds of sand, that few of the old channels can be 
traced for any distance. These sands have been year after year brought 
down the Kardtoyd, till at the present time they have completely closed 
It up. in police division Sibganj, and rendered the rest of the river 
below very shallow.” I find a tradition amongst the people of Bogra 
that Sherpur Daskdhanid, in the Jamdlpur Subdivision of the Mai- 
mansinh District, was so called because each person ferried over the 
Kardtoya from Sherpur to Mahdsthdn had to pay a ferry-fee of ten 
édfans, or ten times 12804avr7 shells, so great was the river in old days. 
It is to be observed that this tradition is ordinarily connected with 
the passage of the Brahmaputra. About a.p. r820 there was another 
very heavy flood, which broke through the east bank of the Kanitoyd, 
nearly opposite Gobindganj police station, which was then included 
in Bogré District, and made its way up to the Bangali, The name 
of the new channel, Edtdkhali, suggests a partially artificial origin 
for the deviation of the stream. Some such petty interference with 
the bank as that to which the Ddokobd is said to have owed its exist- 
ence, 1s perhaps referred to, 

The rapid silting up of the river, and the diverston of at least hale 
its waters, seem to have drawn attention specially about 1860, In 
1854 an engineer officer was deputed to report on what could be 
done to improve the bed of the river. In 1856, Act XXII. of 
that year enacted provisions for “Establishing a Toll on Boats and 
Timber passing through the Kardtoya River in the District of Bogra.” 
This measure was so framed as to cover the liberal proposal made 
by the Honourable Prasanna Kumar Thakur, C.5.1., of Calcutta, to 
undertake the scheme at his own risk, on condition of being permitted 
to levy tolls. His proposal was afterwards definitely accepted, and 
the tolls authorised were as follow:—For budgerows, dieuwlids, and 
other boats for personal accommodation, 4 annas per oar; boats of 
burthen, empty, at the rate of 2-annas per reo maunds burthen ; 
boats of burthen laden with bricks, tiles, earthenware, straw, grass, 
reeds, firewood, fruit, and vegetables, at the rate of 4 annas per 100 
maunds burthen; boats of burthen with grain, pulse, seeds, ancl any 
other article not expressly enumerated, at the rate of 12 annas per 
roo maunds burthen ; timber in rafts or otherwise, not being in boats, - 
2 annas each log; bamboos in floats, 4 annas per hondred bamboos. 
It appears from a Report published in the Gwsetfe of October 31, 
1863, that the works for rendering the river navigable were completed 
In 1860, and that tolls were frst levied in the following year. The 
original cost of the works was 245311, and large sums were annually 
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expended on repairs. The expenditure in 1861 amounted to 
£3297, 165, of which “2845, 16s. was incurred for restoring a 


broken embankment. The sum of (1504, 8s. was received in that — 


year from the collection of tolls, In r&62 the expenses were 22339) 
18s., of which #1842, 48. was for the erection of two new embank- 
ments ; and the receipts were 4/1435, 18s. The charges for the fixed 
establishment did not exceed 4360 per annum. The total number 
of boats, &c., that passed in 1861 was 22,171, and in 1862, 23,237, 
making an aggregate of 45,408 for the two years, thus distributed :— 
Merchandise boats, 36,297 ; passenger boats, 8626; bamboo floats, 
426; timber rafts, 59—total, 45,408. The total amount of collec- 
tions in these two years was +2940, 65. Difficulties, however, hacl 
already arisen. By the Government grant, permission was given 
to levy tolls at the three stations (ctaués) of Khdnpur, Gosdinpur, 
and Sibganj. During the rains, however, when the numerous drain- 
age channels or A4déé fill, boats were able, by taking advantage of 
them, to pass up-stream without paying toll. In order to prevent 
this, temporary tollstations were established, without the sanction 
of the Government. Apart from the legal consequences involved 
by this step, it was evident that the undertaking had failed. In the 
rains it was unnecessary, as the river had then more than sufficient 
water for the largest boats, and the embankments were, if anything, 
injurious to traffic by greatly iticreasing the force of the current. In 
the dry and hot weather the great majority of the boats stopped 
at Enhdnpur, that is, at the end of the Phuljhur, and did not go up 
the Kardtoyd at all, On the other hand, in the four months of 
June, July, August, and September, when the latter river was full 
from natural causes, the number of boats registered at S{bganj was 
larger than that of any other station. The following figures for 1861 
illustrate this :—January—Khdinpur, 525 boats; Gosdinpur, 269; 
Sibganj, 83. February—Ehdnpur, 371; Gosdinpur, 218; Sibganj, 
54. March—Khanpur, 498; Gosdinpur, 133; Sibganj, 63. April 
—Khanpur, 420 ; Gosdinpur, roo; Sibganj, 145. May—KEhdnpur, 
565; Gosdinpur, 145; Sibganj, 196. June—Ehdnpur, o14; 
Gosdinpur, 373; Sfbganj, 1065. July—Ehdnpur, ro99 ; Gosdin- 
pur, 755; Sibganj, 1228. August—Khdnpur, 715; Gosdinpur, 
715; Sibganj, 1186, September—Khdnpur, §76; Gosdinpur, 663 ; 
Sibganj, 888, October—Khdnpur, 725 ; Gosdinpur, 707 ; Sibganj, 
425. November—Khanpur, 533; Gosdinpur, 283; Sibganj, 167. 
December—Ehdnpur, 548; Gosdinpur, 94; S{bganj, 38. The Col- 
lector repeatedly reported that the toll was an unnecessary tax 
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on the river traffic, as the embankments at Gobindganj had failed 
to increase the depth of water. At last, in 1865, the grant to 
Prasanna Kumdr Thdkur was recalled. It is believed that his re- 
ceipts from the tolls up to that date nearly balanced the expenditure 
that had been originally incurred. 

Lakes AND Marsues.—There are no lakes in Bogrd District, 
but marshes are numerous. In the west, the region of Afar 
soil, swampy land is rare, being almost entirely absent in the 
police divisions of Khetldl and Boeri. In the police divisions 
of Panchbibi, Badalgdchhi, and Adamdighi, the greater part of the 
land is high; but along their western boundary, the overflow and 
change of course of the Jamtind have formed many marshes, Com- 
mencing a little south of Hili, in Panchbibi, with the Ratanpur dt/, 
they run in a line southwards, but are rarely interconnected. The 
principal ones are the Bdlighdltd, Satilgdri, Chirla, Kastagdri, and 
Chubri marshes. In the north of Badalgdchhi there is a cluster of 
swamps, the largest and central of which is the Iswardhari dif, 
In the south of Adamdighi, and partly extending into Sherpur 
police division, is the Bonrd marsh, locally known as the ard 
éif or Great Swamp, which is connected with the Chalan Lake 
in Rajshdhi, one of the largest collections of water of this descrip- 
tion in Bengal. In the east of the District the greater part of the 
country is a network of marshes interlacing in and out between the 
villages. Most of these dry up from the end of January till the 
rains, but many, including the largest, are always flooded. The 
principal of these are the Nardfl marsh (with an area of six square 
Toiles), the Kakraé, Ardil, Mahichar, Sardankuti, Ram Chandrapur, 
Bihid and Jidaha marshes. Nothing has been done to drain any 
of these swamps, but several are siltng up. There are no canals 
in the District. 

Boat Routzs.—<All the water traffic of Bogra either passes along 
the Brahmaputra, or converges towards that river. Jute is transported 
to Sirdjganj; Godlandd, and sometimes Calcutta, by the Brahmaputra 
and the Bangdli, on which the greater number of the jute marts 
lie, Oilseeds are carried by the Bangdl{ and Kardtoyd down the 
Phuljhur and Urasdgar to Godlanda. Some jute and tobacco from 
Rangpur also find their way down these rivers and their upper 
tributaries. Rice is exported by boat from the markets on the 
lower reaches of the Kardtoyd and on the upper Phuljhur. The great 
export of rice is, however, principally effected from the markets on 
the Ndgar and Jamiind, whence it is carried direct by the Atrdi 
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into the Ganges at Kumarkhdli, or by the Madhumati, between . 
Bdkarganj and Jessor, and the Sundarban channels to Calcutta. 

Description or Boats.—The boats that navigate the rivers of 
Bogri are of the same kind as those met with in most of the eastern 
and southern Districts of Bengal. The boat in most common use 
is the dimghi, principally for passenger traffic. It can, however, 
carry from five to fifteen hundredweight. The gdvsi is exactly 
like a aingit, except that it is covered over behind from the stern 
to the mast with a rounded roof of mats. Doth kinds of boats 
are propelled by oars or poled along, sails being rarely used. The 
bkedt is a boat varying from eighteen to thirty feet in length, from 
five to eight feet in width, and from three to four feet from the 
level of the gunwale to the keel, It can carry from one to six tons, 
and is worked by from three to six oarsmen. The jdagad is very like 
the dedi, but draws more water, and with an equal length has a 
heavier tonnage. It sometimes carries as much as ten tons, in which 
case a full crew would not be less than eight or ten men. The 
waiuael is a large boat of from ten to twenty tons burthen, widely 
and roundly built, It is most in use on the large rivers, and is 
provided with a mast and sails. Itis also frequently tracked along 
by a gun or long rope, attached to the top of the mast, and hauled 
by three or four men on shore. It has a large rudder, by means 
of which its head is kept away from the bank while towed. 
The waé4 is in nearly every respect similar to the ma/vaci, except 
that it has a sharp bow and a higher stern. The three last-men- 
tioned boats are largely used in the rice and salt trades, They are 
usually provided with mat roofs upheld by bamboos, on which the 
crew can walk. Besides the smaller kinds of dingAi, a rude kind of 
boat called sdewagt is used on small rivers and marshes, It is 
hollowed out from the trunk of a large tree into the shape ofa flat 
square-ended punt, and is propelled by a pole or bamboo. It is 
made from no particular tree, as the aeagé of western Districts is 
made from the ##/ tree, The sdrewned is sometimes constructed of 
undressed planks roughly put together. * 

FIsHERIES AND FISHING VILLAGES.—In 1870 the Collector of Bogrd 
estimated the proportion of the fishing population at from 3 to 4 
percent. The Census Report of 1872 does not enable me to test 
the accuracy of this estimate, as the 15,807 persons there entered as 
belonging to the boating and fishing castes comprise only the Hindus, 
whilst the large majority of the fishing population are Musalmdns. 
The proportion thus obtained for the Hindu community is some- 
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what more than 17 per cent. There is no means of satisfactorily 
obtaining the value of the fisheries of the.District. In 1870, the Col- 
lector gave elaborate figures in a special report, from which he con- 
cluded that the annual income of the professional fishing classes was 
about “30,000, after deducting the cost of boats and nets, and the 
rent of the fisheries, and making allowance for the amount of fish 
caught by the consumers themselves. His deductions were, how- 
ever, founded on an erroneous estimate of the number of house- 
holds in the District, and were made when the District was const- 
derably larger than itis now. -He took the average expenditure of a 
household on fish at to Annis or rs. 3¢.amonth. He describes fish- 
eries as valuable properties, and gives the following instance: “ The 
fishing in areach of the Daokobd, a mile in length, is said to have been 
let out at Rs. 1400 (2/140) and to have produced a profit of ten times 
that amount to the lessee.” There is no village exclusively inhabited 
by fishermen of such size as to deserve special mention, but small 
fishing villages exist in large numbers, or as gérdés or wards of larger 
villages, along the banks‘of all the rivers and Ad‘: in the District. 
They are most numerous in the police divisions of Sherpur, Sharid- 
kandi, Adamdighi, and Bogrd. 

IRRIGATION.—River and tank water are both largely taken ad- 
vantage of in many parts of the west of the District for the purposes 
of irrigation, and in seasons of drought are of the greatest value. In 
the east of the District the annual floods of the Brahmaputra supply 
their place, even when the rainfall is scanty. The contrivance used 
for raising the water is ordinarily that called the ¢ongd, a trough dug 
out from the trunk of a tree, one of the ends of whichis closed. This 
end is pressed into the river or tank by a man standing on it. When 
filled, he removes his weight, and the trough 1s raised by a kind of lever 
formed by a loaded bamboo. The lift of a single dong is between 
two and four feet, according to its length. .When water has to be 
raised to a greater heicht, a series of troughs 1s used, working one 
above the other, Another contrivance for short lifts is the scwef. 
It is made of a closely-woven mat from eighteen inches to two feet 
square, one of whose sides is doubled up and strongly sewn together. 
The scoop thus formed has two ropes attached to the point of the 
wedge-shaped end, and one to each of the front corners. Itis worked 
by two men, each holding two ropes, who plunge it into the water, 
and draw it out full with a long swinging motion. The water is dis- 
charged by a quick raising of the back of the instrument at the end 
of the swing just over a channel leading into the field to be 
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itrigated. Wateris sometimes diffused by means of embankments in 
the smaller rivers and watercourses. There is no such fall im the 
country as to admit of water being used for turning machinery. 
Marsu CuLtivaTion.—Although nothing has been done in the 
way of embankments or drainage works to render the marshes of the 
District more susceptible of cultivation, crops of coarse rice are ob- 
tained from all except. the deepest, which do not dry up during the 
year, and even of these a wide tract on the margin is usually cultivated. 
The two species of rice which grow most successfully in deep water, 
and are Jeast liable to injury from floods, belong to the dan division, 
and are called dempid and Adnskof, The cultivation of these rices 
is attended with much labour in consequence of the heavy nature of , 
the soil, and its being generally overgrown with weeds. They are 
either sown broadcast or transplanted. If sown broadcast, the 
land is first twice ploughed, and then harrowed with the mdz, made’ 
heavy by two men standing on it, in order to tear up the weeds. It 
is then frequently manured with from fifteen to eighteen hundred- 
weight per acre of cow-dung, or decaying vegetable matter taken ° 
usually from the deep part of the marsh. It 1s then ploughed again 
twice, and again harrowed. Another ploughing follows before the 
‘ seed is sown, which occurs in the month of Chaitra and the first © 
fifteen days of Baisikh, corresponding to the latter half of March 
and the whole of Apml Four days after sowing, the land should 
again be ploughed and harrowed. In eight or ten days the young 
plants becin to appear. When they have grown for six weeks, and 
seem too close and thick, or if they show any signs of being choked 
with weeds, an implement called a mdéagdd, formed of a thick bamboo 
set with teeth, either of wood or iron, is drawn over the land by 
oxen, Similarly, if before the plants come up, there is rain, and 
the soil in drying is hardened over the seed, the adagid is em- 
ployed. The crop is cut in Agrahdyan, or November. The out- 
turn is about eleven maunds per digkd, or twenty-four hundredweights 
to the acre, and the amount of seed required is about five and a 
half sers per dighd, or thirty-three pounds to the acre. When these 
rices are grown from transplanted seedlings, the processes of culti- 
vation are precisely the same as when sown broadcast, except 
that the two last ploughings and harrowings, before transplantation, 
must be effected when rain-water has actumulated on the land, or the 
land has been flooded to the depth of from six to nine inches, The 
preparation of the seedling beds is the same as for any other rod 
didn, The out-turn is sometimes as much as one-third better than 
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when the seed is sown broadcast, particularly in the case of the 
Adnskol rice, which is scarcely ever raised -except from transplanted 
seedlings. The peculiar quality of this latter rice, according toa 
report by the Collector in 1873, is that “it rises with the floods, 
however deep they may be. It is almost impossible to drown it. 
It grows as high as twenty-three feet, and can bear submersion for 
two weeks together without suffering much injury.” Most species of 
dan rice would, under such circumstances, dic in two or three 
days, 

THE Lives or DRAINAGE in the west of the. District are almost 
uniformly from north to south, except where short channels from the 
marshes run transversely to jom the main channels or rivers. In 
the eastern portion the drainage is quite as often from east to west 
as from north to south, but the main channels, the Bangdlf and 
Daokobd, follow the latter direction. 

Forests and JUNGLE Propucrs—There were formerly large 
forests in this District; but they have In most cases been ruthlessly 
cut down, a few large patches remaining only in the police divisions 
of Panchbibi and Sherpur. At the same time the country is still fairly 
wooded, and many valuable forest trees are Indigenous toit. Fore- 
most amongst these is the sé/ (Shorea robusta), ‘There are, besides, the 
dar (Ficus bengalensis); the sffa/ (Ficus religiosa); the sdfdr (Ficus 
infectona), a beautiful tree, with descending branch-roots and white 
fruit; the déddm (Terminalia catappa); several species of Eugenia ; 
the sem (Prosopis spicigera), whose wood is used in the sacrificial 
fires of the Hindus; the sods (Cassia fistula); the git’ (Diospyros 
embryopteris), the juice of whose fruit, expressed in a mortar, boiled 
and mixed with powdered charcoal, is used as tar to cover the 
bottoms of boats; the 4adda (Nauclea kadamba) is Krishna’s tree 
at Brindaban, but no religious character attaches to it here; the se‘wi 
(Tamarindus indica), from the wood of which mashing-mills for 
sugar-cane are made; the szae/ (Bombax malabaricum), or the 
silk-cotton tree, 1s rare, and is valued here for its wood only, the 
cotton being sametimes used for stuffing quilts or Add ; the Aaritati 
(Terminalia chebula) gives a useful wood, but is most valued for the 
dye obtained from it. The tender leaves, while yet scarcely un- 
folded, are said to be punctured by an insect, which deposits its 
efes therein. They then, by the extravasation of the sap, be- 
come enlarged into hollow galls of various shapes and sizes, but 
rarely exceeding an inch in diameter. These are powerfully astrin- 
gent, and make as good an ink as oak galls. They also yield a most 
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durable yellow.dye. The following small trees are also found :—The 
jahird (Terminalia belerica); its small size here is remarkable, as it 
is described by Roxburgh as “one of the largest trees” found in the 
Sarkirs of the Madras Presidency ; the kernels of the fruit are eaten 
by the natives ; they taste like filberts, but are considered intoxicating 
when eaten in any quantity; the jdru/ (Lagerstreemia regina); the 
pansavra (Grewia lepiaria); the giaése (Grewia asiatica) ; the sepfic- 
ikd (Nyctanthes arbor tristis); the gamdr (Gmelina arborea), whose 
wood is noted for its lightness united with durability. Native musi- 
cal instruments and small boxes are made from it. It is rather rare, 
but is found in the north of the District. There are several species 
of Acacia. The best known, with their native names, are—aA. ara- 
bica (/d3/é); A. farnesiana (é¢)/4 guya); A. speciosa ve albizzia 
lebbek (strict); A. tomentosa (Sai Jddfd). Entada purseetha (gii/a), 
which, like the Acacias, was formerly included in the genus Mimosa, 
is remarkable for the size of its nutlike seeds, and the hardness of the 
interior albumen, which is used by washermen for crimping linen. 
From Acacia catechu is prepared the native drug called &éader, 
which is eaten along with dé, It is prepared either from the 
chopped-up heart-wood of the tree, or from the exuded gum obtained 
by cutting through the bark, All Acacias, particularly the two first 
mentioned and a related species, Albizzia stipulata (am/a4i), pro- 
duce gum, which has much of the appearance and qualities of eum- 
arabic. 

Besides medicinal drugs, which will be afterwards mentioned, the 
following dyes may be included amongst jungle products. A red 
‘dye is obtained from the brilliant permanent calyx of the dhauphal 
(Grislea tomentosa), fram the root of the 4/ (Morinda tinctoria), 
and from the bark of the /edé (Symplocos racemosa). The colour is 
fixed with alum, The powder of the /# forms a substitute for 
the dfir, which is used at the Hindu festival of the 424, The 
flowers of the septalikd produce a beautiful but perishable purple, 
and its inner bark, when mixed with lime, a good red, A brown 
colour 1s obtained from the seeds of the “#fvé The roots of the 
dhauphal barkad give a yellow colour. It is one of the jack-fruit 
family, and is botanically known as Artocarpus lakoocha. The 
paids (Butea frondosa) is found near the Civil Station of Bogrd. Its 
colouring properties are thus described by Roxburgh :—“ From 
natural fissures and wounds made in the bark of this tree during 
the hot season there issues a most beautiful red juice, which soon 
hardens into a ruby-coloured, brittle, astringent gum; but it quickly 
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loses its beautiful colour if exposed to the air. Infusions of the 
flowers, either fresh or dried, dye cotton cloth, previously impreg- 
nated with a solution of alum, of a most beautiful bright yellow, 
which is more or less deep according to the strength of the in- 
fusion. <A little alkali added to the infusion changes it to a deep 
reddish orange. It dyes unprepared cotton cloth of the same 
colour, which the least acid changes to a yellow or lemon.” The 
dyeing properties of this tree were known to the people of this Dis- 
trict, and extensively made use of, when the silk industry flourished. 
No silk is now dyed here, the little produced being exported raw. 
Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) was also largely used in order to give 
a blue colour, which was said to be improved by the indigo being 
boiled with half its weight of cidtevda (Cassia tora) seeds. Silk 
was dyed yellow with various species of turmeric (Curcuma longa), 
and by solutions made from the wood of the Awd! (Artocarpus 
integrifolia) and alum. A fied red was given by manjif (Rubia 
cordifolia), a rare plant in Bogrd. Curcuma zerumbet, a native of 
Chittagong, 1s said to be found in the east of this District. From 
its powdered roots, and the powdered wood of Cesalpinea sappan, 
the real dir is made. ‘The large majority of the above are purely 
jungle products, but some are cultivated.. Beeswax is collected in 
Panchbibi. 

Pasture Grounps,—There is no want of pasturage in this Dis- 
trict, except perhaps in Adamdighi police division, and during the 
rains and floods in the east. During the hot weather and miny 
season, however, some of the large cattle-keepers and rearers take 
their herds to the southern slopes of the Himalayas, on the borders of 
Nepal. The smaller herds are kept at home, and, if necessary, fed 
on rice-straw. Within the District, the best pasture ground is found 
on the older sandy banks or etars of the Brahmaputra, which are 
always covered with a coarse prass, and sometimes also produce the 
fine dé grass (Cynodon dactylon). These latter lands are not brought | 
into cultivation in consequence of any unfertility, but from fear of 
floods, The waste lands in Panchbib{ police division, which are 
not too densely covered with jungle, are also resorted to. Land 
of this description 1s also found in the Divisions of Bogra and 
Badalgachhi. 

Fer® Natur.£.—The larger sorts of game in the District are the 
liger, leopard, buffalo, deer, and pig. Leopards are found in con- 
siderable numbers in the jungles of Sherpur and Panchbibi. Pigs 
make considerable ravages in the latter police division, and most 
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landholders there keep s/z#dris or hunters to restrain their incur- 
sions. The smaller sorts of game comprise hares, peafowl, a few par- 
tridges, snipe, quail, ortolan, wild geese, wild duck, teal, and pigeons. 
The annual cost to Government of destroying wild beasts im this 
District was 2426, 15. gd. on an average from 1867 to 1869, and 
#458, 128. ad. for the three first years for which records remain, 
1854 to 1886, Hunting seems to have been formerly a profitable 
occupation. In December 1864, a party of hunters brought the 
skulls of 257 tigers and leopards to the Collector, and demanded 
about Rs. yoo, which, though a few skins were missing, they ulti- 
mately obtained. Snakes are not very numerous, the cobra and 
kardit being the most deadly. 

Fish are very abundant, being represented criictothe by members 
of the perch, carp, siluroid, and: herring families. The following is 
a list of the principal fishes found in the rivers and tanks of Bogrd. 
Iam indebted to Surgeon B. N. Bose of Faridpur for the scientific 
names :-—{1) The diuada, known elsewhere as vaide and naina 
(Perca nebulosa) ; (2) Gayér (Ophiocephalus wrahl); (3) 744: (Ophio- 
cephalus latta); (4) Aa@Z (Coius cobojius, or Perca vagabunda); (5) 
Chaprd or kAédlisé (Trichopodus khalisa, or Perca selacea); (6) 
Rok? (Cyprinus ruhita) ; (7) Adu? (Cyprinus katla); (8) Afirgad 
(Cyprinus mirga); (9) /Vawchi, the small fry of the three previous 
species ; (10) JVdola, the same when grown larger; (11) Sdus 
(Cyprinus kalibausa, or atratus); (12) 2di#kd (Cyprinus gunne), 
also called ghund; (13) JVdndin, the same as the Jdus, but of 
larger size; (14) Punthi (Cyprinus putitoria); (15) Saran gunthi 
(Cyprinus Sar putitoria), a larger variety of punthi; (16) 2Adnend 
(Cyprinus mullus); (17) #@anee (Cyprinus rack); (18) £/ae 
(Cyprinus elona); (19) Dairéa (Cyprinus barbiger); (20) Bdydil 
(Silurus pelorius); (21) /déd¢ (Silurus pabda); (22) Aanack 
(Siurus pugentissimus), commonly known in other Districts as 
singhi; (23) Afdgar (Silurus batrachus); {24) CAzd/ (Mystus 
chittala); (25) Aad -(Mystus pholi); (26) Df#ain (Pimelodus 
siloudia) ; (27) Sdéghdir (Pimelodus, baghar); (28) Pdngds (Pime- 
lodus pangas); (29) Zinger (Pimelodus tengra); (30) Bdchd 
(Pimelodus bacha); (31) Gdgef (Pimelodus gagata); (32) ir 
(Pimelodus air); (33) GAdird (Pimelodus ghaira); (34) ise 
(Clupea alosa); (35) Chel (Clupea cultrata); (36) Rarti (Clupea 
fornicata) ; (37) ai (Murena bain), a species of eel met with 
in all parts of Bengal, Turtles, crabs, and shrimps are also 
common, 
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PoruLaTIon.—No systematic effort appears to have been made 
in Bogrd District to enumerate the entire population previous to 
the general Census of 1872. In accounts of the District written 
before that date, and in reports concerning various branches of its 
administration, conjectural estimates were hazarded, varying from 
gs,r170, the number given im the annual police report for 1864, 
to goo,ooo, the figures contained in 7Aernfon's Gaseffeer of 1854. : 
Neither the report nor the Gazeffeer informs us on what principle 
estimates differme so widely were calculated. A small vernacular 
history of Bogra, published in 1861, called the Sagurer JiaAéds, 
gives the population of the District at 103,633. Amongst the 
few records that escaped the fre of May 1853, when the Col- 
lectorate and Magistracy Offices were burnt to the ground, I 
have found a return of 1846 by Mr George Yule, the Deputy 
Collector, in which he estimates the sugar consumption of the Dis- 
trict at 45,000 maunds of So Ibs. each, and allows 4 lbs. to each in- 
dividual of the population. From this it would seem that he esti- 
mated the population at the same number as is given in Z4ernton's 
(ragefieer. It rust be remembered that all these estimates were made 
when the District had an area of about 2160 square miles, being one- 
third larger than at present. ‘Taking this into consideration, Mr Yule’s 
estimate, though declared by the Collector in 1870 to seem to he 
“enormous,” is borne out by the Census of 1872 in a manner which 
has been the case with few of the old District population returns. — 
The Census shows that this larger area was peopled in r8y2 by 
1,001,570 souls, | 

The Survey operations which were carried on im this District 
from 1852 to 1856 presented an opportunity for at least an approxi- 
mate enumeration. Of the seven main citcuits into which the 
District was divided for purposes of survey, only in two,. and parts 
of two others, were even the houses counted. The two first, 
comprising Gobindganj police division, with small parts of 
Sibganj and Shdridkdnd{, have been almost entirely transferred to 
Rangpur. The other two main circuits, though lying completely 
within Bogrd District, give only in one case (that of main circuit 
No. ‘2) the number of houses and total population of the single par- 
gend of Silbarsa, which, though the largest, is mixed up with some 
twenty-six other Fiscal Divisions on the same map. In the other 
case (main circuit No, 3), similar information is given for the two prin- 
cipal gargands—namely, Pratipbdzi and Mihmanshaht, whilst a dozen 
minor ones are disregarded. It is therefore impossible to compare 
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the same areas In regard to the returns thus obtained and the figures 
shown in the Census of 1872. Nevertheless, as the area of these 
chief sargands is given, we can obtain the average density of the 
population. In Silbarsa pargend, which lies for the most part in the 
police division of Bogra, this is found according to the Survey to be 
279 to the square mile. The Census shows in the same police 
division Gro persons to the square mile, and 5°5 to each house, 
As the Survey population was found by multiplying the number of 
houses by 5 in order to obtain the population, it follows that the 
houses were very incompletely enumerated at the time of the survey. 
The only point of interest on which the Survey figures are correct, or 
nearly so, is the proportion of Hindus to Musalmdns, which is given 
in fargand Silbarsd at 21‘4 per cent. of the former to 78°6 per cent. 
of the latter. The major part of this areand is in Bogrd police divi- 
sion, in which the Census Report gives the proportion of Hindus 
as 13°8 and of Muhammadans as 86-2 per cent ; but a considerable 
part is also in Adamdighi police division, in which the Census 
returns 20'2 per cent. of Hindus and 79°6 per cent. of Musalmdns. 
A similarly correct recognition of these proportions is shown in 
the Sagurer Jiahds, which gives 25 Hindus to 75 Muhammadans 
over the whole District, the figures of the Census being 19°3 per 
cent. of Himdus and So’7 per cent. of Musalmans. 

In November 1868, the Lieutenant-Governor called upon the 
Commissioners of Division “to set on foot partial enumerations 
of the people, wherever the greatest facilities existed,” with 
the view of “bringing to light the difficulties to be provided 
against” in taking a Census of the whole of the Lower Fro- 
vinces Of Bengal, In May 1869 operations were commenced, 
in Boerd to give effect to the wish of the Government. The 
towns of: Bogrd and Sherpur in the centre and south of the 
District, nine villages in the Government farm of Mr G. R. 
Payter in the Panchbibf police division in the north-west, three 
ordinary villages very near to Bogré town and two villages two miles 
north of it, were selected for the experimental census. In the two 
towns the municipal staff formed the enumerating agency, while in 
the Panchbibi villages Mr Payter’s servants under his own supervision, 
in the three suburban villages the ordinary headmen, assisted by a 
couple of the Magistrate’s clerks, and in the two other villages the 
headmen under the supervision of Mr Ridge, a resident silk manu- 
facturer, carried out the enumeration. Besides the bare question 
of the number of the population, it was sought to determine the 
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caste, the nationality, the occupation, and the age of the people, 


_ and the percentage of adults able to read. The value of this 


experiment is not great, except as far as it prepared the way for the 
larger measure which followed in 1872. The areas chosen were so 
very small as compared with those worked over in taking the 
Census of the whole District, that comparisons cannot be made 
with any advantage. The only special point of interest, and one 
which was not brought out in the general Census, is the difference 
shown in the average number of persons per house in and near 
towns and the outlying country villages; the suburban villages of 
the head-quarters’ town possessing a population three and four 
times &s dense as the outlying ones. The following is the result 
obtained in this respect :—Bogri town—number of houses, 1006 ; 
number of inhabitants, 4642; average population per house, 4°6. 
Sherpur—number of houses, 971; number of inhabitants, 3507 ; 
average population per house, 3°6; approximate distance from 
’ head-quarters’ town, 13 miles. Nishandhrd—number of houses, 
277; number of inhabitants, 2621; average population per house, 
94; distance from head-quarters’ town, 4 mile. Phulbini — - 
number of houses, 322; number of inhabitants, 2859; average 
population per house, 88; distance from head-quarters’ town, 
4 mile. Chelapdrd—number of houses, 343; mumber of inhabi- 
tants, 235; average population per house, 6°9; distance from 
head-quarters’ town, 4 mile. Mdtiddli—number of houses, 73 ; 
number of inhabitants, 551; average population per house, 
ye: distance from head-quarters’ town, 2 miles. Nandapdrd 
—number of houses, 35; number of inhabitants, 277; average 
population per house, 79; distance from head-quarters’ town, 
3 miles. Bhimpur—number of houses, 92; number of inhabi- 
tants, 231; average population per house, a5; distance from 
head-quarters’ town, 37 miles. Athapdri—number of houses, 24; 
number of inhabitants, 66; average population per house, 2°6; 
distance from head-quarters’ town, 44 miles. Khurdd—number 
' of houses, 7; number of inhabitants, 16; average population 
per house, 2*2; distance from head-quarters, 28 miles. Shandail 
—number of houses, 38; number of mhabitants, 105; average 
population per house, 2°7; distance from head-quarters’ town, 
48 miles, Bhaddil—number of houses, 26; number of inhabi- 
tants, 124; average population per house, 49; distance from 
head-quarters’ town, 38 miles. Singarpdrd—number of houses, 
ro; number of inhabitants, 41; average population per house, 
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4't; distance from head-quarters, 38 miles. Baéhamankunda—num- 
ber of houses, 21; number of inhabitants, 52; average popula- 
tion per house, 2.4; distance from head-quarters, 42 miles. 
Banskattd—number of houses, 24; number of inhabitants, 95 ; 
average population per house, 39; distance from head-quarters, 
27 roiles. Balardmpir—number of houses, 27; number of 
inhabitants, 116; average population per house, 4'2; distance 
from head-quarters, 33 miles. The Census of 1872 showed the 
average house population of the police division of Panchbibi to 
be sz, and of the whole District, 5-4. The return of adults 
able to read is very much in éxcess of what our educational 
knowledge of the District would lead us to expect. They are 
given as high as 52°38 per cent. in Baéhamankundd, 32°5 in 
Bogré, 29°34 in Sherpur, 22°6 in Matidali, and 20°22 per cent. in 
Chelapara 

THe Census or 1872 was cited out in Bogri at a greater ex- 
pense, considering its size, than in almost any other District of Bengal. 
The date was the rgth January 1872, and the operations were carried 
out by one chief supervisor, ten supervisors, 114 paid enumerators, 
and 7469 unpaid enumerators, the latter principally consisting of 
village maadaés or headmen. These village officials took a willing 
and active part in the work, to which Mr Bignold, the Collector, 
beats witness, “Iwas myself at head-quarters on the Census day, 
- and in company with the Commissioner rode out to several villages 
in the neighbourhood, where we were agreeably surprised at the 
interest and intellirence with which the unpaid enumerators were 
prosecuting their work. The unpaid enumerators throughout the 
whole rural Districts were almost exclusively village mandads or 
headmen, There are no fatwdris or Admuages in the District, and 
the chavtiddrs are uniformly unlettered. The sanda/s, on the other 
hand, were fairly fitted for the duty required of them, as well by 
their education as by their local knowledge, while their influence 
among their fellow-villagers made it exceedingly desirable to secure 
their co-operation. The interest that the manda/s took in their work 
Was much greater than could have been expected: so.much so, that 
on detecting an error in the returns they had rendered, they trudged 
Into the #4#éad to correct it, The selected manada/s also valued the 
dignity conferred on them, When one manda/ was selected to enu- 
merate a survey Aaféd containing two small hamlets, the manda/ 
of the second hamlet wanted to know why he had been ignored. 
They also prized the sanad (order of appointment) as a memorial, 
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and im the few é#idémds where one senad was made to serve for 
several enumerators, they very generally complained of not having 
a sanad each to keep as a dafi/ (evidence).” The number of these 
unpaid enumerators in Bogrd was greater for the population than in 
most of the eastern Districts. It is therefore probable, that as each 
individual enumerator had a less area to go over and a fewer number 
' of people to count, he was able to do his work with preater accuracy. - 
The Census operations in Bogrd had, moreover, the advantage of a . 
‘large body of educated supervisors and paid enumerators, besides the 
usual local agency ; and the returns may be considered trustworthy. 

The following extracts are from Mr Bignold’s report. “In the “dnd 
of Khetlal the supervisor reports that he visited 29 maneds out of 222, 
and every house in these mavsdsz, and only detected an error of 14 
persons inall. Inthe other ‘Adads the percentage of villages visited 
is reported to have ranged from §8-o4 to 18°86 per cent. The 
result of these inquiries showed an error for the whole District not 
exceeding 1 in 300 persons. I think myself that the error may safely 
be considered to be under zr percent. The supervisor of Sherpur 
has reported that he found mg errors. I have therefore examined 
him personally. He seems to have gone into the villages and 
asked the people intelligently, and to have found the result agree 
accurately with the returns. He reports to me, however, verbally, 
one mistake, which he detected and corrected at the time, but did 
not enter in the form with which I provided him. This was the 
exclusion of a number of padfé: bearers who were sleeping in a 
village. He also informs me that four houses which should have 
_ been entered in one Aa/éé were erroneously entered in another, 
but not twice counted. This error was of course unimportant, 
but the fact of the supervisor mentioning it seems to show that 
had he known of others he would have stated them. The Sha- 
ridkdndi supervisor tells me that he found #@ errors when he him- 
self visited more than 20 villages to test the enumeration, but that | 
before that he found one entire gérd had been counted twice, once 
with each of the two adjoining villages. This he detected, and cor- 
rected from inspection of the books, It cannot therefore be counted 
in estimating the probable percentage of ultimate error. He also 
states that in one survey plot there were two fdrds of one village two 
miles apart. The enumerator selected understood his duty to be 
confined to one of these, The other was therefore left uncounted. 
The residents of the omitted Adra came in a dozen miles and reported 
that they had not been counted, and a paid enumerator was sent out 
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who counted them at once. He also states that in several villages 
new houses were built after the house lists were sent in, and that the 
fact was duly reported by the enumerators. He adds that in one 
village a déodé had gone afield for some business or other early in the 
morning, and had not returned by the time the Census was taken, 
He was excluded from the enumeration, and the enumerator did not 
know that he ought to have been counted up to the time that he 
eave in the books on the 16th. On the 17th, however, the enume- 
rator came in nine miles and reported the missing @/odi It really 
seems, therefore, that the enumeration of this #4dsd was a8 correct as 
it was possible to make it.” 

Tue Greatest Densiry of PoPruLaTIon is found in the head- 
quarters police circle or Bogrd #idad, which, though the inhabitants 
live in detached villares, still indicates some slight tendency, as I 
have noticed before, to that closer congregation of people which 
forms a town. The figures of the experimental census of 1869, 
given in a previous paragraph, showed that the villages near to 
Bogrd are very thickly populated, At the same time it appeared 
that Bogrd itself was not so densely populated as its suburbs, both 
being judged by the comparative number of individuals in each 
household. Allowance, however, was not made for the fact that 
Bogrd is in large part a désér or market, consisting of shops and 
storehouses, which are always sparsely inhabited. Next to Bogrd in 
density of population comes the police circle of Sibganj, with 476 
souls to the square mile. Shdridkandi, Sherpur, Adamdighi, and 
Badalgdchhi follow with populations varying from 453 to 432 to the 
square mile. Panehbibi, in which alone, of all the circles in the 
District, Hindus exceed 30 per cent. of the population, is the most 
thinly populated, there being only 313 souls to the square mile. 
Shdridkdnd{ is remarkable as having the smallest number of villages, 
which are, however, on an average, much larger than those of any 
other “Ade. This 1s accounted for by the fact that the general 
lowness of the country affords few suitable sites for villages, and 
causes those obtainable to be densely peopled, The most highly 
populated Fiscal Divisions are pargands Silbarsé, Bardbdzi, and Pra- 
tépbdzi. The table on the following page more fully illustrates the 
density of the population in each police circle, giving the numbers of 
villages, houses, and persons per square mile, the average size of the 
villages, &c., in each. The table is taken figure for figure from the 
Census Report of 1872. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PoruULATION, AREA, NUMBER oF Houses, &c., 
IN EACH Ponce Cincie (THAwA) ty Boord Disteict, 1872. 
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Sharidkandi, | 256 
Sibganj . . 119 
Padnchbibi . ap6 
Khetlal . . 118 
Badalgachhi 5 
“(Adamdighi . 191 
Sherpur . . 166 





District Total | 1501 


PoPuULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING To Sex anD Acr.—The total 
population of Bogrd District consists of 347,864 males, and 341,603 
females ; total population, 689,467. The proportion of males to the 
total population is 50°45 per cent., and the average density of popu- 
lation 459 to the square mile. Classified according to age, the 
Census gives the following results :—Huindus: under twelve years 
of age, males, 21,014; females, 16,938; above twelve years of age, 
males, 46,182; females, 46,510; total Himdus, 130,644. Muham- 
madans: under twelve years, males, 109,717 ; females, $8,500 ; above 
twelve years of age, males, 169,815 ; females, 188,588; total Muham- 
madans, 556,620. Christians: under twelve years of age, males, 
3; females, 2; above twelve years of age, males, 11; females, 6; 
total Christians, 22. Other denominations not separately classified : 
under twelve years of age, males, 430; females, 341; above twelve 
years of age, males, 692; females, 718; total other denominations, 
2181. Population of all religions: under twelve years of age, males, 
131,164; females, 1o5,78r; above twelve years of age, males, 
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| 216,700; females, 235,822. Thesame proportionately smaller num- 


ber of girls under twelve years of age than of boys under the same 
limit that has been commented on in most of the other District 
accounts is apparent here, The explanation would seem to be 
that the girl reaches womanhood at an earlier age than the boy ° 
does manhood, and the people, who are commonly yery ignorant 
of actual age, assign that of any individual almost entirely according 
to appearance. In this manner girls who are really under twelve 
are classed| as above that age, whilst boys are in danger of being 
under-aged for conversereasons. It is not believed thatany attempt 
was made by the people in general to conceal the real age of their 
women, The proportion of the sexes of all ages bears every sign of 
being accurate. The number of those suffering from mental and 
physical infirmities are given by the Census as follows :—Insanes : 
males, ryo; females, yo; total, 240, or *oz48 per cent of the 
whole population of the District. Idiots: males, 24; females, 5; 
total, 29, or ‘oog2 per cent. of the population. Deaf and dumb: 
males, 155; females, 51; total, 206, or ‘o299 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Blind: males, 282; females, 120; total, 4o2, or ‘o558 
per cent. of the population. Lepers: males, 340; females, 47; 
total, 387, or ‘oséx of the population, Total of infirms, 1264, or 
‘1033 per cent. of the total population. It would seem that there 
was some concealment in regard to the infirmities of women, particu- 
larly in the case of leprosy. 

POPULATION ACCORDING TO OccupaTron.—In Bengal most ser- 
vices and trades are subdivided into smaller bodies of servants and 
artisans, distinguished from each other by caste peculiarities scarcely 
perceptible to a European. The lower grades are always seeking to 
represent themselves as belonging to the higher. Thus the adénz or 
ferryman seeks to be recognised as a mdnyiz orhelmsman. A social 
rather than a caste distinction induces the sipdeé to call himself 
a yomddar. The détimdli, who is nothing but a scavenger, and 
accordingly regarded as the most unclean of the unclean, will re- 
present himself, even when on oath in the witness-box, as a mdi— 
a caste of comparative respectability, whose members are gardeners 
and makers of garlands of flowers which are used at Hindu festi- 
vals, and hung round the sacred necks of idols of Kali, Krishna, 
and Ganesh. A very short study of the Census statement for the 
District of Bogrd shows that some causes of error more powerful 
than any of the foregoing must have been at work. What they 
were it is now nearly impossible to determine, though a con- 
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fusion between caste and occupation is the most hkely explana- 
tion. That they did exist is evident from the following.instances. 
The number of Government clerks alone in this District can scarcely 
fall short of thirty, yet only a single individual is returned as a clerk, 
- Again in nearly every Musalmdn village, and certainly in one out of 
every two, there is to be found a mwué/dé or tkandaigr to perform 
domestic religious rites; yet only eight of the former and seventeen 
of the latter are returned, the real figure being most likely fifteen 
hundred or two thousand. Afandaés or village headmen are known 
to exist in nearly every village and hamlet, and sometimes two or 
three in a large village. Nothing did more to prove the existence 
of these village officials than the Census operations themselves, yet 
the total number of manda/s piven by the Census statement for Boor 
is eleven. Every Musalmén family of respectability, and they are 
numerous in this District, keeps a servant called ddwarchf or cook, who 
in the case of poorer establishments Is a woman. The Census re- 
tums give three cooks for the whole of Boeri. In 1874 the 
saminddrs of the District were called upon to return a statement of 
the various kinds of tenures held under them. They returned 
18,744 holders of saranedri sofs having occupancy rights, or, as they 
are shortly named, occupancy rayats. On this return Bdbu Mddhab 
Chandra Maitra, the Deputy-Collector directed to report on the 
tenures of the District, and himself a native of this part of Bengal, 
remarked, “I think the numbers of the occupancy tenures held 
by rayats which are given by the sawinddrs in their returns are un- 
trustworthy ; for it is well known that however long the occupancy of 
a tenant may be, most saminddérs would refuse to acknowledge it until 
the question is regularly settled bylaw.” The Census returns but 
a. single occupancy raya? in the whole length and breadth of the Dis- 
trict, A minor difficulty in-the way of classification according to oc- 
cupation is found in the large bodies of persons who pursue more than , 
one calling. Musalmdn boatmen often have a little land which they 
cultivate in the spring and hot weather, the crops ripening during 
the rains or the latter part of the year, whilst they are plying their 
actual business on the rivers. In describing themselves, these men 
usually choose agriculture as the more honourable occupation, 
This is a fertile cause of confusion along most of the nvers of 
- Eastern Bengal, and applies to some extent to the police divisions 
of Shdridkdndi and Sherpur in the District of Bogrd. 

For these reasons the details in the Census Compilation giving the 
occupations of the inhabitants have been omitted in this account. 

VOL. VIII. K 
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EruntcaL Division oF THE Prorne.—The race divisions of the 
people of Bogrd presenta study of much uncertainty, in consequence 
of the original ethnical and religious distinctions having been in a 
large degree obliterated by the almost wholesale conversion of the 
people to Islim, a creed which recocnises no such differences. As I 
have shown in a previous paragraph, this District was formerly divided 
into two portions by a river which was one of the largest, if not 
the largest, in Eastern Bengal, There are still sufficient historical 
remains left to us to show that the two banks of ‘this river were in- 
habited by two distinct peoples, governed by their own princes down 
to the twelfth century—the peoples of Hindu Birendra and of the 
aboriginal kingdom of Kdmnip. About that time.the Musalmiins, 
chiefly of Afghan descent, obtained supremacy on the west bank of 
the Kardtoyd, and the Hindu kings never again rose into power. The 
aboriginals on the east bank maintained their independence, though 
often defeated in battle during Muhammadan inroads. Indeed, 
there is little doubt that this eastern tract continued to be inhabited 
by Kochs, and in part by Mechs, down to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The sudden and extraordinary conversion of these 
people to the faith of Muhammad has been the subject of many dis- 
quisitions. The followmg passage from Mr IDeverley’s Census 
Report of 1872 attempts to throw some light on it. ‘The policy of 
Hajo, who founded the Kuch Behar kingdom about a.p. rs00, “ was 
to coalesce with the Mech or Kiichdri tribes, so as to be able to 
oppose invasion by foreign races; but his grandson, Visu Sinh, is 
said to have apostatised to Hinduism, and this step was followed by 
all the people of condition. The country was named Behar, and the 
converts to Hinduism took the name of Rajbansi. The rest of the 
people, unable longer to tolerate the despised name of Koch, and 
being refused a decent status under the Hindu régime, mostly adopted 
Islim in preference to helot Hinduism.” “Thus,” adds Hodgson, 
from whom the above account is derivecl, “the mass of the Koch 
people became Muhammadans, and the higher srades Hindus, 
Both style themselves Rajbansis; a remnant only still endure the 
name of Koch.” Mr Beverley, however, himself states that the 
Muhammadans at the present day do not call themselves Rajbansl, 
and my own observations in Bogrd bear out Mr Beverley’s correction. 
Though the above explanation of the very high percentage of Musal- 
mins in this District is applicable primarily to Rangpur, it is also 
true in regard to the east of Boeri. 

The equally large proportion of Muhammadang in the west is due 
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to the active proselytism of the Afghdn jéeirddrs, who, after the estab- 
lishment of Bengal as a Musalmdn province in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were settled on rent-free tenures along the new boundary of the 
empire towards the east, which ran from Dindjpur to Gordghdt 
down the western bank of the Kardtoyd to near Nattor in Rajshdaht, 
The condition on which these rent-free ydefrs were granted was the 
performance by their holders of the defensive duties of Marcher 
Chiefs. This condition they seem to have fulfilled with remarkable 
zeal, their first act being to force their own religion on the peasantry 
of their estates. In this way the followers of Hinduism disappeared 
from the whole west of the District of Bogrd, except where the jungles 
of Panchbibf and Badalgichhi afforded them some shelter. These 
borderers did not confine themselves entirely to the west side of the 
Karatoyé; and the unconverted land towards the east afforded 
opportunities for religious raids, In which younger sons, whose 
poverty prevented them from aspiring to the titles of Mirza or Bez, 
might gain at least the distinction of Ghazi These crescentades 
often took a more serious form, and the whole power of the Viceroys 
of Gaur was poured down on the eastern aboriginals. Badauni, 
the Sair-i-Mutdkharin, the Tarikh-i-Assim, and the Tankh-{Firuz- 
shahi, relate many such invasions, from the inroad of Ikhtiydr ud-din 
Taghril Khin in ap. 1257, down to Husdin Shdh’s destruction of 
Kamatapur in aD. 1490, and latter movernents to the south-east. 

Numerous semi-Hindu Foch villages are to be found in this District, 
Principally in Bogri police division, and along the frontier towards 
Dindjpur, It is believed that their inhabitants are settlers who fled 
westwards during the supremacy ofthe Assamese, after the latter under 
Chudampha conquered the native land of the Kochs in the sixteenth 
century. Down to the present day they are evidently a distinct 
people, with features of a slightly Mongolian type, and retain cus- 
toms known to have been characteristic of the Eoch, Mech, and 
Bodo races, though these are overlaid by many Hindo forms. 
Tree-worship is common amongst them, particularly in the ceremony 
known as the é#rir gwyd¢, in which offerings of sugar and milk are 
made to the sfeera tree (Trophis aspera). This tree, which 1s 
described as an “‘ill-looking, scraggy, crooked, small tree” in Rox- 
burgh’s “ fore Judea,” grows in this District to a considerable height. 
The small greenish-yellow flowers of its male aments are considered 
grateful offerings to the jungle girs and debuts. 

In most of the Districts of North-Eastern Bengal which we know 
to have been peopled by the mixed races known as Kochs, Mechs, 
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Bodos, and Dhimdls, it is found that the great mass of the lower 
population, though Musalmdn, have not generally received the new 
designations, or surnames, usually of Arabic or Persian origin, that 
the new religion introduced. There are few Shaikhs, Khdns, or 
Mullds, whilst the great majority are called by a common but hitherto 
unexplained name of Nasya. The ordinary Muhammadan gentle- 
man of the present day, I find, can only say that those who have no 
special title are Nasyas, thus giving the word a purely negative 
signification. The Hindu andi’, on the other hand, who must find 
a Sanskrit origin for everything, explains that the root of the word 
is the verb “was,” to destroy, and was applied as a term of 
contempt to the first perverts from Hinduism. Unfortunately for 
this rendering, it is improbable that the mass of the people of these 
Districts were Hindus before they became Musalmdns; and the 
derivation from the root “was,” which would mean destroyed, that 
is, perverted, would be w#as4fa, A suggestion of the origin of the 
name Nasya, more in harmony with the laws of word-formation 
and phonetic change, has been lately thrown out. The people who 
are usually spoken of as Mechs are really designated Meshyas. The 
Magistrate of Dindjpur reports that many low Muhammadans in his 
District still retain that name. One of the most marked dialectic 
peculiarities of the eastern districts is the interchange of m, x, 
and # It may be, then, that Nasya is merely the name of the old 
inhabitants of much of North-Eastern Bengal in a disguised form. I 
observe that some Bengali Maulvi, puzzled what to do with this 
large body of his co-religionists, has classed them as one-of the sub- 
divisions of Shids. Considering that all the Nasyas of this District 
are Sunis, this classification cannot be regarded as trustworthy. The 
_ Nasyas were the cause of some trouble at the time of the Census. 
The great majority of the Musalmdns of the Bogrd District were 
entered under this description, and the returns were sent down to 
Calcutta for final compilation and printing without a note being 
given of the religious persuasion of the Nasyas. ‘They were there 
classified as Hindus, and the printing of the District Census State- 
ment had actually begun when the error was discovered, and the pro- 
portion of Musalmans to Hindus saved from being more than re- 
versed, A, mistake of this. nature has actually found its way into 
the returns, as will be seen from the following statement, in the 
case of the Becliyas, better known as Baromdsids, an eccentric class 
of Muhammadans, who are ranked as semi-Hinduised aboriginals. 
From the above remarks it may be deduced that the majority of the 
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people of Bogrd are converted Kochs and Mechs, with a large inter- 
mixture of Aryans, chiefly in the police divisions of Panchbibi, 
Adamdighi, and Sherpur, 

Mr C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation thus classifies the 
ethnical divisions of the people. The list of Hindu castes will be 
reproduced on a subsequent page, arranged on a different principle, 
according to the rank which they hold in social esteem. 
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Chamér and Muchi ot « Ses | a Dey aia ates 
Kuril, . ‘ ; . 593 Total, ‘ 1,644 


Aiil,- . : : ‘ ‘ B18 beliitsy 
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NaME OF NaTIONALITY, TRIBE, 
on CASTE: 





liv. J—PAsSTORAL CASTES. 


Gold, . : » 43,504 
Garerl, . : : er I 
Total, © 3595 

a 


(v.J—CASTES ENGAGED 1N PREPARING 
CooKkep Foon. 


Kanidu, . : ‘ ‘ 
Halwiil, ; 
Madalz, 


r= 
Ilse 
: S Lo Yo 


Total, 


(vL]--AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 





Kaibartta, 14,833 
Koerl, . 1,507 
Mali, 1,075 | 
Hokar, . 758 
Biri, . 671 
Tambuli, . 499 
Sadgop, . 8 8 568 
Euirmi, . eee 262 
Chisi-dhopa, SRgotae chy i 
Total, 20,181 





(vii. }—CASTES ENGAGED CHIEFLY IN 
PERSONAL SEEVICE, 


Dhohbi, . 327 
Napi,. . + 3,854 
Behird, ees 5e4 
Fabar, . ; : ; 215 
Dhanuk, , ; : 4 3 

Total, 4,970 

(Vill,)J—ARTISAN CASTES. 

Kimar, r,479 
Kiinsiri, + « 209 
SOMIT,. . . : O4 
Sutradhar, 1,509 


Sink! . =. ti; 12 


‘Bi, . oo. wl 


NAME oF NATIONALITY, TEIEE, 








OR CASTE, 

Kumar, 748 
Sunri, . ‘ ‘ a 6,688 
Te, «5 «le 1,554 
Ixalu, . : aoe 302 
Total, 15, 711 

(ix.J—WEAVER CASTES, 
Tint, . « 1,8o1 
Jogi, - 4,589 
Kapali, . FOr 
Total, 7,151 

(i. )j—LABOURING CASTES, 
Matiyal, 2,890 
Chuniri, ‘ : ‘ 122 
Beldir, . , Se BS 
Total, 3,060 


(xi.J—LOATING AND FISHING CASTES. 





Jiyar, . 5,530 
Jaliyd, . : : : . §,7162 
Mili, . , on. = -« se 
Manjhi, : So 
Patni, : . 4,407 
Pattr, . : ; - : OF 
Poi, =. ‘ : : : df. 
Total, 15,870 





(xi J—DaANcER, Musician, Brocar, 
AND VWAGAHOND CASTES, 


Kan, 


[S125 


(xiii.)—PERSONS ENUMERATED BY 
NATIONALITY ONLY. 


Panjabi, ; ee . I 
Hindustani, . . * « 55 
Tatal, e 56 
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NAME OF NATIONALITY, TRIBE, Name OF NATIONALITY, TRIE, 
OR CASTE. OR CASTE, 
(xiv. }—PERSONS OF UNKNOWN OF §.—Aftetanmacins 

UNSPECIFIED CASTES, . 1,051 | Julaha, . : ; ; i 532 
| Pathan, . : as Ag . 35 
GRAND ToTAL OF Himpus, 86,154 | “2yyid, cs 8s 33 
_ Shaikh, at a) eee 4 
Unspeciied,. . . «. 586,014 
4.— Hasan: of Hind origin not Total, : 266, 60 





redeniiins Caste, 
Vaishnav, , : 8,013 ToraLor Natives or Inpia, 680,447 


Native Christians, . = 4 3 





TOTAL OF ASLATICs, . . 689,448 


Total, . 8,076 


GRAND TOTAL, . : . 689,467 


oe 


IMMIGRATION AND EmicratTion.—The principal immigrants in 
Bogra are Bunds from the various Districts of Chhotd (Chutid) 
Nagpur, The greater number of these are not, however, newcomers 
to this District, ‘They are mostly the descendants of Bunds who were 
Introduced from near Hazdribigh, as they say themselves, by Euro- — 
pean planters, to assist in the manufacture of indigo, an industry 
which flourished in this District about thirty years ago. They are also 
employed by samindirs as labourers, or as siutdris or huntsmen to 
keep down wild pigs. They now settle in the waste parts of the west 
of the District in the police circles of Adamdighi and Panchbibt, where 
they receive land rent-free for two or three years with small ad- 
vances of money without interest, on condition of clearing the dense 
| brushwood that abounds, and killing or driving off the jungle animals. 
They live in separate villages, or on the outskirts of villages inhabited 
by Hindus or Musalmins, in separate wards known as dund ¢dras. 

Of quasi-permanent settlers and immigrants for labour, Mr Big- 
nold, in his Administration Report for 1872-73, gives the fol- 
lowing instances :—“ We have police constables from Gordkhput, 
Chapré, and Arrah, and sper from Tirhut. The other day, nding 
to Naukhild, I noticed three up-country men, who said that they came 
from Monghyr, that they had been years in 2¢mindari service here, 
and that there were not less than zoo Monghyr men with 20 miles 
of them—all of whom, they said, had left their families at Monghyr. 
My informant said that he had been home eight or nine times. On 
wy asking him why he had left home, he said that all the best lands in 
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Monghyr were taken up by indigo. During the cold weather we have 
plenty of visitors—Rawdni-kahdrs from Arrah, Chaprd, Gayd, Patna, 
and Gordkhpur, take uptheirstationsin various partsof the country, and 
earn a good income as palki-bearers during the season favourable for 
weddings, but leave as soon as the heatsetsin. Bunds come in large 
numbers, and occupy themselves with clearing jungle, digging tanks, 
and making roads. In Badalgdchhi last February, I fell in with a 
party of about fourscore of them, men, women, and children, all look- 
Ing as merry and happy as possible. The first party I met had just 
taken a contract for excavating a tank, and others were tramping 
along to join them. The man I addressecl said that this was the 
third year that he had‘come here in search of work. Two Bund 
leaders came to me at the beginning of May for a license to carry 
arms for the protection of their party on their homeward journey ; 
although they said they were not afraid of meeting enemies until they 
reached the confines of their own country. I took the opportunity 
of questioning them about their mode of work and their, earnings ; 
they told me that 54 cubic feet went to a chduéd, for ten of which 
they got a rupee; men and women working together, and the man’s 
share of the wages being double. They said that there were 6o able- 
bodied men and 4o women and children in this gang; that they left 
Hazdribich in November—December, arriving the next month; that 
the men cleared about 300, and the women roo rupees. They were 
taking the whole of their gang back again. The bands of labourers 
from Purniah, Rajshahi, Pabna, and Nadiyd, come and engage them- 
selves as reapers during the cold-weather rice-harvest, and each man 
earns five or six annas a day; Dhaniyds, or cotton-carders, come 
from Maldah; bootmakers and perfumers from Ghdzfpur.’ Of the 
latter, no less than go persons halted within the town of Bogrd. 
Then there are the honest, independent Cabulis, whose faces we 
recognise year after year, tradging about with dried fruits, diusds 
and cats, refusing to haggle according to local custom, and asking 
questions about Russia. I have also seen a party of Muhammadan 
doctors curiously calling themselves dias. They said that! their 
headquarters were near Bhdgalpur. Among the criminal visitors 
we receive are the Hirdtis, miscalled Kashmiris, and the Nats. 
Of these, the former come in numerous gangs on pretence of 
selling jewels and ponies, the jewels being very trashy. The 
women of the party enter houses and occupy the inmates, while 
one of the gang steals money and ornaments. Several of the 
women were committed to the sessions, but were acquitted on 
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the ground that their identity was doubtful. The gang was even- 
tually deported to Bhdégalpur on my recommendation, but what after- 
wards became of them I know not. They told me that they had 
been trading in Chittagong. I hada curious opportunity of ascer- 
taining what their conduct had been there, for on the very day: 
on which Irode out to inquire into their case, I happened to 
meet with a party of people from Chittagong who had come to catch 
kingfishers for the sake of their plumage, selling sea-shells and skate- 
tail whips. They told me that the Hiratis had been entermg houses 
in Chittagong just as they did in this District, and had plundered a 
quantity of property. I myself saw bags containing many hundreds 
of rupees with various members of the gang, against whom there was 
no evidence, Among the Nats we have had several convictions 
for coining and cattle stealing, their favourite occupations. The 
principal fairs of this District, such as those of Mahdsthdn, Gopindth- 
pur, Sherpur, and Bogd (not Bogrd), attract shopkeepers from Mai- 
mansinh and Dacca on one side, and from Beauleah and Nattor on 
the other, who bring cloth, hardware, and fancy articles.” 

Hinpu Castes are fewer in this District than in most, in conse- 
quence of the great predominance of Muhammadans; and individual 
castes are often represented by very few members) The Musalmdn 
religion has attracted to itself more than 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. OF the remainder, the preat majority, some 15 per cent. of 
the whole population, are semi-Hinduised aboriginals or Hindus 
of the very lowest classes. Only r'15 per cent. belong to the 
superior castes of Brahmans and R4jputs, whilst only o-56 per cent. 
are of the intermediate castes of Kayasths and Baidyds. . ‘The 
following list of seventy-four Hindu castes gives, as far as pos- 
sible, the position of the different castes In Hindu society, with 
their ordinary occupations and numbers in this District. The figures 
are taken from the Census Statement for Bogrda by Mr C. F. Magrath, 
the other information being derived as far as possible from local 
SOUrCES, | 

The following seven stand highest m the social scale:—(r) 
Brahman ; 4263 in number ; the priestly order, though few are actually | 
engaged in the ministrations of religion. They are chiefly found as 
clerks, agents, cooks, &c., to Hindu saminddrs. Musalman land- 
lords also employ them. They are ready to take service involving 
the duties of a writer or clerk almost anywhere, the humbler 
members of the class being found sometimes keeping the accounts 
of wine-sellers. The Brahmans of Boerd mostly belong to the 
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Biérendra sept. Mr Bignold, who has had large experience ot 
Bogrié as Collector for several years back, thinks that the Rérhi 
Bréhmans, a few villages of whom exist in the District, are 
declining in numbers and probably in rank. The religious or 
caste feeling that requires the marriage of girls at the earliest age 
possible, and the custom of extravagant expenditure on the part 
of the bridegroom, result in unions between girls of eight or ten 
and men of three or four times their age. A physiological fact, 
often observed before, is said to follow,—the offspring of these 
marriages usually being of the sex of the elder parent. The num- 
ber of marriageable maidens is sail to be yearly becoming 
fewer. This inconvenience is not so much felt by the Birendra 
Bréhmans, as their community is still comparatively large. The 
family names of the principal Bdrendra Brihman families in Bogra 
are Sandydl, Maitra, Bagchi, Bhiduri, and Ldhuri, residing in the 
south-west of the District at Sherpur; at Bilubhard and Bhandarmir, 
in Bédalgichhi; and at Ujulta and Chhatiyanagur, in Adamdighi. 
Two peculiar classes of semi-hermit celibate Brahmans are found 
in this District, known as Gin Gosdins and Kdnphathd Jogis. The 
former are represented by some wealthy saminddrs of Sherpur. They 
are said to have belonged originally to the Dravidian division of Drih- 
mans, but now keep up their lme by adoption from any of the septs 
of Bengali Bribmans. ‘The two present representatives are Gaur 
Bréhmans, and their predecessor was a Rarhi. They wear as little 
clothing as suffices to cover their nakedness, artificially mat their hair, 
and cast away the garfd or sacred Brihmanical thread on joining their 
new life, The Gosdins of this District go to Denares to be imitiated 
and consecrated. They, however, put this off till late in life; the pre- 
sent Giris, though of more than the middle age, not having yet visited 
that place. Mr Sherring, in his “ Hindu Castes and Tribes,” gives the 
following interesting particulars concerning this sect of devotees :— 
* The ceremony observed at the creation of a Gosdin is as follows: 
The candidate is generally a boy, but may be an adult. At the 
Siva-rdtri festival (im honour of Siva), water brought from a tank 
_ in which an image of the god has been deposited, is applied to the 
head of the novice, which is thereupon shaved. The gwrw or 
spiritual guide whispers to the disciple a mavfra or sacred text. In 
honour of the event, all the Gosdins in the neighbourhood assemble 
together and give their new member their blessing, and a sweetmeat 
called éddv, made very large, is distributed amongst them. The 
novice is now regarded as a Gosdin; but he does not become a per- 
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fect one until the Vijdy4 Hom has been performed, at which a 
Gosdin famous for religion and learning gives him the orginal mantra 
of Siva. This ceremony generally occupies three days in Benares. 
On the first day the Gosdin is again shaved, leaving a tuft on the top 
of the head called in Hindu ctandi, but in Sanskrit siihid. For 
that day he is considered to be a Erdéhman, and is obliged to beg at 
afew houses. On the second day he is held to be a Brahmachdn, ~ 
_ and wears coloured garments and also the faeo or sacred cord. On 
the third day the janeo is taken from him, and the caved? is cut off. 
The waatre of Siva is made known to him, and also the radré 
gaydirt (not the usual one daily pronounced by Brihbmans). He is 
now a full Gosdin or wifu-sarast, is removed from other persons, and 
abandons the secular world. Henceforth he is bound to observe all 
the tenets of the Gosdins. The complete Gostins who have per- 
formed the ceremony of Vij4yd Hom are celibates, It is customary, 
therefore, for men not to perform it until they are forty or fifty years 
of age, as it involves the abandonment of their wives and families. 
Gosdins will eat food in the houses of Brihmans and Rajputs only. 
After death their bodies are not burnt, but are either buried or 
thrown into the Ganges.” The Kdnphathd Jogis are so called 
from having a large hole bored in the lobe of each ear, and are 
represented in this District by ‘the priests of the ancient shrine 
of Jogir Bhuban. The Kinphathds profess to be followers of 
Gordkhndth. The slitting of the ear is practised dunng the cere- 
mony of induction. They wear gerva-casfra or reddish cloth, and 
a. head-dress of black nbbons, like the Sutarasdins, a sect of Sikhs 
or Ndnak-shdhis. The novice is kept closely confined in a house 
for forty days, when he ts brought out and is made a perfect 
disciple. The Ednphathis carry in their hands a wer-ch4a! or 
fan made of peacock’s feathers, with which they make passes 
over the credulous for the purpose of exorcising evil spirits by 
which they may be possessed, and keeping imps and goblins 
at a distance. At death, the Kanphathas are buried in their own 
houses. 

(2) Kshattriya. Though it is possible that descendants of this, 
the ancient warrior caste of India, exist in Bengal and in its eastern 
Districts, still it is alleged that none of the pure caste remains. 
The Ehatri caste of the Census returns is believed to be a section 
of the trading caste of Western Hindustin, a belief that is borne 
out by the fact that the Khatris apply themselves readily to trade. 
Even when in seminddrt service, which they enter as messengers 
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(giyddd) and treasure guards (dartanddz), they usually carry on a 
private money-lending business with the surrounding peasantry, their 
capital being derived from largesses exacted from the same peasantry, 
principally at the time of rent-paying. The Rajputs, who claim 
to be of the Kshattriya caste, are returned by the Census of 1872 as 
numbering 3426 individuals in this District. (3) Ghdtwdl. This 
caste is found only in the police division of Sherpur. They 
originally come from the western highlands of Bengal, and 
claim to be Kshattriyas. Down to the first quarter of this 
century, their duty was to guard the hill passes and prevent hostile 
incursions of predatory hill clans on the plains. In return for this 
service they received grants of rent-free lands from the native rulers 
of the country, which have been continued to them by the English. 
Their former semi-military occupation has now become one of rural 
police. The comparatively large number given under this caste for 
Bogré, a number greater than for Bankurd or Birbliim, where 
they might be expected to predominate, and the fact that the neigh- 
bouring District of Pabnd shows a larger number of Ghatwals than 
any other District in Bengal, induced me to make special inquiries 
on my visit toSherpur, I then learned first from a Kajwir coole 
there, that the jungle clearers, wnom I have mentioned in a former 
paragraph, were mostly Bhuiyds from Chhotd Nagpur, chiefly from 
Hazdribigh District, and that they called themselves Ghatwals, though 
every one else called them Bunds. He himself would have come 
under the latter description. I afterwards learned that the great 
jungle reclamation now being carried out in the north-western divi- 
sion of Pdbnd District was effected by Bhuiyds. The statement of 
nationalities for Hazdribdigh shows that the Bhuiyds and Ghatwals 
together form nearly half the aboriginal population of that District. 
The former represent themselves to be of the latter caste, because 
the Ghatwals have made use of their old semi-mulitary character 
to claim kinship with the Rajput or military caste. It is remark- 
able that this deception about actual caste has not been practised 
in the large Districts of Nadiya and Jessor, where Hazdribdgh 
Bounds are much more largely employed than im either Bogra or 
Pdbna. It is even more’ noticeable that the Panchbibi clearers, 
also from the same District of Chutid Nagpur, have not in a single 
instance claimed to be Ghatwils. The Census returns 334 mem- 
bers of this superior caste in Bogrd. (4) Baidyd, the hereditary 
physicians or Aardys of the Hindus. Many other castes have now 
encroached on their profession, and they themselves have turned to 
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other callings, being found largely as Government servants, school- 
masters, and clerks. They number 147 in this District, and live 
almost entirely towards the south in the police divisions of Bogrd 
and Sherpur. There is not asingle member of this caste in the large 
eastern police division of Shdndkdndi (5) Eayasth, the great 
writer caste, of uncertain origin. They claim descent on the father’s 
side from Brihmans, which connection 1s, however, repudiated by the 
priestly order. Wilson in his Glossary states that they sprung from 
a Kshattriya father and a Vaisya mother, but gives no authority for 
the statement. Enulin Edyasths are rare in Bogrd. The Maulik 
sept, which is formed of seven farnilies, is better represented. They 
are employed, as in other Districts, as Government and aaaiaddri 
clerks. The inferior Kayasths are most largely represented in Bogrd, 
the prevailing family names being Dhar, Dim, Chaki, Nandi, Dds, 
and Deb, They reside chiefly at Rdikhdl{f and Gobindapur in 
Adamdighi police circle, and at S{bhdtl and Chhdtuyd in Boerd 
police circle. It is observable that nearly all the higher class Hindus 
live in the south and south-west of the District, there being very few 
in the east. The total number of Kayasths in Bogrd is 4490, (6) 
Agarwdld, This is the most wealthy and important of the so-called 
Vaisya tribes of Upper India. It is said they originally came from 
the banks of the Godavari. They were subsequently broken up 
and driven by the Muhammadans from their principal seat at 
Agroha on the confines of Haridnd. They are, in commercial 
activity, the Jews of Hindustdn. They number only six in this 
District, who are jute merchants in the north-east of Shdridkdndf, 
From what I have learned of their habits and their entire abstinence 
from animal food, I am inclined to think they are Jains in religion, 
as many of their caste fellows are in Calcutta. They are usually 
known as Marwiris or Eaiyds. (7) Oswal, a wealthy caste of 
Baniyds from Hindustin, whose orginal country is Guzardt and 
. Marwar. Many of them are Jains. There are two Oswal mer- 
chants m the town of Bopra. (8) Ehatri. I have already referred 
to this trading caste and to their alleged Kshattriya origin. They 
number 717 in this District, and are found principally trading in the 
markets or on the rivers in the eastern part of the District. Many 
of them are engaged in the jute trade as -daééés or brokers. They 
have several customs that point to a close connection in the past 
between them and Brahmans. A Ehatri boy is invested with the 
sacred thread at the same age as a Erihman boy. Khatris begin to 
study the Vedas at the same age as Brdhmans, and repeat the gupdiri 
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or sacred text and perform religious rites in the same manner. In 
Upper India a Bridhman has no objection to partake of food cooked 
by a Khatri. 

Pure Stpra CasTes,—Next in rank come the following nineteen 
pure Sidra castes, the sign of their position being that a Brihman may 
take water from a vessel handed to him by a member of any of 
them. Originally these pure Siidra castes were only nine m num- 
ber, as is expressed by their distinctive name, wedanits. Which 
were the original nine castes it 1s very clifficult to ascertain, differ- 
ent groups being recognised in different Districts as forming that 
number. The great addition to the number of castes received as 
pure in this District is probably due to the condition of common 
subjection, with its attendant degradation, to which all Hindu castes 
were equally reduced in Musalmdn times, and which tended much 
to break down the barrier that an exclusive Hindu society would 
recognise and perpetuate. Ihave sought to arrange the following 
castes as nearly as possible according to the strength of their claims 
to be counted amongst the original wadesdés. (9) Ndpit, also called 
Ndi, but rarely in this District Pardmdnik, which is the title of a 
species of village headmen, barbers by occupation ; 3854 in number, 
(ro) Kdmdr, blacksmiths. Some of them are now taking to work 
in silver and gold, but without the injury to their caste which 
has befallen those of the Daniyds who engage in that business; 
1475 in number. (rz) Kumdr, potters and makers of earthen 
idols ; 3748 in number. (12) Sadgop, the highest of the cultivating 
castes, and also the quietest and most inoffensive. They seem to 
have obtained specially good terms from their landlords, as they 
usually possess holdings of moderate size, with occupancy rights. 
They rarely abandon cultivation for any other calling; 568 in 
number. (13) Bdrof, growers and sellers of betel leaf, 672 in 
number; found almost exclusively in the police divisions of 
Bogrd and Sherpur. (14) Gandhabanik, the division of Baniyds who 
have preserved their respectability. They are grocers and spice 
dealers; 519 in number. (15) Sdnkhdrfs, shell-cutters and makers of 
shell bracelets. Native ladies are fond of working tapestry orna- 
ments in shells which have been previously prepared by this caste ; 
Tz2in number, (16) Kansdri, braziers and coppersmiths; in number 
209, principally in the police division of Adamdighi. (17) Madak, 
also called Mayri, makers of sweetmeats. Their position in many 
Districts is not so good as in Bogri; rzx in number, (13) Godld, 
milkmen and cowherds, The Census Report remarks of this caste, 
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“Tf there is any value in Manii’s division of classes, the Godlds 
should by their occupation be Vaisyas, whereas they only claim to 
be pure Stidras, and even that honour is not generally allowed 
them.” In the North-Eastern Districts of Bengal, as in Orissa, 
this claim is admitted. They reside mostly at Chaélpurd, Durgd- 
hata, and Hatibdndd, in the police division of Bogrd, at Hdsa- 
khali in Shdridkdndi, and at Eldngi and Sherpur in the police 
division of Sherpur ; 3594 in number in the whole District, (19) 
Mali, gardeners and flower sellers; 1075 in number, (20) Halwédif, 
confectioners and sweetmeat makers. They come from Benares and 
the Lower Dudb, and do not deserve the respect they receive in this 
District, if the following description of one of their subdivisions is 
true :-—" They worship the j#andé or flag erected by Muhamma- 
dans in honour of Ghazi Miydn, a Musalmdn saint, and also the 
fdsid, a small model representation of the tomb of* Hassan and 
Husdin, carried by the Muhammadan sect of Shids at the festival of 
the Muharram. They likewise go on pilgmmages with members of 
this sect to Bharaich in Oudh. But they are Hindus notwithstand- 
ing.” They number in the District 29, according to the Census; 
but from what I have learned, I think this considerably short 
of the actual number. (21) Tili are Telfs, with a very slight modifi- 
cation of their name. They were originally oil-pressers and sellers 
by caste occupation, who having made money by that trade, have 
abandoned it and become grain merchants and general traders, or 
have risen to the higher position of landed proprietors. It is 
impossible to state their number in this District, as the Census re- 
_ turns confound them with the common Tells. (22) Koerl, a Behar 
caste of cultivators, described in the Census Report as “a hard- 
working and quiet set of people—the best spade husbandmen pro- 
bably in all Bengal.” They are found in this District principally 
in S{bganj, and number 1607. (23) Kurmis. MrC. F, Magrath, 
in his “Memorandum on the Tribes and Castes of Behar,” says, - 
“Although generally in Behar a well-to<do people, a Brihman 
will not take water from them; and one of the legends of their. 
origin assigns them as slaves to Rdjput and Vaisya owners.” 
The Santdls say that they were originally Kurmis. Buchanan- 
Hamilton mentions a legend that they are connected with the 
Tharus. Their position in Bogrd is better than that represented 
above, as they are here considered pure. They number 262, prin- 
cipally in the héad-quarters police division. (24) Kaibarttas, are 
divided into two sections, Hdliyd or Chasf, and Jaliyd. The former 
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only, who are agriculturists, are pure. The latter, who are fisher- 
men, are impure. It is sometimes supposed that they are an abori- 
ginal tribe from Chutid Nagpur, but their wide distribution over 
Eastern Bengal would seem to negative this view. A Brahman 
will drink water from the hands of a Haliya Kaibartta, A Chand- 
hari, one of the wealthiest saminddrs in Pdinchbtbf, belongs to this 
caste. The Census Returns make no distinction between the two 
sections into which this caste is divided, and gives them as numbering 
14,833 in this District, where they are most numerous in Bidalgachhi 
and Pdnchbibi. (25) Tdmbulf or Tamli, originally gf growers and 
sellers by caste occupation, but at present money-lenders and pro- 
duce-merchants. Their former trade is now in large part carried on 
by Musalmans, called gdnatineds. Many of this caste have lost the 
purity accorded to their old profession by taking compound interest 
in defiance of the ordinances of the sésfras. Even in Bogrd District, 
where Brihmans are liberal to a considerable degree, I have found 
some doubt about the propriety of a Erdhman taking water from 
any member of this caste; number, 399. (26) Tantls, weavers of silk 
and fine cloth, The great importance of silk cultivation and manu- 
facture in Bogri,as in the neighbouring Districts, during Musalmdn and - 
early English times, gave a position to the weavers of this part of Ben- 
gal which they have not obtained elsewhere. Many members of this 
caste were men of wealth and influence, and thus obtained a higher 
_ Yank for the whole caste. The Tiintis are much on the decline, 
and now number only 1801, being most numerous in Adamdichi. 
INTERMEDIATE SuDRA CasTEes,—The following nine castes, though 
considered impure, are not despised, and have some claim to 
respectability, particularly if they have enough money to conciliate 
the higher castes. (27) Sondr or Swarnakdr, workers in gold, 
silversmiths and jewellers; 64 in number. (28) Subarnabanik or 
sondrbaniyd, dealers in gold and silver, and bankers; an offshoot 
of the Bantyd caste, who have been degraded from the rank held by 
their caste fellows, in consequence of their alleged habit of filching 
from the gold and jewels intrusted to their care, or given them to be 
made up into ornaments; number in 1872, goo in the two towns 
of Bogra and Sherpur, to which they are confined. (29) Gareri, 
an up-country pastoral caste; number in Boprd, 1. (30) Kandu, 
nce-parchers, and occasionally well-diggers and thatchers; number 
9, in. Bogra town. (31) Chisd Dhopd, formerly washermen, to 
whom the profession of agriculture has now given a higher posi- 
tion; & in number. (32) Tell, or oil-sellers and oil-pressers, in 
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number rs54. (33) Kalu, an offshoot of the Teli caste, who 
press oilseeds in mills worked by bullocks; 392 in number. 
(34) Sutradhdr, the carpenter caste in Hindu ‘society, so called 
from the thread, swfra, with which they mark out their work, 
The great majority of the carpenters in Bogrd are Musalmdns. 
This caste numbered rs69 in 1872, (35) Shdhd, this is not 
properly a separate caste, but the title of the more respectable 
members of the Sunrl caste, which is ordmarily considered entirely 
impure, Considering that most of the great rice trade of the District 
is in the hands of members of this caste, and that many of them are 
merchants of considerable wealth, it is only natural that the Shdhds 
of Bogrd should claim some respectability, Their number cannot 
be given, as in the Census Statement they are not distinguished from 
the Sunris. 

Low Castres.—The following thirty-nine castes are the lowest of 
the Hindus, and though most particular about their caste distinctions 
amongst themselves, are utterly despised by the superior classes :— 
(36) Jogl, weavers, remarkable amongst Hindus for burying their dead ; 
46589 in number. (37) Eapdali, weavers of the coarser kinds of cloth, 
such as gunny; 761 in number, entirely in Bogr4 police division. 
(38) Sunri, wine-sellers by caste ; many have become petty traders in 
country produce, and brokers for the grain and oil-seed exporters ; 
some follow husbandry as a profession. They number, including 
Shahds, 6688, (39) Dhobd, washermen; 327 in number, (40) Dhdnuk, 
labourers and domestic servants; a western tribe, 3in number. (41) 
Edhar, palanquin-bearers and servants; 211 m number. (42) Eeldir, 
tank-diggers by caste occupation, and day labourers ; number, 88. 
(43) Chundri, makers of lime from bumt shells, which is eaten by 
the people with their betel-nut and avn leaves. They do not share 
the respectability of the growers and vendors of the latter condiment ; 
t22 in number. (44) Behdrd, palanquin-bearers and domestic ser- 
vants; 584 in number. (45) Matrydl, day labourers, who chiefly 
do earth-work on the roads; 2850 in number, living almost exclo- 
sively in the police divisions of Bogra and Sherpur. (46) Tior, 
fishermen and boatmen; §530 in number, principally in Shdrid- 
kdndfi, <A large part of the floating population from other Dis- 
tricts at the time of the Census belonged to this caste. (47) Jalyd, 
fishermen and boatmen ; s162 in number, principally m the south- 
east of the District. It does not appear from the Census State- 
ment whether or not the Kaibartta Jaliyds are included in this num- 
ber. (48) Mali, fishermen and boatmen; 2741 in number. (49) 
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Manjhi, not a caste but a class of boatmen who act as helmsmen, 
and may be either Tiors, Jaliyds, or Malas; 896 in number, (50) 
Patni, ferrymen. They are considered meaner than any other of 
the boating castes, in consequence of being every one’s servants, 
and being willing for money to commit the sin, in Hindu eyes, of 
ferrying the most impure over the holiest river. They have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining midwives to attend on their wives in 
childbirth. ‘lhey number 1407, generally distributed over the Dis- 
trict. .(§1} Pdtur, boatmen ; 67 in number; met with only in Badal- 
gachhi. (52) Pod; 4in number. (53) Baitl, makers of matting and 
musicians ; 3x in number; found only in Shadridkdndi, (54) Kan, 
beggars and musicians ;17 in number. (55) Hakir, the lowest caste 
of agriculturists, who spread manure and sometimes act as market 
sweepers ; 755 in number. 

SEMI-HINDUISED ADORIGINALS.—The Census Statement gives the 
followimg as semi-Hinduised Aboriginals :—(56) Koch, found in this 
District mostly in the police division of Panchbibi, on the borders 
of Dindjpur. Ina note which Mr Damant, the Assistant Magistrate 
of the latter District, communicated to the Repistrar-General in 1872, 
they are thus described : “ The Koch and Palis or Paliyss, as they are 
indifferently called, are a people peculiar to this part of the country, 
where they can be distinguishecl from all other Bengilis by their 
broad faces, flat noses, and projecting cheek-bones, and also by their 
appearance and different styles of dress. They profess to be Hindus, 
but while they follow the Hindu religion in the main, they also 
practise some ceremonies borrowed from Musalmdns, and others 
which aré apparently remnants of an older superstition.” In describ 
ing the ethnical divisions of the people of Bogrd, I have referred 
to this people as the probable aboriginals of this part of Bengal, 
following the authority of Buchanan-Hamilton and Mr Hodgson. I 
may, however, here notice a different theory of the origin of the 
Koch race, maintained by Colonel Dalton in his “ Ethnology of 
Bengal.” He says: “The Koch appear to be quite out of their ele- 
ment amongst the Lohitic tribes, and from all I have been able to 
glean regarding them, it seems more likely that they originally 
belonged to the dark peoples, whom they resemble, who were driven 
out of the Gangetic provinces when the kingdoms of Maithild and 
Magacdha were established by the lunar and solar races, rather than 
to the northern Turanian or Indo-Chinese family, to whom they are so 
unlike. In short, I consider that they belong to the Dravidian stock, 
and are probably a branch of the great Bhutyd family,” They are 
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ordinary cultivators, labourers, and preparers of clird and #Ad# 
from rice. They number 12,654, not including the greater number 
of them who joined Muhammadanism. (57) Pali, a cognate tribe to 
the last, so called, it 1s alleged, from safdife, “to flee,” because 
they fled before Parasuram. They sometimes pretend to be Rajputs. 
‘They number 812, principally in Panchbibi, (58) Rajbansis. are 
the EKochs who first accepted Hinduism and took their sounding 
title at that time. They are mostly fishermen, number 2153, and 
reside almost entirely in the Head-quarters police division. (59) 
Chandals are cultivators and fishermen, 7647 in number, in the east 
and south of the District. (60) Hari, swineherds and sweepers ; 6693 
In number; a large class in Bogra and Panchbibi police divisions, 
the extensive jungles in the latter affording capital feeding ground for 
their swine, which they export to Calcutta. (61) Bund is not 
the name of a distinct caste, but the appellation applied to the 
western hill people as a body, who come to Lower Bengal in search 
of work. It is probably a corruption of the name of their largest 
tribe, Bhuiyd. In Bogrd, the Bunds include Rajwdrs, Bardiks, Bhumijs, 
Bhuiyas and Ghatwils; m number 2346, most numerous on the Panch- 
bibi clearings. (62) Chdmdr and Mtichi. These are two distinct 
castes, related to one another by the similarity of the profession, 
shoemaking and leather-dressing, rather than by any race affinity. 
The Chamars come from up-country, a large nomber from Dindpur 
being settled at Dhupchdnchid. They are the more numerous of 
the two castes, which together number 1873, more than two-thirds 
of whom reside in Sherpur police division. (63) Kuril is properly 
one of the seven subdivisions into which Chdémaérs say they are 
divided, but they claim themselves to be a distinct caste. They are 
found as weavers and grooms, and sometimes affect to be Tantls. 
(64) Mal, snake-charmers; 818 in number. (65) Bagdi, fishermen, 
palanquin-bearers, and labourers ; 573 in number, almost allin police 
division Sherpur. (66) Baheliyd, swineherds, bird-catchers, and 
hunters; 27 in number. (67) Bediyd, a well-known wandering and 
gipsy-like tribe in Lower Bengal, with Hindu affinities, who are noted 
thieves and burglars. In spite of the similarity of name, I am assured 
by the Police Inspector of Bogrd, who is a native of Nadiya, where 
they are most numerous, that the Bediyds of this District are a 
distinct tribe, being a peaceable, though peculiar class of Musal- 
mdns, better known as Bdramdsids, from living the twelve (Sard) 
months (ds) of the year in boats. This manner of life is preserved 
by no less a sanction than absolute loss of caste for any member of 
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the tribe who is found on shore after the jackals begin to cry. This 
statement of the police officer I found generally corroborated. They 
number 357, and are found on the Jamiind river and its tributaries 
in Pénchbibi. They make a livelihood as carriers.- (68) Bind, 
fishermen and labourers; roo in number, all in Shdridkandi. (69) 
Mihtar, sweepers and scavengers; 108in number, (70) Bhuimdif, 
manure spreaders and scavengers, an offshoot of the Hiri caste ; 696 
innumber, (71) Karangd, cultivators and labourers, all in Sherpur 
police division; 132 in number. (72) Kdord, swincherds; 132 in 
number, also nearly all in Sherpur police division. (73) Dosddh, 
cultivators and labourers; 19 in number. (74) Dom, frequently 
executioners ; they also light the pyre on which the Hindu corpse is 
burnt They have a kind of priest of their own, called Dharma 
Pandit ; x71 innumber. — 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of rogz persons of 
unknown or unspecified castes, and 56 persons enumerated by 
nationality alone. There are no predatory clans or castes in Bogra 
District; and the Collector reports no caste, except the Radrhi 
Brahmans, as declining either in point of rank or numbers. 

Tue Rewwious Division or THE Pror.e.—Hinpvus :-—Below 
the Musalmdns in numbers, but above them in social position, are 
the Hindus. They number 130,644, consisting of 69,196 males 
and 63,448 females, forming 19°3 per cent. of the whole population ; 
they are most numerous in the police divisions of Bogra and Pinch- 
bibf, As I have remarked in a previous section, the lower castes 
among them are only Hindus in that they have their religious rites occa- 
sionally performed by Brahmans; their actual religion being the wor- 
ship of the elements under the forms of jungle and river spirits, or of 
the powers of good and evil. A simular relic of nature-worship is 
to be traced in the ceremonies and superstitions of those of the 
aboriginal races who have jomed Islim. In the ome case Satya 
Nariyan is the name of the spirit worshipped ; in the other a fir or 
saint called Manik or Ghazi Sdhib. In many of the low-caste Hindu 
villares there is no village priest or pwre/zi,a head-man or pardmdnik 
being selected to perform any necessary rites, 

THE BRAHMA-SAMAJ 15 poorly represented in Bogrd, Its actual 
followers, though once numbering about sixty, are now not more than 
twenty. Accurate figures cannot be piven, asin the Census Statement 
these monotheists are placed in those categories to which their caste 
names refer them. The Brihma-Samaj was introduced into Bogra in 
1858 by Bibu Krishna Kumar Sen, then second master of the District 
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English school, through whose exertions it flourished during his stay, 
but declined three years afterwards on hisleaving Bogrd. In 1864 the 
sect again revived, a school was established, and a weekly lecture in- 
culcated the tenets and principles ofthe newreligion. Since that time 
the Samdj has been regularly established in Bogrd, and has erected 
@ Meeting-house, in which its followers meet on Sunday mornings and 
Wednesday evenings for prayer and instruction. On these occasions - 
one of their body, annually elected, conducts the service. Although 
their numbers are so few, it 1s said that most of the inhabitants who 
have received an English education now sympathise with them, and 
that in an increasing degree. The Collector reports that many of 
the orthodox Hindus, who profess to adhere strictly to the distine- 
tions and rules of caste, approve the monotheistic doctrine, as being 
in harmony with the teaching of the Vedas. 

Tue MusatmAns, as before stated, number 556,620 souls, or 80-7 
per cent. of the total population. The following remarks on the 
Musalmdns of Bogra are taken from vol. 1. of Dr Mouat's Report on 
the Jails of the Lower Provinces for 1868, page 62:—* The Muham- 
madans of this District are said all to belong to the Hanaff sect; and 
it is asserted that there are very few Shids, by far the greater number 
being Sunis. It is, however, clear that the distinction between these 
classes is not accurately understood, and I believe that there is 
hardly a Muhammadan who does not in some way celebrate the 
Muharram. An intelligent Muhammadan whom I interrogated 
on the subject professed himself to be a Suni, but said that he 
eelebrated the Muharram, without, however, the fdsids. This, in- 
deed, seeins to be the distinction between the two classes—viz., 
some use the fasia and some do not. Apart from this there are 
representatives in the District of the four classes of Sayyids, Shaikhs, 
Mughuls, and Pathdns, the second class being largely in the majority.” 
He adds—* I have since made further inquiries, and have been in- 
formed that the Musalman mhabitants are without exception Sunis. 
They may call themselves so, but it is certain that they celebrate the 
Muharram with or without fdstds; and I believe that the orthodox 
Suni does not do so, as he looks on Hassan and Husdin rather in 
the licht of impostors than of victims. The Sunis are subdivided 
into four religious sects, called Hanafi, Hambali, Maliki, and Shafi, 
derived, I believe, from the names of commentators on the Eurin, 
All the Musalmdns of this District are said to belong to the first- 
named sect.” 

The Muhammadans of the Suni congregation or Sunat Jamé‘at are 
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divided into Rafi{ddinis and Adamrafa, according to the manner in 
which they pray. The Rafdidinis, as their name expresses, raise their 
hands in prayer to the levelof the head, with the palms turned forwards. 
The Adamrafis hold the hands either clasped on the breast, as is 
the habit with the Shdfls; at the waist, as the Hanafiand Hambili Sunis 
do; or hanging by their sides, as is the manner of the Maliki Sunis. 
The great doctrinal distinction between the Muhammadan sects in 
Bogri is that which divides them into real Sunis and Wahdbils, or 
followers of the teachings of Maulvi Abdul Wahhaib, Allreal Sunis, 
whether Rafiiddnis or Adamrafi, acknowledge Muhammad as the 
last and true prophet ; and at the same time hold in equal respect 
the first four Khalifds or successors of Muhammad, namely Abubakar, 
Umar, Usman, and Alii The Wahdbis, who were originally Hanafi 
‘Rafdiddn{ Sunis, deny the authority of these Imdms; and declaring 
that the Kurdn is a complete guide to spiritual life, call themselves 
Fardizis, or followers of the fardis (plural of the Arabic word jars), 
the divine ordinances of God alone. The Sunis are also divided 
into Sidiki, Usmédni, Fartiki, and Ulvi, according as they owe their 
conversion to Abubakar, Umar, Usmian, or Alii The descendants 
of the four Khalifis are called Sayyids, and are interdistinguished by 
the application of the above appellations. Thus Sayyid-i-Fariki is 
a descendant of the _ Imim Umar I have not meta single Musal- 
man in Bogri who could say to which of the above divisions he be- 
longed. It would be hard to expect that he should. Ordinary Suni 
Musalmdna are locally divided in this District into dinwddr or reli- 
gious, and dedin or ireligious. There is nothing peculiar about the 
din-ddrs except that they make some approach to real Musalmdn 
practice, pray five times a day, avoid the beating of drums at religious 
festivals, and know the names of and respect the Ehalififs. The 
éedins, on the other hand, present the most degraded form of Islim. 
They rarely repeat their. samds or prayers; they attend at and join 
in Hindu festivals ; they invariably perform the Muharram with drum- 
beating, and rites not to be distinguished from Hindu ceremonials. 
T have already described the ditrir guyd, which they perform in com- 
mon with the lowest caste Hindus. Another form of puyd, as it is 
called by the Musalmans themselves, although the word is applicable 
only to Hindu rites, is the mddad gud, which is performed on most 
occasions of joy, such as a marriage or a harvest-home. It consists 
of the following forms. At five in the afternoon the women of the 
house in which the ceremony is to be performed light two small 
lamps each, place them on a rice-sifter (c4d/nz)}, and carry the whole 
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under their arms. The party then sally forth, the women with the 
lamps, and the men beating drums and cymbals, to a sacred place in 
the village known as the Wife’s Shrine (Af4ir darga4), which is 
simply a small pointed mound of earth brought from the supposed 
grave of some gir or gidsi, This they anoint with g/z and stain 
in spots with vermilion. They then return in the same order as 
they went, by the longest route through the village. On arrival 
at home there is a feast, and the night is spent in singing. 

The peculiar rites of the Jedi Musalmdns of Bogra are not, how- 
ever, always soinnocent. In fact, there are few customs now eéxisting 
in India as barbarous as that disclosed in the following report of the 
Superintendent of Police of Bogra District to the Magistrate, dated 
the 31st December 1872 :—“ With reference to your memorandum 
regarding the Musalmdan ceremony of marrying girls to a bamboo, 
called Ghazi Miyan, which necessitates their living as _fa4irs, I have 
the honour to report that I have made inquiries as directed, through 
the police. Ghdzf Miydn is said to have been an inspired darwerh, 
who lived many centuries ago. There are only two places in the 
Bogra District where these mock marriages take place—at Hinda 
Kasha in police circle Khetldl, and Kelna Kushiyd in police circle 
Sherpur. The fair or wed at Hindd Kasbd takes place about the 
teth Jaishtha, corresponding with the z2d May, each year, and 
lasts one day only. Certain rent-iree lands near the spot called pirjd/ 
have been made over to the jaéirs to supply funds for the expenses 
of the ceremony, and to support them and a woman fair, who was 
in her childhood, some forty years ago, married to Ghazf Miyin. 
I am told that for some years the practice of marrying girls to the 
bamboo has not been im force ; but it is admitted that formerly girls 
of five or six were forced into making these mock marriages by their 
parents. Persons who have lost all their children or have none, 
think it praiseworthy to vow that, should they have a child who 
survives, he or she shall be devoted to the service of Ghazi Miyin as a 
propitiatory offering for a further increase to the family. I do not 
quite trust the police report to the effect that girls are not made 
devotees at present, a5 I have heard from other sources that the 
practice still prevails at this wed. When no girl is provided, a 
mock marriage between two bamboos is customary. The med of 
Kelnd EKushiyd takes place on the third Sunday in Jaishtha, about the 
zoth May, each year, and here a girl is invariably married to Ghazi 
Miydn. I gathered the following from a _ja#ir regarding it. Sher 
Shéh, son of a king of Dehli, founded the city of Sherpur and 
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established the wad of Kelnad Kushiyaé at a village two miles from 
the town. On the second Sunday in Jaishtha since the time of 
Sher Shah, the ceremony has always been held, commencing at 
about 4 A.uf., and lasting but afew hours. The father and mother 
of the child remain at the shrine or ddérga’ for seven days, and 
then return home. If the child is a girl, she is married to Ghdzf 
Miyin, and is considered holy; if a boy, he is made ajatir, If a 
child cannot be obtained for the ceremony, the jaéirs buy a girl 
of indigent parents. Girls, when once married to the bamboo, are 
considered the brides of the darwes, and men fear to marry them, 
as by so domg they would commit sacrilege. The punishment is 
either that the girl or the man will die shortly after their marriage, 
or that the girl will go mad. Some instances have occurred of girls 
obtaining husbands after their marriage to Ghazi Miydin; but as a 
rule, these poor girls have to expiate the rash vows of their parents 
by spending the remainder of their lives as fatirs, or by resorting 
to prostitution.” 

The ceremony is performed by the neighbouring villagers, who 
collect at the appointed time, carrymg bamboos intended to represent 
different persons and vertical dressed, First there is the Ghazi 
Miydn bamboo, clothed in the red cloth called sfx, and with a narrow 
strip of white wound round it spirally from the bottom to top, the whole 
ending in a cidmor or tuft of cow hair. By the side of this is carried 
a bamboo called Hotild Sahib, dressed in plain red with numerous 
cow-hair tufts along it. Near them follows a third called the bibir 
_ bdns, or woman’s bamboo. It is precisely like the first, except that 
it is shorter and smaller. Behind these come two bamboos called 
Shah Maddrand Buro Middér. They are dressed in black, with white 
similarly wound round them. I have been unable to get an explana- 
tion of these two personages. Hotild Sihib was a pir, or holy man, 
The wedding is in every particular like the Muhammadan marriage 
ceremony, except that the girl stands under a canopy consisting of red 
cloth stretched on bamboos, which is called Ghdzf Miydn’s bed. 
At present it is difficult to get any accurate information concerning 
the performance of these rites, as the people know that Government 
is opposed tothem. Even the Brdhman seminar on whose lands 
they are held, and who probably finds they increase the number of 
persons attending the fair, tried to assure me that it all meant nothing; 
whilst many disinterested persons stated that the marriage was a real 
one, and considered binding on the girl. It is stated by some Musal- 
mans, with what amount of truth I know not, that of late years, at 
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the Hind4 Kasbd fair at least, a man steps up just as the marriage is 
about to be completed, and urges some objection valid in Muham- 


 madan law, whereon the matriage is adjourned for a year to have the 


fact inquired into ; and that as this occurs year after year, no marriage 
ever does take place. The Kelnd EKhusiyd Fair owes its name to 
being held on the boundaries of two villages called Kalnd and Pdai. 

Wahdbis are known to exist in Bogrd in considerable numbers. 
Mr C. F. Magrath, the present officiating Magistrate, who was 
stationed in the Patna Division during the Pdtnd State Trials, has 
furnished me with the following note on the subject: “ Although the 
Bogra Musalmdns are an ignorant and halfHinduised people, they 
seem to have been bitten severely with the Wahdbi fever, Abdulld 
Eawaidi, the drill-sergeant of the rebels, who afterwards turned Queen's 
evidence, told me that Bogrd and Maldah, specially the former, sup- 
plied most of the Bengdli recruits, They went by Maldah through 
Isldmpur to Monghyr, whence they went on to Pdtnd, and thence 
started by road. Collections to a considerable amount were made. 
here, and not a few men of position were, and still are, Wahdbis. 
There were about half-a-dozen collectors of tax for the Jihdd, who 
made their levies openly, and fined persons for non-compliance. 
Books on the subject of the Jihdd were circulated; some of them in 
Bengali, others in Persian and Arabic. Some of the Bogrd, recruits 
ran away, and have returned. I believe the Wahdbl fever is cured; 
as they had to do the work of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the up-country men and Pathdns, who kept them in order 
by their superior strength, The men who carried the collections 
were usually Patna men and Hindustdnis, and came as merchants, 
horse-dealers, and faéirs.” In 1871 there was a State prosecution 
of some minor Wahdbis in this District, but there were no convic- 
tions. : . | 

DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE TO Town AnD CountRy.— The popu- 


. lation of Bogrd District is almost entirely rural, even its trade centres 


being little more than market villages. According to the Census of 
1872 the only town with a population exceeding jooo is Bogra 
raunicipality. This includes not only Bogrd proper, the seat of the 
District head-quarters, but a number of outlying villages which are 
largely agricultural, and at most can only be considered detached 
suburbs. The town population has not shown of late years much 


tendency to increase. It does not require any special supervi- 


sion by the Magisterial authorities, and furnishes an amount of 
work proportionally greater than large country villages do, only in 
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consequence of the existence of municipalities for police and con- 
servancy purposes. The District Census Compilation thus classifies 
the villages and towns: There are 1674 villages containing less 
than two hundred inhabitants; 668 villages with from two to five 
hundred inhabitants; 229 villages with from five hundred to one 
thousand inhabitants; 72 small towns with from‘one to two thou- 
sand inhabitants; 17 minor towns with from two to three thousand 
Inhabitants; 3 towns with from three to four thousand inhabitants ; 
1 with from four to five thousand inhabitants, and 1 with from five 
to six thousand inhabitants. The Census returns also one town 
with between six and ten thousand inhabitants, in the police division 
of Shdriikdndi ; but the present Collector informs me that this is an 
error, as no such town exists. The total number of towns or large 
villages containing upwards of two thousand inhabitants is 23. The 
following is an account of the chief towns with their detailed popula- 
tions, &c., as ascertamed by the Census of 1872, together with 
short notices of other places of interest in the District. 

' Bocrd, the chief town and administrative head-quarters of the 
District, is situated on the west bank of the Kardtoyd river in 24° 
sx’ N. latitude, and 89° 26’ E. longitude. The town was declared 
the head-quarters station of the District at the time of the establish- 
ment of the Joint Magistracy in r821. The population seems to have 
increased about 35 per cemt. during the last twenty years. In May 
1852, Mr Russel, then Deputy-Collector, estimated the population at 
4434 souls, the basis of the enumeration being the return of houses by 
the chawtiddrs. This gave 739, which he multiplied by 6, consider- 
ing that number the average of individual members in each house- 
hold. From the average obtained by the Census of 1872, and 
making allowance for the increased density of population, it would be 
more accurate to have assumed 5 as the average population of each 
house, which would give 3695 inhabitants forthe whole town. In 1869 
the Experimental Census gave the following results: Number of houses, . 
1006 ; population—miales, 2418 ; females, 2224 ; total, 4642; average 
number of souls per house, 4°61. The Regular Census of 1872 showed 
a still further increase of the population. The results then ascertained 
were as follow: Hindus—males, 1589; females, 961; total, 2550; 
Muhammadans—males, 17.40; females, 1560: total, 3300; Christians, 
—males, 14; females, 8; total, 22. Grand total of all denominations, 
males, 3343; females, 2529; total, 5872. Bogrd has been constituted a 
township under Act VI. of 1868. In 1871-72 the total municipal income 
amounted to #282, 6s. od., and the expenditure to ,{208, 8s, od. 
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Tn 1874-75, the gross municipal income had increased to » 413, 
145. od., and the gross expenditure to 4371, 4s. od.; the rate of muni- 
cipal taxation per head of the population of the town being nearly 
11 dwnds 3 pies, or 1s. 44d. When the township was first esta- 
blished, the population was estimated at 7955 souls, though on what 
principle of enumeration does notappear. ‘The items of expenditure 
in 1874-75 were: For the maintenance of police, 128, 45. od.; for 
conservancy, 4,99, 25. od. ; for the repair of roads, #53, 4s. od. ; for 
establishment, “48, ros. od.; miscellaneous, >.42, 45. od.; and on 
the rst April 1875 there was a balance of #251, 128. od. in hand. 
There are within the township limits one ddézdr and two markets or 
Adts, The ddsdr was laid out and supplied with drains by Mr Yule 
in r8gz. The two markets are known as the Edlital4 and MaAlthi- 
hagar Adzs. The importance of Bogrd is entirely due to the fact of 
its being the District head-quarters, as it is neither a centre of trade 
nor of the landholding interest. The only samindér of importance 
resident in it 1s the descendant of the Chaudharfs of pervand 
Silbarsd, a girl, whose marriage has transferred this large property to 
another family. ‘There is nothing of antiquarian interest in the town. 
The largest mosque dates from 1857. In front of the Circuit House 
there is a memorial of Musalmdn violence, in the form of a tank 
excavated entirely by Brahmans. The work was carried out under 
the direction of the collectorate adszr, named Pir Khan, a daring 
and able man, who seems to have ruled the District for some years. 
He also made several miles of the Dindjpur Road by forced labour, 
His oppressions were at last stopped by Government when he 
attempted to carry off the wife of the samindar of Silbarsd. 
SHERPUR, situated within sareand Mihbmanshdhi, in 24° go’ N. 
latitude, and 89° 29’ E. longitude, is the second town in the 
District in point of population and executive importance, though 
markedly the first in point of age and historical interest. It is first 
mentioned in AD. reg5 in the Ain-f-Akbarl as the site of a fort, 
called Salimnagar in honour of Salim the son of Akbar, after- 
wards famous as the Emperor Jahangir. It is also described by 
Abul Fazl and other Muhammadan writers as an important frontier 
post previous to the conquest of South-Eastern Bengal and the estab- 
lishment of the Governors of Dacca, In these books it is always 
spoken of as Sherpur Murchd, to distinguish it from Sherpur 
Daskéhanid, now situated in Maimansinh District, It is said to 
owe its name to the son of an Emperor of Dehli named Sher Shah: 
murcha in Persian meansa battery. Raéjd Man Sinh, who was the 
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general of the imperial armies of Akbar in Bengal from a.p. 1589 
to 1606, is said to have built a palace in Sherpur. This is very pro- 
bable, as the place would be a convenient centre from which to 
operate on Southern Bengal, and particularly on Jessor, which then 
included a large part of the present District of Pdbnd, and was 
held by the rebel savtinddr Raji Pratdpacitya, against whom it is 
known that Man Sinh was ordered to direct his arms, The con- 
tinued importance of Sherpur may be judged from the fact that in 
the map of Bengal made by Van den Broucke, the Dutch Governor 
in Inclia in 1660, it is one of the three towns given on the great road 
which then passed eastwards and northwards from Deauleah, through 
what are now the Districts of Rajshahi, Pabna, Dogra, and Rangpur, 
to the Assam frontier. In the map it is however scarcely to be re- 
cognised under the name “ Ceerpoor Mirts.” During the last century, 
whilst the Rijds of Nattor were building up their preat estates, one 
of their chief managing officers, known as the Bérddwdrl Kachhdri or 
Twelve-Gated Officer, was situated in Sherpur, and collected some five 
idths of rupees in rent. The large market held in Sherpur is to the 
present day called the Barddwati Aart 

Sherpur is now the residence of the principal landholders of the 
District who are not absentees. Three of these families are de- 
serving of special notice, the Giri Gosdins, the Sandydls, and the 
Munshis, who are all Brihmans by caste. The first Giri Gosdin 
who séttled in Sherpur was named Dan. Second in descent from 
him by religious adoption was Raghundth Giri Gosdin, who for some 
time managed the property of Rajd Prinndth Rai of Dighdpatiyd, and - 
afterwards leased from him an estate called Naukhild, situated in the 
east of Bogrd District, and forming a minor Fiscal Division or fagpd. 
In this way he seems to have accumulated so great a fortune, that 
on lis death his two disciples and heirs were able to spend “10,000 
each on his funeral feast or srddd@id. This ceremony, which took 
place about the beginning of this century, is described by local writers 
as particularly magnificent. The family, if it may be so called, still 
exists, and 1s possessed of considerable landed property. The Sandydls 
owe their wealth to service under the East India Company, in the 
days when great power was still left in the hands of native officials. 
Krishna Chandra Sandydl, the founder of the family, commenced life 
as serisfaddér or head clerk in the Nattor criminal court, from which 
he was promoted to the same post in the large magistracy office 
of Murshidabid. He was then transferred to the office of head 
clerk of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. Having amassed much 
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wealth in these appointments, he set up as a samindér, and purchased 
several of the smaller estates of the Nattor Raj in this District, having 
previously secured his valuable Calcutta post for his son Mddhab 
Chandra. - At this time there was a swasf/f or civil court in Sherpur ; 
and Krishna Chandra had sufficient interest to get his brother Gobind 
Chandra appointed its judge. He also seems to have made good use 
of his official position, as some years after he and his son took their 
places as recognised landholders in the District. The two branches of 
the family subsequently quarrelled, and lost much of their property in 
the prosecution of civil actions. The common ancestor of the 
Munshis, Tarafdars, and Majumdars, who are now the leading families 
in Sherpur, was Lakhan Ram Tarafddr, who commenced life as a 
poikdr or broker for silk cocoons, and afterwards owned filatures 
of his own. He had four sons, Braja Kisor Tarafddr, Anup Nardyan 
Munshi, Ramkisor Tarafdér, and Nabikisor Majumdér. The first 
was a quiet-living man, whose eldest son was treasurer in the Bogra 
Collectorate in 1860, Anup Ndrdyan was the ablest of the family, 
and acquired considerable wealth by not very reputable means. He 
obtained his title of Munshi from holding the post of Persian clerk 
in the managing office of the Rajd of Nattor’s estates, about the 
time when Kali Sankar Rai, the founder of the Nardil family of 
_ Jessor, was the diwdx., Anup Nardyan is said to have used his influ- 
ence to shelter a body of adits or robbers and burglars under 
one Pandit Shah, and shared largely in the profits of their cnmes, 
The name of Pandit Shah is still one of terror in Bogrdi. He 
and his gang lived at Majird, a village on the roadside midway 
between Bogra and Sherpur, which must have once been a place 
of much importance, judging by the great number of bricks lying 
about and the almost innumerable tanks. The Survey map gives 
thirty-five of the latter in an area of not more than one square mile. 
Another rendezvous of his was at Gohdil, a few miles north-west of 
Sherpur. He first came into notice about 1800, and for ten or 
twelve years plundered where and as he pleased. In 1812, Asad 
Jama Chaudhari, the saminddr of pargand Silbarsd, secured him 
and sent him for trial to the Magistrate of Rdjshdhi, who san- 
tenced him to transportation for life.’ Some twenty or thirty 
years before the day of Pandit Shah, the neighbourhood of Sherpur 
was the scene of the robberies of another @déédi? named Majnu 
Fakir, who seems to have been yet more powerful and daring. His 
favourite mode of proceeding was to set fire to a village in the 
middle of the day and then plunderit. His followers were armed 
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with firearms, which they freely used. The manner of the down- 
fall of this man is interesting, as showing the state of the country 
at the very time when the English began to govern it. In 17797 a 
body of Nagds, a caste of up-country religious fanatics, to the 
number of two hundred, came to this District from the North- 
West, with what object I cannot determine. In the Panjdb they 
were noted marauders, but I cannot trace any such conduct laid 
to their charge in Bogrd. The people say they were specially 
commissioned by Providence to destroy the pest of daidi#t., They 
aré said to have been well mounted on large horses and to have 
been armed with long swords. They and the followers of Majnu 
Fakir met in battle at daybreak and fought till noon, when only 
the infant son of the leader of the robber gang survived on the 
side of the adédifr, The swords of the Nagds are described as 
lopping off the heads of the robbers with as much ease as if they 
were cutting the stalks of plaintain-trees. The Nigds do not seem 
to have stayed for plunder, and at once proceeded southward and 
then eastward to Maimansinh and Godlpdrd. In the latter place 
they had a fight with some semi-Portuguese settlers, and are then 
lost sight of. To return to the Munshfs:—Anup Nardyan’s con- 
nection with Pandit Shih was discovered, and he and his brother 
Braja Eisor were imprisoned in the Nattor jail for nine years. He 
is said to have had a very easy life in prison, and to have bribed 
s0 profusely that he was able to go home at the time of his 
mothers death, and perform her srd@d@ia with great display. 
After that he returned to jail, and completed his full term of im- 
prsonment. Anup Nardyan’s only son, being childless, adopted 
as lis heir the father of Radhd Raman Munshi, who is now the 
head of the family. He owns a large estate, a very fine house, and 
is an Honorary Magistrate for the District. 

There ts an unusually large number of brick-built houses in Sherpur, 
which have given employment to so many men in building, that one 
of the wards of the town is called the Bricklayers’ Ward, in conse- 
quence of their residing init. Though the town is remarkable for 
the large number of Hindu imhabitants, it 1s surrounded on all 
sides by places holy for Musalmans, J have already described the 
Kelna-Khusiya ceremony. The daerés or shrines of Turkun Say- 
yid are highly revered. He was a Ghdzi slain in battle by the 
Hindu King Balldl Sen. One shrine is called Sir Makim, where his 
head fell, and the other Dhar Makdm, where his body now rests. 
About a mile to the east is a small village called Kdfiird, which 
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is a name often given to Muhammadan eunuchs. Stretching south 
from Sherpur there is a high,-raised embankment, of little width at 
the top. It leads to the Hindu temple of Bhawdnf Thdkirdni, and 
was made by Kani Bhawani of Nattor, to enable votaries to 
approach the shrine.on foot during the rains, when much of the 
country 1s under water. A similar embankment runs westwards 
_from the temple to the village of Chaugdon in Rajshdhi, and was 
made by a saminddr of the latter place, with the same object. 
Sherpur has been constituted a township under Act VI. of 1868, 
under the management of a Municipal Committee of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom the Magistrate of the District is chairman. The total 
municipal income in 1874 was ~,282, 45. od. Accumulations from 
previous years enabled the Committee to spend 324, 45. od.in that 
year, and retain a surplus of “115, 125. oc. in hand on the rat April 
1875. The items of expenditure were: For police, #4 toz, 23. od. ; 
for conservancy, #19, 8s. od.; for establishment, x40, 16s. od. ; for 
roads, 4,75, 25. od. ; miscellaneous, 86, 16s. od. A large part of the 
miscellaneous expenditure was for clearing jungle. In 1869 the fol- 
lowing figures were obtained from the Experimental Census of the 
town of Sherpur:—Number of houses, 971; population, males, 
. 1650; females, 1857; total, 3501; average number of souls per 
house, 3°6. The Regular Census of 1872 gave the following num- 
bers :—Hindus, males, 1489; females, 1289; total, 2778; Muham- 
madans, males, 752; females, 652; total, r40q; ‘ others,’ males, 
24; females, 23; total, 47; grand total, 4229. In his Administra- 
tion Report for 1872-73, the Collector makes the following remarks 
on some illfeeling concerning caste which was manifested in the 
town during the year :—‘The town of Sherpur stands alone in this 
District as the residence of a number of influential saminddrs. The 
society there consists of these seminddrs, who are Brahmans, and 
some wealthy Shdahds or merchants. The Shahds hold, uncer the 
Hindu system, an inferior position ; but their opulence dates from 
beyond that of the Munshis, the leading family amongst the sasnin- 
ddérs. They have, therefore, been treated with consideration, and 
the Brdhmans have eaten at their funeral feasts. But the Erihmans 
have, within the last two years, formed a diarwea sadhd, or religious 
association: and one of the Brihman leaders there proposed the ex- 
clusion of the Shdhds from the assembly, and his proposal was 
carried. It was then resolved that the strict Brahmans should not 
eat with those Brahmans who dined with the Shdhds, and shortly 
afterwards, most of the Bréhmamns refused to go to the funeral of one 
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of the Shdhds; one Brihman, however, who had attached himself to 
them, accepted their invitation. Then the orthodox Erahmans made 
some overtures which the Shahds rejected. In fact, there was some 
risk of a breach of the peace; for whenever any festival occurred 
amongst the Shihds, that is to say, about once a week, they endea- 
voured to obtain the services of the Brihman priests, which the lay 
EBrihmans, with the.exception of the one above referred to, vehe- 
mently opposed, It was said, indeed, that they had hired club-men 
to settle the point, and the leading members of both sides were 
accordingly called on to give recognisances to keep the peace. 
Now I hear that the religious association has been dissolved, and, 
on the whole, the liberal movement has got the better of the Hindu 
revival.” 

MandsTHén Gary is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of this part of India, and also of interest in later 
times as a Muhammadan shrine of great sanctity. It is situated 
seven miles north of the civil station of Bogrd, in 24° 54’ N. lati- 
tude and 89° 25’ E. longitude, and consists of a great mound of 
earth intermixed with old bricks, This 1s the Hindu Mahdsthdn, 
which literally translated means the “great place.” Branching out 
from it north and west are two great ramparts, which are continued 
so as to form a quadrangular enclosure, the later Musalman fort 
or gar’. Dr Bochanan-Hamilton in his account of Dindjpur Dis- 
trict says: “ The tradition belonging to this District, which is referred 
to the earliest period by the Hindus, is that it was under the govern- 
ment of Parasurim, a very powerful monarch, who had subject to 
him twenty-two princes, and who lived at Mahdsthdn Garh. The 
Brihmans whom I have consulted consider this personage as the same 
with the sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu ; but the common belief 
of the country is that Parasurdm of Mahdsthdn was destroyed by a 
Muhammadan saint named Shdh Sultin Hazrat Auliyd. This does 
pot appear remarkable to the Brihmans, as they consider that 
Parasurdm is still on earth, and that he now resides in the western 
parts of India." The only other source from which I have been able 
to obtain any information about Mahdsthdn is a collection of popular 
legends called Laghnu Bharat, put together by a Deputy-Collector of © 
this District, in very high-flown Sanskrit, with some strange theories 
of his own. He identifies Mahdsthin with Bdrendrf, the capital 
of the country of the Bdrendrd Hindus. In favour of this view 
the arguments are strong, though simple. The whole country 
between the Ganges, the Mahdnandd, Kamrtip, and the Kardtoyd, 





was indoabtedly the < old Bérendrd Des. To the present day much RD 
of it is called Barind. The locality of the greatest fame within it” 
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a Mahdsthin, and the river of the greatest sanctity the Kardtoyd. — : ; 


‘At the:same time there are evident traces, as I shall afterwards: 


-‘méntion, that a considerable city existed near Mahdsthdn, whilat’ 92. 
~* fadition is even’ stronger on the point. Who were its rulers «<)> = 
~ it is impossible to say. All round it, however, there are shrines, “99 <4" 
‘holy wells, and embankments connected with the name of Bhima, 74 
one of the Pdndava brothers. The legend runs that at the end = 77 wa 


Of their great contest with the EKaurayas, the brothers went into 





the forests of Kdmnip to perform the penitential ceremony called | a ate 


“banabds for a year; at the end of which time Bhima settled in the © 
country of the King Virdt, who ruled in Matsya Des, or the land of 
thé Fish, which included much of the present Bogrd District, and 
was so called from the fact that Virdt was said to be the offspring of 
his mother’s amour with a fish. Bhima is said to have built a large 
fortified town south of Mahdsthdn, which 1s matked by great earth- 


‘works, altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as mach. a aa . ‘ 
as twenty feet high, The whole country between these ruins and e 99). - 


Mahdsthén is here and there covered with old bricks. Inside the 
.» (@arthworks the bricks are few, but outside and east from Mahdsthan 
they are very numerous. I am led to think that the enclosure was, 
like the ring forts of Italy, a place of temporary refuge, not only for — 
the people of the neighbouring town, but of the country round, in 
times of danger. On one side it was protected by the great river 
Kardtoyd, and on the other bya deep and wide ditch some four miles 
long, which still exists, andis used for boat-traffic intherains) These ~~ 
earthworks are called by the people Suimer janga/, or Bhima’s em- + 

bankment. 

After Bhima, a dynasty of Asurs 15 said to have reigned in the sur- 
founding country, and to have made the shrine at Mahdsthdn one of 
their most holy places. In Brdhmanic literature the word 4swr is used 
very much as we use saeax, and was certainly applied to the Bud- 
dhists. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton explains it as meaning a worshipper 
of Siva, as opposed to a worshipperof Krishna. The other explana- 
tion is now preferred, particularly as it is known that the earlier Pal 
Rajds, many remains of whose times are found in this District, were 
Buddhists, The history of this dynasty belongs properly to Dindjpur ; 
but it may be mentioned. in connection with Mahdsthdn, that there 
“is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very high 
. distinction, of whom most were named Pal, came from the west 
“VOL. VIIL M 
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country to perform a religious ceremony in the Kardtoyd river. 
They arrived too late, and settled down on its banks till the next 
occurrence of the holy season, the Ndardyani, which depends on 
certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve years dis- 


tant, They built numerous palaces and temples, dug tanks, and 


performed other pious acts. They are said to have been of the 
Bhuinhdr or Brdhman cultivating class, which is at the present day 
represented by the Rajis of Benares and Bhettid. Captain Wilford 
gives the date of the first Pal king, Mohipal or Bhupdl, as a.p. 1017. 
If such is the case, the above story may be plausibly explained as a 
figurative description of the flight of some Hindu prince before the 


first Musalmdn invasion, On the top of the Mahdsthdn mound there 


lies a figure made seemingly of limestone, which, I was informed by 
one of the fatirs of the Muhammadan shrine, had been found in a 
neighbouring marsh, It is the figure of a woman, and is very like 
what is usually said to be of Buddhist design; but as it is perfectly 
nude, it is hard to find any distinguishing mark, The extremities 
of the legs, which have no feet, are square, as if they were intended 
to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably some part of 
the front ofa temple. Aiter this time Mahdsthdn became a seat of 
orthodox Hinduism, and the worship of Siva, the Mahddeo or great 

god, was celebrated with much fervour. Within a radius of a mile — 


ge - ‘found, a hundred thousand 4mgas are said to have been set up in 
“>> honour of the god. About the end of the thirteenth century, accord- 
dng to the most generally accepted traditions, Mahdsthan was the 
capital of a minor Kshattriya prince named Parasurdim. At that time 


the Muhammadans had conquered Gaur and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Nadiyd, and were beginning to push their arms 
towards Eastern Bengal. It was then that a humble f#4ir, or religious 
mendicant, appeared before Parasurdm, and begged for as much 
ground as would be covered by his chamrd, or skin on which he 
knelt to say his prayers. The Hindu prince granted his request, 
and the jetir, turning to the west, began to pray. Scarcely - 
had he done so when the skin began to expand, and before he had - 
done, covered nearly the whole principality. Parasurdm called his 
troops together and attacked the faéir, but to no purpose, as he 
and they perished in the battle, Parasurdm had one daughter, 
the beautiful Shila Devi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of 
Shih Sultén Hazrdt Auliyd, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu 
princess, pretending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of 
stabbing her lover, and then threw herself into the Kardtoyd. <A steep 
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part of the bank, where there is now a flight of stairs, still bears the 
name of Shilé Devi’s Ghat; and in Hindu hymns the favourite name ~ 
for. Mahdsthdn is Shil4 Dwip, or the Island of Shild The word ~ 
island draws attention to a change which has taken place in the river’ - 
Karatoya:. It at one time divided into two branches near Mahdsthdn, 


reuniting again about a mile north of the present town of Bogré 9 
The western branch is now the little stream Subil, There is a iithen tea 


very frequently appended to Shah Sultdn’s already long name, viz, 
Mdhisawdr, or Riding on a Fish, which is variously explained. The’ 
reason most generally given, though not very satisfactory, 1s that he - 
came in a boat shaped like a fish, or with the figure-head of afish, A 
very strange figure 1s still found on the top of the Mahdasthan mound, 
which is equally difficult of explanation. This is the figure of a 
girl with a long fish’s tail, altogether presenting the recognised sem- 
blance of the mermaid of English story. The tail is curved up 
under the right arm, and is covered with scales. On her head there 
are also what seem to be large scales instead of hair. She is half 
reclinmg on her left side, On her mght shoulder is a large right 
hand clenched, placed back downwards with the,fingers turned up, 
At first this seems part of a larger figure from which it has been 

broken, but I found on a piece of limestone, which seemed to have 
' been at one time the threshold of a temple, a relief, much worn, which 
was precisely the same as the sculpture already described. The 
relief was three to four inches long, and the other about two feet 
square. I cannot pretend to explain these forms; but it is quite 
possible that they are connected with the old Hindu times, and may 
constitute a reference in stone to the allegory contained in the name 
of the Land of the Fish apphed to this country. In my Account of 
Chandnid, I shall have to notice a legend of a great river goddess, 
who may well have been represented under the form of a being 
half-woman half-fish. 

All the Muhammadan buildings, some of which are by appear- 
ance and repute not very old, are entirely made of brick, except — 
where stones, evidently taken from some older building, are 
used. I noticed a few small blocks of granite lying about. At 
present the shrine is approached from the Rangpur road on the 
west by a steep flight of stairs. These are evidently of comparatively 
modern erection, the former approach being from the north by a 
winding path, like those seen on Buddhist topes, which, after passing 
nearly once round the mound, leads to a spot midway between the 

tomb of Shah Sultin and a small mosque built some two hundred 
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years ago. Here, also, a large Arra-dinga, some three feet and a 
half wide, still lies half-buried in the ground. The door entering 


into the tomb is supported on two uprights of stone, on each of | 


which a word or two in Deva-ndgarf is still to be seen, though so 
worn as to be unintelligible, Iwas told by one of the faétiry that 
about twenty years ago an English gentleman carried away to Rang- 
pur a large square block of stone, on all four sides of which there 
were inscriptions, he could not say in what character, and figures 
like the woman-fish above mentioned. This shrine is supported 
by the largest gira! estate in the District, which measures some 


6so acres. It was granted by a sanad, given by an Emperor of | 


Dehli. This has been lost, but it is known that the grant was 
recognised and confirmed in the year 1076 Hijri, aw. 1666, 


by afarmdn of the Governor of Dacca, In 1836, proceedings were 


instituted by Government for resumption of this tenure, but they 
were abandoned in 1844 on proof of the great age of the grant. 
There are, besides, other sources of revenue. <A fair is held at 
Mahdsthdn about the muddle of April, the profits of which, 
about 60, are made over to the shrine. The wuwztfawdlis of the 
dargak are of the family of the Chaudhari saminddrs of Behar and 
Paikar, Some time ago a few silver coins were discovered on the 


‘L'mound, on which was inseribed the name of Mahmiid Shd4h, 
see the first sovereign of the dynasty of Ilyds Shih of Gaur, after they 
i recovered the throne lost to them by their unsuccessful war with 
pate ‘Réjé Kans or Ganesh Hdkim of Dindjpur. ‘Three of the coins are 
- @istinetly dated aA.H. 852, 858, and 862, corresponding to A.D. 1448, 
eae 1454, and 1458. On one the mint town is given, Mahmudébdd, «=; 
‘é which lies probably somewhere in gargead Mahmudshahl, in the ans 


north of the Jessor District, and which is now frequently errone- 
ously written Muhammadshdhi JI am indebted to Dr Glochmann, 
of the Calcutta Madrasa, for deciphering these coins. The whole 
place is of great.interest, and deserves a detailed archzological 
survey. Excavations would doubtless bring much to light. I may 
mention that the similarity of the name of the last Hindu prince 
of Mahdsthin with the great Parasurim, the sixth incarnation of 
the god Vishnu, has given rise to a number of traditions, in which 
the oldest fables of Hindu mythology are confused with the com- 
paratively recent historical events of the conquest of Bengal by the 


. Muhammadans. 


ci Cudwontd is the name of a large village about five miles north 


‘of Mahdsthdn, situated in 25° t° N. latitude, and 89° 23° E. lon-°  * : 
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gitude, which was three hundred years. ago the largest commercial 
centre in this part of Bengal. Its ancient name is said to have 


been Champdnagar, and it is now sometimes called Chindmayd..- i 


It has been identified as the town marked on Van den Broucke’s © 


.tnap in 1660 as Tessendia. . There are two marshes, called Gori and (> 
Sonrdi, one on either side of the villaze, which are said to be the rier y 
remains of two great rivers. In the middle of the latter is a raised 
"piece of ground, approached by a brick causeway, covered with = “7 4); 
bricks, which has now nearly disappeared. It is called the House. Pia 
of Padmadevi, a serpent goddess, whose worship seems In some.) 


way to have been confounded with that of the river goddess of the 
Kardtoyd. Chandnid is said to owe its name to having been the 
residence of one Chand Sauddgar, a great merchant, who 15 de- 
scribed in the popular tradition as trading to every land a thousand 
‘years ago. In his pride he refused to worship Padma, who to re- 
venge herself sunk his ships laden with merchandise, and on the 
night his six sons were martied, bit and poisoned them all. Not 
satished with this, she waited till the youngest and last son, Lakhin- 
ddr, was married, and then slew him also. The legend then tells 
_ how his widow, Beula Sundari, the daughter of a merchant of Ujjam, 
set out on a raft with the body of her dead husband, trusting to 
the sacred river to bring her to: some place where the gods would 
have pity on her and restore her husband. One day as she was 
travelling she saw Nydto Dhupini, who seems to have been the 
washerwoman of the divinities, on the banks of the river. Her she 
supplicated, and on her intercession Lakhindir and his brothers 
were restored to life. The story ends with a description of the 
happy way in which Chand Sauddgar lived for the remainder of 
his days. : 

Briamid, in the Panchbibf police division, in 25° 8 N. latitude; 
and 89° 5’ FE. longitude, contains the remains of an old town, 
where during a large part of last century lived Rajib Lochan 
Mandal, whose wealth is said to have been as great as that of 
Jagat Seth of Murshiddbdd. He owed his affluence to his piety and 
obedience to his spiritual guide (gurv), who one day, in order to 
test his patience and submission, commenced to beat him. At 
the seventh blow Rajib refused to endure further; but for sub- 
mitting to so many, was granted one M&A of rupees for every 
blow given, At the same time he was told that had he endured 
more, his reward would have been proportionately greater. 

Qn the border of this District, towards Dindjpur, is the village 
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of Badal, where the Company formerly had a factory, and near which 
the famous Badal pillar was found. 

Vitiace Insrirutions.—Although the Musalmain Government 
was partial to a centralised administration, and Isldmism amongst an 
almost purely Muhammadan population makes a religious headship 
ordinarily predominate, head-men of the old Hindu type still con- 
tinue to exist, at least in the villages of Western Bogrd. In my 
account of the Census operations in 1872 I have noticerl the 
interest and activity of these head-men, or mande/s, In a work 
which was new to them, and regarded with suspicion by a large 
part of the people. In Hindu times, when the whole village com- 
munity engaged jomtly with their landlord for the village lands, 
the head-men, mandefs or gradfdns, held an important and re- 
sponsible position. They seem to have been elected to this post, 
without any formality, by the general consent of the community 
that they were the fittest. Whilst appointing regularly-paid tax-col- 
lectors to each sarédr, or Chief Fiscal Division, as well as to each 
pargend, or Minor Fiscal Division, the Musalmdns wisely employed 
the agency they found ready made to hand for the collection of- 
- revenue in each village unit. This is partly to be attributed to the 
fact that they had the wisdom to select the greater number of their 
» guperlor tax-collectors also from the Hindu community. These 
men naturally made use of the Hindu means of collecting the reve- 
ue, of which the chief part was the land-tax. In Bogrd, as the 
‘Hindu religion gave way, and its followers adopted Isldm, there was 


no such violent change as would break up the old system. The 


Hindu gradually gave place to the Musalmdn head-man, who exer- 
cised all the nghts and performed all the duties of his predecessor. 
It is believed, however, that the Muhammadan officers were frequently 
appointed directly by the samindir, and sometimes also by the 
authority of a Government official They retained much of their old 
power, and were the general arbiters in village disputes. Down to 
within the last quarter of a century they possessed much influence, 
and used it as often in support of the nights of their fellow-villagers 
as on behalf of the samindirs. Of late years, however, they have 
become more and more servants of the latter, whilst the rayats now 
look to our courts as their chief protection against exaction. The 
“ post of head-man, though not hereditary in theory, has usually been 
S0 in practice, as the son usually inherited the property and the par- 
ticular knowledge of village affairs which gave the father his stand- 
ing. With the loss of local influence, which his changed position 


towards. the ee has brought about, the headship has lost 
much of its attractiveness. Though the wealthier raperr affect to 
be called pradidns, which really means only leading men, they do 
“not busy themselves, as their predecessors did, in matters connected 
with village interests. The following is a short account of the head- 
men of Bogra District, their duties, responsibilities, and remunera- 
tion, and also of some other village officials, founded in part on a, 
Report on the subject by Mr Bignold, Collector in 1892 :— : 

(1) THe Prapudn is the title of the head-man in the greater. 
number of villages in Bogréi. He is less frequently wanting in a 
village than the wzedai; but both, and sometimes more than one 
of each, are to be found in every village of more than a hundred 
houses, He allots land to the villagers in communication with 
the seminddr's officers, accompanies the police when they come to 
Investigate a case, and also often when they are seryimg a summons 
or executing a warrant. He also assists the landlord's servants in 
calling together any rayats who may be in arrears for rent, for which 
he occasionally stands security, and he may even, if the sawinddr is 
very urgent, advance the money. He is appointed entirely by the | 
villagers. In case of a dispute amongst them he is the general 
referee, but usually associates with himself other sradidas, if they 
exist in the village, or ordinary sayafs of the better class. The 
committee thus formed is called a panchayat, because five 15 con- 
sidered the proper number of its members. If the villagers as 
a body are at variance with their saminddér, the pradidn appears 
as their foreman and representative. He also supermtends their 
religious and social ceremonies, such as weddings, &c., princi- 
pally among the poorer Muhammadans, He assesses on the repair 
their share of the expenses common to the whole village, grém 
kharchd, such as the cost of carrying a corpse to the police 
station' in case of an unnatural death; the charges of a suit 
in court; the cost of feeding the saminddri amid, or clerks, when 
they come to collect the rent; and paying the daily fee or rez 
of messengers, either of the landlord or of any of the established 
courts, For these duties he occasionally receives pecuniary gifts, 
but more usually dues of grain, fish, and meat, as tokens of 
regard from the villagers on the occasion of their marriages, foneral 
feasts, and other ceremonies, The saminddr, also, recognises his 
position by giving him a small rent-free holding, called his jor 
pradkdni, or by slight remissions, or 4dzaf, m his rent, not ex- 
ceeding two or three rupees annually. The fradidns though they 
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have of late attracted much attention, have not been recognised in 


‘any way by Government, nor have even their names been registered. 


In common with other species of head-men, their duties in connec- 
tion with the criminal administration of the country are laid down in 
Section go of the, Code of Criminal Procedure. They are required 
to communicate to the nearest Magistrate, or to the officer in charge 
of the nearest police station, any information which they may obtain 
concerning—(1r) the residence in their village of any notorious 
receiver or seller of stolen property ; (2) the arrival within the limits 
of such village of any person known or reasonably suspected of 
being a ##ag or robber; (3) the commission or intention to com- 
mit sa#f (the self-sacrifice of a widow on the funeral pyre of her hus- 
band), or other non-bailable offence, at or near such village ; and (4) 
the occurrence of any sudden or unnatural death. 

(2) THE Manpat is another kind of village head-man, inferior, to 
the gradfdn in social estimation. He is exclusively appointed by the 
saminddr, and his post is not so commonly hereditary as that of the 
prodidn, His duties are very much the same as those of the latter, 
except that he usually appears on the part of his master, and in op- 
position to what the villagers consider their interests. The mode of 
his remuneration is also similar. Except when there issome dispute . 


. . in progress, the mandal and the pradidn try to work together; and 


‘vthe former is nearly as frequently a member of the village panchd- 
. yats as the latter. His chief duty is to assist in collecting the rent, 


aon to bring up the rayars to the gumdsAcé or talsiiddr, for which 
‘purpose the latter sends about rent-day a couple of messengers 
“or piyddds to help the manda For this part of his work he is 


rewarded by the fa/silddr by a small percentage on collections. 
Few wandafs hold land either rent-free or at favourable rates of 
rent. 

(3) THe BHapras are in Hindu villages the respectable men of 
the place, who owe their distinction indifferently to the possession of 
a little more land than their neighbours, or a little more education, 
or a character for uprightness. The only advantage of their position 
is the regard and respect with which they are treated by their fellows. 
They ordinarily form, with the gradidns and mandaés, the village 
committee for settling disputes about caste or land boundaries. At 


“Marriages and other village feasts and ceremonies they are the first 


to be presented with gan or betel. 
oq) THe MArsars hold in Musalmdn villages precisely the same 
place that the d4edrar hold in Hindu ones. They often discharge 


VILLAGE OFFICIALS. rs agp ees 


- also ti duties of priests and religious guides, and call themselves 
Eau, Khandakar, Akhund, &c. | 
+ \otg) THe PArdmani is the head-man amongst the lower classes, not 


only of Hindus, but of Musalmdns in this District. Amongst Hindus 


“or semi-Hinduised aboriginals,—the Tantis, Chanddls, Haris, Doms, 
Pods, Laheris, Kochs, and the lower description of Bairdigis, who 


‘donot wear the faifé or thread, have sdrdmdniks to perform the ne ea 
duties of the gradtdns in higher castes, They decide questions a pete 


affecting caste and other social matters, and receive in return, 
besides respect, presents of grain, clothes, and occasionally money. 
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Amongst some of the lowest castes, such as Doms, Hiris, and Ruochs, | 7 : 


they perform many of the religious rites of the people, and in a man- 
ner take the place of the gwrofift or village priest ‘Their influence 
1s relatively greater than that of any other kind of head-man. 

(6) Tur Patwari is a village official, who used.to be appointed 
under Regulation AIL. of r817. His principal duties, as laid down in 
that regulation, were: (1) To keep the registers and accounts relatmg 
to the village or villages to which he is appointed; (2) To prepare 
and deliver, at the expiration of every six months, a complete copy 
of the aforesaid accounts, showing distinctly the produce of the 
“g@karif (rice) and radi (winter crop) harvests. afwdéris are met 

with throughout the whole of Bogrd District. These officials 
were nominated by the saminddrs, and appointed and removed or 
dismissed by the Collector. They were paid by the somindérs 
either in money or by rent-free lands, called farfwdri géeir. ‘Their 
duties had gradually fallen into desuetude, but an attempt has lately 
been made to revive this class of village officials. The following 
is the account given by the Collector in 1872 of their position when 
‘he wrote, which may be taken as describing what they still continue 


', to be: “ Safwdris in this District are appomted and dismissed by - 


the saminddrs alone. They consequently differ only in name from 
' pumdshids, In fact, where gumdsiitds are found patwaris are absent, 
and wee versa. The duty of the fefwiri here is to keep rent 
accounts, to collect rents, and grant receipts for the same on behalf 
of the saminddr, The Behar theory that the gafwdéri is an accoun- 
tant independent of both samindir and rayafs is known im Bogrd, 
In the case of a dispute arising between the eemingddr and an ind1- 
vidual rayat, the pafwdri will certamly be found on the side of 
the former. If the majority of the rayafr are at vanance with the 
samindgdr, the gafwdri, if a non-resident, sides with his master; but 
if a resident, his sympathies will often attach him to the rayefs’ 
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side. In the latter case, however, he has to resign his appointment. 
The post of gafadri is in no degree hereditary, although a son 
occasionally succeeds his father. The safwdris belong to a better 
class, as a rule, than the manda/s and gradhdns. In the first place, 
they are less in danger of ill-treatment or pressure, should rents be 
in arrear, than the latter, who are, as a matter of course, residents 
of the villages, or. of one of the villages for which they act. Again, 
the gefmwdris need, and as arule possess, more education than the 
mandals, some of whom cannot even read. The gafwuért is variously 
remunerated ; sometimes he receives a comimission of 3 or 34 per cent. 
on the rents he collects, sometimes he draws a fixed salary of from 1 
to z Rs. per mensem, payable when instalments of rent are collected. 
He occasionally holds a grant of rent-free land in lieu of money. 
- Whether paid in money or in land, he generally rents and cultivates 
land as an ordinary tenant. Those who have a little money lend it 
on usury, but gevwdris are not as a rule either money-lenders or shop- 
keepers. Where one saminddr holds several neighbouring villages, 
one gafwdet has commonly charge of all. On the other hand, there 
may be two, or even three or four, m one village, if the estate be 
large, and the shareholders at variance.” | 
The other village officials met with in this District are the &dsi or 
Muhammadan priest, the gurefzt or Brdhman priest, the waAdjan or 
village merchant and money-lender, the chauéiddr or village watch- 


eae «man, the xdgif or village barber, the diodd or washerman, the Admdr or 


blacksmith, and the ef4d or conjurerand quack doctor. The two first 
are remunerated by gifts given at the various rites and ceremonies they 
assist in performing. ‘They also occasionally get presents of rice or 
other grain from the villagers. The office of the barber is one of 
considerable Importance, as he has to be present at several of the 
ceremonial acts of all classes of Hindus, such as the first shaving of 
a child’s head, and the piercing of its ears. He is also present at 
funeral feasts. The @oéd’s office is hereditary, but is not connected 
with any of the social rites of the people. He is paid in money or 
kind, and is sometimes allotted a piece of land, which he either 
cultivates or uses for bleaching clothes. A blacksmith is not found 
in every village, but in every group of three or four villages, He 


makes all the agricultural implements in which iron is necessary.-. 


He also performs a4dadn, or slays animals offered in sacrifice to the 
gods. The village watchman and the remuneration he receives are 
described on a subsequent page. The eAd is somewhat like the 
gunin of other Districts, and pretends to be able to exorcise evil 
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spirits, and to cure by incantations persons. bitten. by snakes. The 
word is believed to be an aboriginal one, ofAds being found amongst 
‘the least Hinduised Koch tribes. 

THE MATERIAL ConDITION of THE PEoFLE OF EoGRa 1s said 
to have very much improved of late years, In consequence of the 
enhancement of the prices of agricultural products. This is due 
Principally to better means of communication with the great com- 
mercial centres of Calcutta and Dacca, smce the opemng of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway to Godlandd and the plying of steamers on 
the Brahmaputra:and Padma. The increasing demand for fine rice . 
among the upper classes of the native community and in Europe 
has also done much to enrich the inhabitants of the western por- 
tion ‘of the District, whilst the rapid growth of the jute trade has 
done even more for those in the eastern portion. The suitability 
of the soil in Adamdighi police division for the production of 
‘valuable crops of fine rice has lately drawn attention; and an 
emigration westward from the thickly-populated police division 
of Bogrd to Adamdighi is now the most noticeable internal move- 
ment of the people.- But the standard of comfort amongst the 
people of Bogré is still very low. The following is a brief de- 
scription of the house, manner of living, and general belongings of 
a small Musalmdn farmer possessing an average-sized farm, with 
an estimate of his income, his expenses, and the value of his 
fixed capital in the way of house, utensils, clothing, and imple- 
-ments of agriculture. An average-sized farm may be taken at thirty 
bighds or ten acres, consisting of 15 digkds or § acres of good rice- 
land, 9 @igids or 3 acres of not so good land, the rest being jungle 
or. inferior land, except half a digtd for the homestead. The whole 
rent of this land, at the ordinary rates given on another page, is 43, 
iss. od. His house is usually composed of four detached buildings 
made of bamboos and straw, raised on earthen é4ifds or platforms 
round the four sides of the central w#dée or yard. The cost of 
such a house is about +4, 55. od., and of the yearly repairs about 
41, 105. od. His family may consist of a wife, two children, and 
say a widowed sister, together with another dependent relative, and 
aservant, Their clothing costs about “1 yearly. His agricultural 
implements are enumerated on a subsequent page; together with 
two pairs of oxen, the whole value is about “65, 15. od., but the yearly 
wear aud tear does not exceed (1, 5s. od. Allowing about 14 sers of 
rice a day to each adult, and half that amount to each child (total, 
say & sers), the family will consume about 2920 sers, or 52 hundred- 
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weight of rice in the year, which, at 4s. the hundredweight, the 
ordinary average cost over a number of years, is “10, 8s. od. There 
is another important item of yearly cost to be met in the purchase 
of seed grain, which amounts to half a hundredweight per acre for: 
bund did or rice sown broadcast, and half that amount for read 


didn or transplanted rice. The cost of seed on the farm contem- © 


plated would be about “1, 158. od. a year. The other articles of 
food, such as fish, milk, and spices, together with such luxuries ‘ag 
tobacco, will come to another “2a year. The total yearly expendi- 
ture, therefore, of a small farmer's family 1s about #21, 135, od. His 
income is derived entirely from his farm, His fifteen best Afgkds 
of land produce 12 mans or 8 hundredweight of unhusked rice 
per digkd, which is sold at the rate of 2s, 6d. per hundred-— 
weight, that is in all, 15. His second-class land gives a crop of 


\ <>. two-thirds the quantity of his best, or in other words, the produce 


of the 9 digids will sell for #6. The value of the other 54 
bighds is not much, but if sown with vegetables for home consump- 
tion, may be put down at “4,80 that his total income is £25. Be- 
sides the main heads of expense that I have given above, there is 
often interest on money or seed rice to be paid off at the rate of so 
per cent. Such a husbandman would also try to give his children 
a little schooling for three or four years, which would cost him about 


“24, 98 per annum for each child, Still, there is little doubt that if he is 
- 2" provident he can put by from #72 to 43 a year, and if he is wise, and 
-. ‘buys his grain at the proper season, may save as much as “4. His 


savings, however, do not often accumulate long, His marriage pro- 
bably plunged him into debt, By the time he has worked that off, 
he is already looking about for partners for his children, whose 
marriage will cause another heavy outlay. 

As far as I can learn by inquiries in the District of Bogrd itself, 
and from the reports of various officers, European and native, it 
seems beyond doubt that the position of the cultivators in this 
District is much better than it was fifteen years ago... They are _ 
advancing in wealth, social self-respect and education; and the 
number of those seriously in debt, that is, in the hands of the” 
rice-lenders, is small. The Collector, in his Administrative Report 
for 1872-73, after three years’ experience of the District, makes 
the following remarks on the humbler members of the community, 
the cottiers and the labourers:—‘ The labourer, thirty years ago, 
received from Rs. 12 to 18 per annum, with board, worth about 
one rupee per mensem; lived om rice, pulse, and potherbs, with 
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ah occasional ish, or the fry of little ‘fish of: his own catching, 
and: wore during the year two dhafis and two scanty adechds of 
coarse palma-Christi silk, which is grown, spun, and woven within 
the: District. His wife, with a somewhat ampler cloth to. cover 
het, was worse fed than her husband. She laboured at rice 
cleaning, spinning, mulberry leaf plucking, and the like; her orna- 
ments were of lead, glass, or shell. Now, a labourer in the same 
position receives as much as Es. 4 per mensem, which leaves him 
fands td help his board allowance by the almost daily purchase of 
fish, and he often, in this Muhammadan District, gets a piece of 
goat's flesh or fowl; he wears a much more ample upper cloth or 
chddar instead of the scanty gamed before mentioned, and some- 
times adds a pair of shoes. The women are more decently covered 
than formerly, and wear brass ornaments and silver earrings. But 
it must not be supposed that this improvement in-wages, dress, and 
diet exhausts the advance made by the labouring class. The fact is, 
that its more successful members are constantly msing into the class 
of cultivators. <A similar progressive improvement 1s traceable in the 


conditions of other classes, excepting always those who are dependent — 


on fixed incomes. Those who used to do very well with earthen pots 
and’ pans now have vessels of brass and copper. Vendors of these 
vessels say that they now sell as many at a single fair as they formerly 
sold at three. Well-to-do rzyars constantly walk about with umbrellas, 
and import small ponies for their own use. Men are less tied to the 
callings of their forefathers, and frequently take up subsidiary trades 
in addition to their principal callmgs. The wealth of the people 
of the jute-producing tract, two years ago, was most conspicuous ; 
their houses were large and well thatched, and numerous cattle, 
goats, and sheep grazed around their homesteads. The cultiva- 
tors of jute, however, have suffered a check during the year under 
review, from the fall in its market price; and the preatly increased 
sale of non-judicial two-dnnd stamps seems to indicate that the 
rayats in many cases have preferred borrowing to reducing their 
expenditure, Some, it 1s said, are still holding their jute in hopes of 
better prices. But perhaps the most tangible evidence of the easy 
circumstances of the people is to be found in the rapidly increasing 
number of petty complaints brought before the courts. I learn, 
however, that in the northern parts of this District a small section of 
the population are the victims of the merciless system of usury 
known as adiidri, which, literally translated, means 50 per cent. 
A rayat borrows a man of rice, undertaking to pay a man and a 
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half in the following year. He generally fails, and the ma” and — 


a half is treated as a debt bearing compound interest. In course 
of time he assigns the produce of his holding to the creditor, and 
lives on such loans as it suits the latter to advance him, and thus 
becomes a mere ser” 

Dress —The national dress of the Hindus, consisting of the 
@audi, a cloth passed round the loins and between the legs from 


front to back, and the ciddar, a white scarf worn loosely over the 


shoulders, is the ordinary one seen in Bogrd. The majority of men 
who can provide themselves with these articles wear them, but many 
of the poorer sort substitute a smaller cloth called a gémectd in place 
of the akddar. All now wear the huff; but some time aro a large 
part of the labouring and agricultural classes wore merely a small 
square of cloth called a oft, barely large enough for the purposes 
of decency. The better classes have now adopted, particularly in 
their intercourse with Europeans, a long robe, called a chagpéan, 
falling to the knees and buttoned from the right shoulder across 
the breast, They also wear shoes of English shape. The ordi- 
nary middle-class people and shopkeepers wear native shoes with 
turned-up toes. The dress of the Musalmans is very like that of 
the Hindus, except that the more respectable wear a skull-cap of 
plain, figured, or embroidered cloth called a #47, which literally 
‘Means a crown. The Wahdbis and Fardizis have a peculiar way 
of wearing their diufis. They let them hang from the waist with- 
out passing the end between the legs. The origin of this habit is 
that most Musalmdns loosen out this part of the d4uff when about 
to pray, in order that the whole may hang down, as it is con- 
sidered irreverent to expose the leg above the knee when praying. 
The sects above mentioned extend this principle, and always let the 
dvi fall well below the knee. The ordinary dress of a woman is 
the sari, a long piece of cloth or silk, wrapped round the waist and 
then crossed over the breast and shoulders. 

Dwe.Liives.—Only the wealthier merchants and landowners live 
in brick houses, the rest of the population contenting themselves 
with mud and bamboo cottages. In the better class of cottages 
weoden beams and upmghts are used; but bamboo, mud, and 
thatching (w/v, Adri, and dend) grass form the materials exclusively 
used by the agricultural classes. The only ventilation is through 
the doors and between the roof and the walls, there beimg 
no windows. The fronts and doorsteps of mud-built houses are 
usually éfed, that is washed with a mixture of cow-dung and mud, 
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- in the case of poor families by the woman.of the house. The 
brick-butlt houses are in most cases small, and made up of several 
very small rooms, with no verandah ora very small one. The en- 
tine furniture of a peasant consists of a wooden box for his clothes 
-and afew brass pots. To this the shopkeeper adds a wooden bed 
or fatAtagosh, a large chest, and a couple of stools or mords made. of 
wicker-work. 

Foop.—The Hindus of the District eat much the same food as in 
other parts of Bengal, consisting of rice, fish, pulse, spices, and pre- 
parations from milk. The Musalmdns use a more generous diet, all 
classes eating animal food whenever they can afford it. Fowls 
are eaten largely by them, and occasionally goats and oxen. Their 
cooking also is good. The favourite manner of preparing fish is 
called J#dyd. A small fish, or a large one cut in pieces, is covered 
with turmeric and salt, and fried in oil. Hindus also use this dish, 
The éa4dd, or roasting process, is reserved for meat and large fish 
without scales. In the manner of cooking called yAo/, the meat is 
well rubbed with turmeric and salt and then fried in oil, in which 
fespd¢ (Laurus cassia) and ¢Aéiiis (Capsicum) have been boiled. 
When hali-cooked, it is slowly boiled with a little water, black 
pepper, coriander seed, and jira or cummin (Cuminum cyminum), 
Various vegetables are often added to thicken the sauce thus formed, 
and sometimes flour or ground rice. In ehanchdri or ¢dturi, two 
or three cfi/fis are fried together with the same number of fesfd# 
leaves. The meat is then placed in this till half-cooked, when 
it is boiled in well-salted water. In s#4, the bony parts of the 
meat are first fried in oil, then some vegetables are thoroughly 
boiled, and after the water has been strained off, added to the 
meat, The whole is then stirred for a few minutes over thefire, . 
and is ready for eating. The heads of large fish are also used in’ 
this dish, and are by some said to make the best sf4&. Afugher is 
a very favourite way of cooking the cfifd/ fish. The back is cut into 
small pieces and parboiled. The bones are next extracted, and the 
whole is broken up or pounded. It is then mixed with various 
spices, such as cardamoms, cloves, cinnamon, coriander seed, tur- 
meric, black pepper, and Ara. When the whole is reduced to a thick 
paste, it is rolled into sticks about an inch in diameter, These 
are then cut into discs a third of an inch thick, and fried m a 
pan with mustard-oil or g4i Itis impossible to give the average 
price of fish, owing to its variations at different seasons, according 
to the supply. Goats vary in price from § dands to Rs. 1-4-0, or 
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“from is. to‘2s. 6d. each. Milk is sold at 8 dands or 18, for seven to’ 
ten measures, called sers. GAl, or clarified butter, is sold at the rate 
of x to 14 sers for the rupee. Pigeons are a favourite dish with 
wealthy Hindus, and cost 2d. to 4d. apiece. Low-caste Hindus eat 
ducks. FPorcupines are eaten by Muhammadans and up-country. 
Hindu palanquin-bearers, who smoke them to death in their holes, 
Hares are rare, but when caught are eaten by Hindus of all castes, 
Among birds are green pigeons, partridges, doves, peacocks, #i/sipra, 
a kind of waterhen, the saf/d Avéd, and Adina, a kind of blue wader. 
The Muhammadans have nearly exterminated the egret, or white 
paddy-bird, of which they are very fond. Having eaten the flesh, 
- they send the finer feathers to Calcutta, where they are said to sell 
' for their weight in silver. 

AerrcuLTuRAL.—Rice is the chief agricultural product of Bogrd, 
“West of the Kardtoyd it is almost the only great staple, oil-seeds 
holding but a secondary place. In the eastern police divisions, 
jute is a very considerable article of produce, and occupies at least 
a fourth of the land. The two main descriptions of rice found in 
Bogra District are dvs and dwan ; of which the latter may again be 
divided into und dwan or diwan sown broadcast, and regu dentn or 
dman grown from transplanted seedlings. .4ur or autumn rice is 
represented in Bogrd by eighteen chief varieties :-—(1) Adweldmant, 


AG eo . (2) Kattarmani, (3) Gariuyd, (4) Aalsiria garhiyd, (5) Dadi 
"|. warkiyd, (6) Kaddloch, (7) Kasiyd panjd, (8) Garhpd, (9) Ddrki 
anion) =". Bee, . (10) Thubrhé, (11) Balun, (12) Bhdddi, (13) Ranjand, 


(14) Samudrdphend, (15) Sarshdbuti, (16) Satiyd, (17) Aturd, 
(18) Jndéd. This crop is’ sown on high lands, or such as are 
rarely reached by floods, m April and May (Baisakh and Jaishtha), 
and is reaped in August and September (Bhddra and Aswin). The 


‘majority of these species of dus are hardy, and can endure consider- a 


able drought ; though some, such as the various species of garhiya, 
prefer a damp, though not an absolutely marshy soil. 

Hfatmanti or dimen is the winter rice, and the main crop in Boerd 
District. Itis represented by sixty-three different varieties, specimens 
of each of which were sent‘in 1873 to both the London and Vienna 
Exhibitions:—(1) Suetards sdénpd, (2) Chengd mudgurt, (3) AAwman, 
(4) GCbunmadiu sdinyd, (5) Dd? Aachu, (6) Asind, (7) anak rit 
(8) iragdnyid, (9) Mégduen, (10) Gajdigarid, (11) Samrds, (12) 
Kdnsdkdiam, (13) Pankairdy, (14) Kaldganchi, (15) Tilkdphul sdlayd, 
(16) Sankar mugi, (17) Aanakchur, (18) Afdil sdrd, (19) Sera! 
 ddast, (20) Lokdddngd, (21) Jatd, (22) Punydmdguri, (23) Suipdin, 
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(24) Mugi, (25) Singradal hachu, (26) Bansi,(27) Banyd mugi, (28) 
Kdld sdlnpd, (29) Sabaskhdn, (30) Hadnskol, (31) Ardil, (32) Kati 
sdii, (33) Ban sdéon, (34) Ahirsdbdd sdinpd, (35) Adnkuyd, (36) 
Kesar kuli, (37) Bdnsphul sdinpd, (38) Madar jatddidri, (39) 
Apchhiyd, (40) Mayi, (41) Kéyar Bhog, (42) Suli, (43) Sdidjatd, 
(44) Phulgdnigd, (45) Hdruyd mdguri, (46) Beta, (47) Surjye- 
mant, (48) Pithrd, (49) Dinkamdri, (50) MahesAbathin sdényd, 
(51) Fidntid, (52) halsi, (53) Maliddjdun, (54) Bild Aalam, (55) 
Adi mugi, (96) Galddartyd, (57) dfeAd sdinyd, (58) Acrarganche, 
(59) Dempid, (60) Sail Akdguri, (61) Fant sdi/, (62) Padmandé, 
(63) Sefiyd. The preater number of dian rices prefer a very moist 
or swampy soil. This is not, however, always the case, for 
diraganjid, sanker musi, Aanakchwe, and mygi are always sown 
on dry and high lands. The best and finest dmans produced in 
the District of Bogrd are all the sé/upds, dindginyid, and saralbansé. 
These and mader jatididri are amongst the most productive. 
Négdum is the coarsest, and guayd mdgur, danyd mugi, and 
sadaséédn pive the smallest yield. Aseznd is the earliest to ripen, 
being cut in September (Aswin). Chenga mdguri, gapdigerivd, 
and fanabehur are the best suited for #az, a preparation of 
rice much in use, .Mavmantit or dan rice is sown in the months 
of June, July, and August (Ashdr, Bhddra, and Aswin), and reaped 
in November and December (Agrahdyan and Faush) The fifty- 
ninth variety (fempid) of dwan rice mentioned above is almost 
deserving of being classed as a special species. It is the most 
rapidly growing of long-stemmed rices, and is entirely confined to 
the eastern swamps of police circles Bogré and Shdridkdndi. I have 
given a detailed account of the manner of its production in a pre- 
ceding paragraph on marsh cultivation. 

ere rice 1s not much cultivated in Bogrd. In a few places, 
however, In the eastern police divisions it 1s sown broadcast on low 
marshy lands in October (Kartik), after the floods have subsided, 
and is cut at the end of the cold weather in March and apt 
(Phalgun and Chaitra). 

Besides rice, the only other CEREALS grown to any considerable 
extent in the District are wheat or gam (Triticum sstivam} and 
barley or gad (Hordeum hexastichgn), both of which aré sown 
on dry land in October (Kartik) and reaped in March {Phalgun). 
If they have been preceded, as is usually the case, by a rice crop, 
the land has to be manured. They are sometimes sown together 
or interspersed with mustard. The straw of both is considered 
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unfit for cattle fodder. Wheat is ground in a mill, and barley with 
a pestle and mortar. Oats, which I believe are not found wild in 
any part of Bengal, were grown to a large extent as a cultivated 
crop in Panchbibi about fifteen years ago by Mr Payter, the farmer 
of the Government 4Ads maAaés in that part of the District, The 
out-turn is described as having been very good. 

Green Crors.—These crops are not largely cultivated, except in 
the east of the District, where they are sown on #7 land as a second 
crop after both the dane and dws rice have been harvested. They 
are generally leruminous or cruciferous plants, pulses, or oil-seeds. 
The principal are :—{1) JMevar or peas (Pisum sativum), (2) Afusuri 
(Cicer lens), (3) drtar (Cytisus cajan), (4) /fds-faidi (Phaseolus 
Roxburghii), (5) .Afve (Phaseolus mungo), (6) Serisid or mustard 
(Sinapis dichotoma), (7) Zis¢ or linseed (Linum usitatissimum), (8) 
Ahesdri (Lathypus sativus). Besides these chief varieties, there 
are other green crops which are met with in this District :—(9) 
did mug (Phaseolus maximus), (to) Sevd mug (Phaseolus aureus), 
(t1) Makian six: (Dolichos gladiatus), (12) Ad/d sim: (Dolichos. 
virosus), (13) Berdati (Dolichos catjang), (14) tdi (Sinapis 
ramosa), (15) uf or chfola (Cicer anetinum). Most of these 
crops are sown between the 15th October and the end of No- 
vember; but linseed and ctAeddé are sown as late as the beginning 
of January, when the cutting of the rice on land suited for their pro- 
duction has been delayed. They are, however, mostly grown on dus 
land which has lain fallow from the previous August or September. 
A valuable oil-seed is the produce of the 7 plant (Sesamum orientale), 
two or three vatieties of which are found in Boord. The best and 
most common kind is the 4ris/#a or black f/,a crop that grows 
in the latter part of the rainy season, and matures in the beginning 
of the cold weather. Two and even three of the above green crops 
are sometimes sown together, and are reaped together, or one atter 
the other, as they ripen. It 1s believed that equal quantities of 
mustard and peas, intermixed in one field, produce a good crop 
of each. Amongst oil-seeds, mustard and rdf are frequently 
sown together, in the proportions of two parts of the former to 
one of the latter. Linseed and mafer are also said to prow well 
together, and to give a larger produce than when sown separately. 
Jfatar seed 1s sometimes scattered amongst und dman rice when 
the latter is half grown, in the end of October. This is done after 
the heavy rains and floods of the year are over, and when the 
dman crop itself is likely to be a late one, 
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THe Fruir Trees indigenous to Bogrd District, or raised 
from seed in it, are as follow :—(1) The mango or dw (Mangifera 
indica), of which the well-known Maldah species is found here; 
(2) The guava or feydrd (Psidium pyriferom); (3) The jdm 
(Eugenia jambolana); (4) The custard-apple or dfé (Anona 
squamosa}; (5) The tamarind, di or #efd/ (Tamarindus 
Indica); (6) The pumelo or dafdei wee (Citrus decumana); 
(7) The lime or ved: (Citrus limonum), of which there are several 
varieties; (8) The jack-fruit or Admfd/ (Artocarpus integrifolia); 
(9) The gapdéya (Carica papaya); (ro) The pine-apple or daands 
(Bromelia ananas); (11) The wera (Anona reticulata); (rz) The 
éaddém (Términalia catappa); (13) The plantain or éeé (Musa 
paradisiaca) ; (14) The cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera}; (15) The gdé 
(Diospyros embryopteris) ; (16) The Bengal quince or depial (AEgle 
Marmelos); (17) The éedt (Nephelium lichi); (18) The fig or 
dumur (Ficus carica); (19) The date-tree or Abdjur (Phoenix 
sylvestris); (20) The pomegranate or dd/im (Punica granatum) ; 
(21) The Aarifaki (Terminalia chebula). The jack is the most 
plentiful fruit in Bogrd, nearly every fifth tree met with belonging to 
this species. The plantain and mango are also abundant; but the 
date and the cocoa-nut are both scarce. 

FIBRES are largely represented in Bogrd District. The following is 
a list of the fibrous plants, with a short description of the manner the 
fibre is extracted, and an estimate of its value :—/(r) Abelmoschus 
esculentus, or d#earer, grows on high lands not containing sand. The 
fruit is eaten, but the mode of preparing the fibre is unknown. (2) 
Hibiscus cannabinus, or aves/ifd pat, one of the mallow order, is rare 
in Bogrd, and grows best on a clayey soil mixed with sand. The 
stalks are first decomposed in water, and the fibre then drawn out 
by the hand. The estimated cost of production is from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 4-10-8 per dighd, or from 1, 45. to 21, 8s. per acre; the out-turn 
being from rj to 2} mans per-dighad, or from four to six hundred- 
weights per acre, and the price Rs. 3-4-8 to Rs. 4-6-0 a man, or 
from gs. to 12s. a hundredweight. (3) Crotalaria juncea, or sav, is 
not much grown in Bogra, The cost of production and amount of 
out-turn are both less than in the case of merifa gdft. It is the only 
leguminous fibre-producing plant in the District, It is chiefly used 
for fishing-nets, in which case it is hardened by being immersed in 
the boiling juice of the géé, or Diospyrus embryopteris. (4) Calo- 
tropis gigantea, or d&kand, grows wild on high wastelands. The pods 
are placed in the sun till they burst, and the fibre is then extracted. 
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It is little used. (5) Cannabis sativa, or gdnyd, is occasionally grown 
Within the police divisions of Badalgdchhi and Adamdighi for use as 
an intoxicating stimulant. -The fibre is not utilised. (6) Borassus 
flabelliformis, or ##/ tree, is found in large quantities in this District, 
‘particularly in the police divisions of Ehetldl, Adamdfghi, and Sher- 
pur. The fibre is thrown away as useless, the wood of the tree 
being alone’ valued. (7) Areca catechu, or betel-nut tree, is not 
much grown in this District The frutts are steeped in water for 
a week, and the fibre then picked out by hand. (8) Pandanus 
odoratissimus, or screw-pine, grows abundantly in moist soil in this 
District. The leaves are beaten in water with a mallet, and the 
fibre thus extracted. The cost of cultivation is from Rs, 3-5-4 to 
Rs. 4 per dMgfd, or from “1 to £1, 43. per acre, The estimated 
amount of fibre is from 6 to 7 mans per dJighd, or from four- 
teen to sixteen hundredweights per acre. I have been unable 
to find out the value of this crop, as the fibfe is rarely sold. (9) 
Sanseviera. zeylanica, or murvd, a stemless liliaceous plant, with a 
perennial root and radical leaves one to four feet long. The leaves 
are boiled with cow-dung, when the fibres become readily separable 
from the cellular tissue by washing in water. They are not sold, and 
the value of this crop cannot be estimated. (10) Yucca gloriosa, 
another lily, is common in Bogrd, and is largely used as an orna- 
mental garden fence. It grows on high lands. (11) Musa paradisiaca, 
the edible plantain, is grown on low lands which have a little sand in 
them. (12) Bromelia ananas, the pine-apple,is common in high lands 
and shady places. Of the three last plants, fibre is obtained from the 
leaves of the first and last, and from the bark of the second, by 
beating with a short heavy bamboo stick, The fibres thus produced 
are only used for domestic purposes, and are never sold. (13) Linum 
 “usitatissimum, or flax, is not very common, It is produced to some 
extent in the north of the police division of Shdridkdndi, for the 
sake of the ou expressed from the seeds. Clay mixed with a little 
sand is the best soil forits cultivation. The valuable qualities of this 
plant as a fibre are quite unknown in this District. The mode of 
preparing fibre from rice-straw, bamboo, and the refuse of sugar-cane 
is also unknown, (14). Corchorus olitorius and (15) Corchorus 
capsularius, both plants of the order Tiliacez: or linden-tree group, 
are the chief fibre-producers of Boeri. The fibre they yield is 
the 4oshfé or jute of commerce, which is cultivated chiefly in the 
eastern portion of the District. It is grown almost entirely on low 
lands, and on e#ars or alluvial banks where sand is not in excess. 
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The heaviest kinds of alluvial deposits, such as the beds, of old 
marshes or tanks, are unsuited to jute, though useful for manuring 
the lighter lands on which it is grown. 

The following facts with regard to jute cultivation in this District 
are condensed from a report on the subject by the Collector in 1873. 
Jute cultivation is carried on chiefly in the Madhupur outpost of 
the police division of Shandkindi The total area in the whole 
District under jute in 1872 was 49,599 acres. This is the largest 
extent of country which has been cultivated with this staple since the 
commencement of the jute trade in Boerd about the year 1847. It 
was for the first ten years produced over an area not more than 
one-eighth of the above. During the next ten years it doubled, 
and perhaps quadrupled this extent ; or in other words, about 1867 
the area of jute cultivation was about one-half of what it was in 
1872, In 1873 there was a considerable falling off, the Collector re- 
turning the jute area for that year at 35,419 acres. This was due . 
to the fact that the heavy crops of the previous year had glutted the 
" market, The out-turn per acre also had diminished in consequence 
of a severe cyclone, which occurred in September r872, and was 
felt along the banks of the lower Brahmaputra more than in any 
other part of Bengal. 

All the species of jute in this District are divided into two kinds, 
the sa? or dvs, and the swméid or dman. /dlf Jute is sown In the 
months of February and March (Magh and Phalgun), and is cut in 
July and August (Ashdr and, Srdban). Viemdid jute is sown in 
April and May (Chaitra and Baisdkh), and is cut in” September, 
October, and November (Bhddra, Aswin, and Kartik), For the cul- 
tivation of both sorts the land is first ploughed four or five times, 
the larger clods being broken, 1f necessary, by means of a bamboo 
mallet. It is then manured either with cow-dung or marsh-weeds, 
and the seeds are sown. When the young plants have come up to 
the height of three or five inches, the land is weeded and 
harrowed with an implement called a mdngfia. When sufficiently 
grown and about to blossom, they are cut off at about two inches 
from the root. They are then formed into small bundles, and put 
into water with floating weights placed over them to keep them sub- © 
merged. Having been left for a fortnight in the water, which should 
not be a running stream, but if possible clear, stagnant, and free from 
sand, they are then taken out and beaten with a stick, after which the 
fibres readily separate from the crushed and decayed cellular tissue 
in which they are embedded. The fibre is dried in the sun, and 
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made up into small bundles varying in weight from half a ser to a 
ser; In which form they are sold to the gdtéars or merchants’ agents, 
who attend the markets in the jute country and buy up the supply 
brought in. The gdiédrs sell to the merchants, who make up the 
jute into larce bundles or drums of from one to two mans weicht, 
and export it to Calcutta for shipment to the European markets, 
The following figures give the approximate cost of the several pro- 
cesses of jute cultivation in growing and preparing the crop, &e. :— 
Cost of ploughing and sowing, Rs. 3 per 44d, or 18s. per acre ; cost of 
harrowing, 4 dandsa #ighd, or 1s. Gd. an acre; of manuring, 8 dvds 
a dieAd, or 35, an acre; of weeding, Rs. 2 a dig4d, or 125. an acre; 
of keeping the plant under water, R. 1 per digtd, or 68, an acre; of 
extracting the fibre, Rs. 2 per Jigkd, or 128. an acre. Total cost, 
Rs. 8-12-0 per digtd, or #2, 128. 6d.anacre. The out-turn varies from 
4} to 9 mans a dighd, or from ro to 20 hundredweights per acre. 
The cultivators are careful in selecting the soil on which to grow jute, 
and understand the value of interchanging crops. According to the 
ordinary system of rotation followed in this District, jute is sown on 
the same land for two, or at most three, years in succession ; mustard 
being frequently raised on the land after the jute is cut, as a winter 
crop. Rice is then sown for about the same period, after which 
jute may be again successfully cultivated. The jute known as 74% 
af is also called dest and avsid pdt Nuemlid pat is divided into 
pdtndi, teshd, amonid, mephidt!, and Aechmardan fat, The culti- 
vation is cared on by peasants of the ordinary class, but it is 
remarkable that they are almost without exception Musalmdns. It 
is said to affect injuriously the grain supply, and is also credited with 
being the chief cause of cholera in the east of the District, in conse- 
quence of the stems becoming putrid in the process of maceration... 
A full account of jute in Bengal, its cultivation and export, together 
with a consideration of the economical and sanitary aspects of 
the crop, condensed from the Report of the Jute Commission of 
1873, will be found at pp. 421-441 of the “ Statistical Account of 
Maimansinh.” 

OTHER Crors.—Potatoes and yams of kinds are grown in large 
* quantities, not less than eight species of the latter bemg cultivated 
for food. The real potato (Solanum tuberosum) has been introduced 
into the District with success. The sufni di (Dioscorea fasciculata) 
is particularly prolific and cheap. The ordinary price of this yam near 
Calcutta is about one pice, or a farthing and a half, for a pound weight. 
In Bogrd, ten times and often fifteen times that quantity may be ob- 
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tained for the same money. Some of the other species grown are 
Dioscorea alata, D. rubella, D. aculeata, and D. purpurea. During 
the scarcity of 1874, Aduni (Panicum italicum) not only gave one 
food crop, but in Shanak:ndi police division produced a second 
time in consequence of a shower of rain immediately after the first 
cutting. C#ind (Panicum miliaceum)is also produced. The ddigun 
(Solanum melongena), the 4u/tbdiewn (S. longum), and the rdy-ddiewn 
(S. hirsutum) are cultivated. &%u and &4arf prass (Saccharum 
cylindricum and fuscum), though not grown from seed, are fenced in 
and protected on Jand which produces them. The s#ar (Saccharum 
sata) is the grass which is interwoven with a Brihman child’s hair 
before it is first cut. Itis used for making ropes to fasten the thatch 
on houses, whilst wiv, Atari, and dad (Andropogon muricatus) 
are used for the thatch itself. fudr (Andropogon sorghum), which 
resembles oats, is grown in Pdnuchbibi police division. The bam- 
boo (Bambusa arundinacea) is found in every part of the District. 
The ¢wita and Jetvr, or prickly bamboo, are also found. 

TOBACCO is an unimportant crop. In July 1873 the Collector re. 
ported that about 2846 acres were sown with tobacco, but that none 
was exported, as the produce was not sufficient for the local demand. 
The seed 1s sown in September, and the seedling plants transplanted 
in October. The crop is gathered in the latter part of January and 
in February, and cured before the end of March, The leaves are 
made up in bundles of from ten to twelve for retail sale, and in 
bundles of fifty to sixty for larger transactions. A seed called deat 
or European is occasionally used, but it is said that it gives an out- 
turn inferior to that obtained from native seed. 

Sucar-CawE CuLTIVATION.—The three police divisions of this 
District which formerly formed part of the District of Dindjpur were, 
during the greater part of the first half of this present century, the 
most important sugar-cané producing tracts in this part of Bengal. In 
1810, Dr Buchanan-Hamiulton, in his “Account of Dindjpur,” speaking 
of Bddalgdchhi, says, “The sugar made in this part of the country is 
called Adda’, and is reckoned the best in the District” The obser- 
vations of this accurate observer on the preparation of the inspis- 
sated juice or gwr, and the subsequent process of refining, are con- 
densed below. These operations have since changed only in some 
minor particulars. 

“The boilers are of two sizes, one adapted for making, at each 
operation, about s4o Calcutta sers, or 1105 Ibs. ; the other boils 464 
sers, or gso lbs. The latter, which is most in use, weighs 4go lbs., 
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and will contain about 2672 lbs. of water, or about 422 cubic feet, | 
reckoning rooo ounces to the cubic foot. It is in shape a seg- 
ment of a sphere, 9 feet in diameter at the mouth. It is sunk into a 
cylindrical cavity in the ground, which serves as a fireplace, so that its 
edge is just above the floor of the boiling-house. Some manufacturers 
have only one boiler, others as many as four; but each boiler has‘a 
separate hut, in one end of which is some spare fuel, and in the other 
some bamboo stages, which support cloth strainers. This hut is about 
26 feet long and 15 broad; has mud walls 9 feet high, and is raised 
about 18 inches above the ground. For each boiler are required two 
other houses. One,in which the extract of sugar-cane is separated from 
the molasses by being strained, is about 30 feet long by 15 wide. The 
other hut, which is about 45 feet long by 12 wide, is that in which, 
after the extract has been strained, boiled, and clarified, the treacle 
is separated from the sugar, by an operation analogous to claying. 
Each sugar manufacturer has also a warehouse, the size of which 1s in 
proportion to the number of his boilers, The walls of these three last 
huts are of clay ; and under the thatch, in order to diminish the msk 
from fire, they have a roof terraced with the same material. The 
floor of the warehouse is raised three feet above the soil, ancl the 
whole premises are surrounded by a high wall of mud. 

“The most simple process by which the sugar is procured from the 
pot-extract, as performed at Bidalgachhi, and by which the sugar called 
éddal in the neighbouring markets is produced, is as follows :-— 
Take 960 lbs, of pot-extract, divide it into four parts, put each intoa 
bag of coarse sackcloth (cfafz), hang these over an equal number of 
wide-mouthed earthen vessels, and sprinkle a little water on them; 
there will drain from the bags 240 lbs. of a substance called aafh by 
the natives, and which is analogous to the molasses that flow from 
the hogsheads in a Jamaica curing-house. The remainder in the 
bags is called sar, and is a kind of coarse Muscovado sugar, but is 
far from being so well drained and freed from molasses as that which 
comes from the West Indies. Put the 720 lbs. of this substance into 
the boiler with 270 Ibs. of water, and boil them briskly for 144 minutes. 
Then add 180 lbs. of water, and boil 48 minutes more. In the 
meantime, strain go lbs. of water through an earthen pot with some 
holes in its bottom, lined with straw, and filled with ashes of 
the plantain-tree. Four serr of this clear alkaline solution are 
added to the boiling sugar, and occasion a thick scum, which 
is removed. After twenty-four minutes, 44 pounds of alkaline 
solution and three-eighths of a pound of raw milk are added, 
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and the boiling and scumming are continued twenty-four minutes. 
This must be repeated from five to seven times, until no more scum 
appears. Then add 240 lbs. of water, take out the liquor, and put 
it Into a number of strainers. These are bags of coarse cotton cloth, 
in the form of inverted quadrangular pyramids, each of which 1s sus- 
pended from a frame of wood about two feet square. The operation 
of straining occupies about ninety-six minutes, The strained liquoris 
divided into three parts. One of these is put into the boiler with 
from three-eighths to one and a half pounds of alkaline solution, y° 
lb. of milk, and 304 lbs. of water. After having boiled for between 

forty-eight and seventy-two minutes, three-fourths of a pound of milk 
is added, and the liquor is poured in equal portions into four refin- 
ing-pots. ‘These are wide at the mouth and pointed at the bottom, 
but are not conical, the sides bemg curved. The bottom is per- 
forated, and the stem of a plantain leaf forms a plug for closing the 
aperture. When they have cooled a little, the refining-pots are 
removed to the curng-house, and placed on the ground for twenty- 
four hours. Next day they are placed on a frame, which supports 
them at some distance from the ground. <A wide-mouthed vessel 

is placed under each to receive the viscid liquor that drains off, 

which seems to be the same as the treacle of the European 

supar-houses, and by the natives is called Aofra, cfitiyd, and — 
rab. In order to render the separation more complete, moist 
leaves of Valisneria spiralis (jaf) are placed over the mouth 
of the pot to the thickness of two inches. After remaining 
ten or twelve days these are removed, and a crust of sugar about 
half an inch in thickness is found on the surface of the boiled liquor. 
The crost is broken and removed, and fresh leaves are repeatedly 
added until the whole sugar has formed, which requires from seventy- 
five to ninety days. The sugar procured is usually 267 lbs., and 
the treacle about 450 lbs., so that In scumming and straining the 
boiled liquor very little is lost, or at least the loss is compensated by 
the water in the molasses and treacle, for the 240 Ibs. of molasses 
strained from the extract before it was boiled must be also considered 
as part of the produce. When the cake-extract is used, it does not 
require to be strained before it 1s put into the boiler; but 720 Ibs. of 
it are broken to pieces and put at once into the boiler with 120 Ibs. 
of water, and are then treated exactly in the same manner as the ser 
or strained pot-extract The produce is reckoned to be usually 144 
lbs, of sugar, 450 Ibs. of treacle, and nearly 914 lbs. of scummings 
and strainings. It 1s not usual to carry the manufacture any further. 
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The sugar and molasses are then exported by the Jamiind to diffe- 


rent markets in Southern and Eastern Bengal.” 

In 1863, Major Sherwill, the Revenue Surveyor, reported that the 
subsequent progress of this manufacture had been, from many causes, 
one of decline. It was supposed that the land had become less 
favourable for the growth of the sugar-cane, since the waters of the 
old Tista river left this part of the country, However that may be, 
the deterioration of the cane was unquestionable. Mr Payter, the 
farmer of the principal Government estates in Bogrd, has given the 
following account of the introduction of foreign canes into a portion 
of Dindjpur which has since been transferred to this District:— My 
uncle introduced the Otaheitean and Bourbon varieties of cane into 
the Sagund estates about the year 1840, He obtained the greater 
part of the supply from the Agricultural Society's gardens in Calcutta ; 
and after increasing the quantity by propagating in nurseries, he 
ultimately distributed it amongst the rapyafs of the Adds marals, 
whence it became disseminated all over the country. At first the 
people were unwilling to take it on account of its novelty, assigning 
various reasons for their refusal. Some of the wisest, however, 
accepted; and when its superiority in yield and quality became 
known, it was eagerly sought after. The yield per distd was fully 
double that of the indigenous plant, and the gvr made from it so 
much superior in quality as to command an enhanced price in the 
market. In short, those who cultivated it in any quantity became 
comparatively rich, The species introduced consisted of several 
varieties of the white and purple Bourbon cane, but in the course 
of a few years it all became of a uniform purple colour, caused, I 
suppose, by some peculiarity of soil. In the season 1857-58 the 
cane manifested symptoms of decline, and ultimately rotted in the 
fields, emitting a most offensive smell, Since 1858 it has entirely 
disappearecl, so that at the present time (1841) not a single cane is 
to be found, and the raparfr have reverted to the cultivation of the 
native cane, which, though of a fair kind, 1s not to be compared to 
the Bourbon. I am unable to suggest any reason for the failure, 
which, in this District and Rangpur, has become complete. In the 
latter District the Bourbon cane was also much grown. The disease 
first showed itself in Rangpur two or three years previous to its 
appearance in Dindjpur; in fact, the progress of the disease was 
from north to south, the cane in gargand Gildbdri dying off the year 
previous to the disease manifesting itself in Sagund, which is r5 or 20 
miles farther south. It may have been worn out by high cultivation, 
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or the soil and climate combined may have caused it to deteriorate 
and decay.” 

The land selected for the cultivation of the sugar-cane 1s always 
raised above the level of inundation, either by nature or by excavating 
ditches all round it, and using the excavated earth for.the purpose. 
After lying fallow for one or two years, the same sites are generally 
selected again. The ditches are re-dug, and the sediment taken from 
them used for manure. The cane 1s planted in straight furrows, 
having been cut into small pieces a few inches in length, which are 
placed obliquely in the ground five or six inches apart. It is planted 
in April, and grows rapidly during the rains, attaining the height of 
elght or ten feet by January, and is cut in February and March, 
The juice is extracted in a circular mill of tamarimd-wood, made 
by the village carpenter, which works on the principle of a pestle 
and mortar, One mill is often employed by several different 
parties, who may have cultivated the cane in the same or adjom- 
ing Villages, and who share the expenses, and assist with men and 
bullocks in the operations of pressing the cane and boiling the juice, 
in proportion to the quantity of cane grown by each party. The cost 
of a mill complete, including sheds for cutting up the cane and 
boiling the juice in earthen pots, the hire of an iron boiler, and the 
rent paid for the jungle land that supplies the fuel required, called 
jdfkaf, amounts to a total of from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, or from #2, ros. 
to 3. The cultivation of the cane and the manufacture of the gur 
are regarded by the rayarr as a profitable speculation. 

In 1846 Mr Yule, the Collector, made the first attempt on 
record to estimate the extent of sugar-cane cultivation and the 
amount of the out-turn. He adds, however, that his estimate is 
merely approximate, and founded on “data so vague that the state- 
ment cannot be considered by any means a guide to the capa- 
bilities of the District.” His return gives an estimated cultivation 
of 12,000 standard #ighés of 120 feet square, and an esti- 
mated produce in mans of gwr, of 80 lbs. each, of 1S0,co0 mazes. 
He further calculated the entire yearly consumption of the District, 
whether in sugar, gvr, or raw cane itself, the whole being reduced to 
their equivalents in gwr, and 4 Ibs. being considered the average 
allowance for each individual of the population, at 45,000 mans. 

Cotton Cutivation.—In 1861, when the American civil war 
cut off the cotton supply of Manchester, and the attention of English 
merchants was directed to India, the Government called for reports 
from all officers on the capabilities of their Districts for the produc- 
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tion of cotton. Mr Larkins, the Collector of Bogri, drew up a very 
sanguine report, from which the following paragraphs are extracted : 
—‘‘ The soil of this District is in every way suited for the cultivation 
of cotton in at least twothirds of its area. The land abounds 
in high artificial islands, if they may be so designated, upon which 
the mulberry-tree used to be cultivated in former times, and all of 
which would now be available for the cultivation of cotton. From 
inquiries made from some of the old cultivators, I find that the 
rayats are In general willing to cultivate cotton to the fullest extent, 
as it is the most profitable of all country produce; but as they 
can find no market for the sale, they have entirely discontinued 
its cultivation. They wish, however, to cultivate for, and receive 
advances from, the Government, so as to ensure payment for their 
outlay ; but this being contrary to the maxims laid down by the 
Governor-General, I can, of course; hold out no such hopes to 
them. Were some enterprising Europeans to settle down here and 
make advances for cotton, I doubt not but that they would be 
amply repaid. Another question that naturally arises is the supply 
of seed—there not being a sufficient quantity in the District to sow 
the vast extent of land that could be cultivated. On referring to the 
reply to the Board's circular, I find an entry of only 500 acres of 
land under cotton cultivation ; but this, I imagine, is considerably 


under the mark. In that letter, also, there is an entry of roo | 


. acres of land under mulberry cultivation. This might be added to 
the former number, giving an extent of zooo acres available for 
cotton. Allowing this to be the amount that could be brought 
under cultivation, and that a good crop will yield 8 mans per digid, 
we should be able to produce in Boera above 5200 mans of cotton 
uncleaned; but I should hope for even more. With reference to the 
different parts of the District in which cotton is cultivated to a small 
extent, and the expenses of cultivation, I have gathered the follow- 
ing information, In ##dvd Gobindganj, it would appear that each 
dighd produces 2 mas to sers of cotton when grown intermixed with 
turmeric. With the little that is cultivated some growers weave their 
own cloth, and others sell the cotton at 5 or 6 ver the ser, The rent 
of cotton land is Rs. 1-4-0 per Jighd, and the cost of cultivation is said 
to be from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per digtd. The produce of one 
digha would therefore fetch Rs. 8-7-0; while the rent of one MgAd and 
the cost of cultivation would be Rs. 3-4-0, leaving a clear profit to the 
raya per bigkd of Rs. 5-5-0. In ¢Advd Bogrd, I find from inquiry that 
cotton called éexga is cultivated; that the rent of the land is from 
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Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2, and that one dégAd yields 40 or 35 ses, the cot- 
ton selling at about 5 ges the ser. The police divisions of Naukhila 
and Raiganj are too low for the cultivation of cotton.. In Sherpur 
it is not cultivated now to any extent, but uséd to be formerly, at a 
cost, it is said, of Rs. 5 per digid. It is also grown in S{bganj, and 
sold at 5 or 6 fies per ser, Adamdighi and Bddalgachhi would, I 
think, be the two best tracts for the cultivation of cotton. In 
both of these it is cultivated, but I have no information as to the 
cost of cultivation, &c., on which I can place any reliance. I am 
told that in Adamdighi the expense of cultivation is greater than the 
value of the produce, and that one Jigkd never yields more than 10 
or I2 sers, and that it sells at Ks. § per #ax. Cotton is slightly culti- 
vated in Lalbazdr, and is brought to Hili from Chilmdri in Rangpur, 
and sold at Rs. 5 per man of 60 folds.” 

- PREPARATIONS MADE FROM Ricer.—There is nothing peculiar to 
these preparations In this District AAai is prepared from paddy or 
unhusked rice by being roasted on heated sand, and is given asa 
light diet to invalids. It is also used in native sweetmeats, and is 
occasionally made from other grain besides rice, such as Indian-corn. 
Aa: mixed with molasses is called mart Jfwri is the name of 
another sort of parched paddy. It is first twice boiled over a quick 
fire till the grain begins to burst, and then dried in the sun before 
husking. When husked, it is fried slowly on the fire in an eéarthen 
pan, with a little salt; water being added from time to time to pre- 
vent its burning. Meanwhile some sand is thoroughly heated ; the 
Tice is thrown on this, which causes the grains to burst. The sand 
is passed off through a4 sieve, leaving the muri behind. Curd is 
prepared in the followmg manner :—The paddy is steeped in water 
for two or three days, and roasted. It is then pounded in a dhende, 
by which means it is husked; and is at once ready for use after a 
short soaking in water. Native travellers ordinarily carry it with 
them, as it 1s a good substitute for boiled rice, if that cannot be pro- 
cured on a journey. 

AREA AND QOUT-TURN or Crops.—The actual area of Boera, 
after the recent rectification -of boundaries between the District 
and Pdbnd, Rajshdhi, Dindjpur, and Rangpur, as furnished in a 
special return by the Boundary Commissioner, dated the 8th March 
1875, 18 r4gr square miles. On this return that officer made 
the following note:—“ The area of District Bogri given in the 
Census Report of 1872 was I501 square miles. That area, which 
was found by triangulation, was approximate. The area now shown 
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has been obtained by summation of village areas.” No good statis. 


tical information had been obtained concerning the extent of the — 


various crops previous to 1873; but the failure of the crops in 
that year drew special attention to the question of food supplies. 
In November 1873 the Collector returned the following estimate 
to the Government :—“ Of the total area of the District, a pro- 
portion of about three-fourths is estimated as devoted to food- 
growing crops, about one-sixteenth to jute, and one-sixty-fourth 
patt to mulberry, the remainder consisting of waste anc inhabited 
land. The District exports rice and mustard ; the former extensively, 
of the latter a small quantity only. It imports pulses of all kinds, 
sugar, and wheat from Pdbnd and Sirdjganj; from Nattor and Rém- 
pur Beauleah in the Rdjshdh{ District; from Godlandd in Farld- 
pur; and Govindaganj in Rangpur. The main food staples of the 
people are rice, pulses of all kinds, oil, mustard, linseed, and #/ ; 
wheat, gaé (a kind of barley) ; sugar, gue (molasses); cfz/r, and tur- 
meric. ‘These are consumed, at a rough estimate, in the following 
proportions :—Rice, three-fourths ; the remaining staples, one-fourth; 
the consumption of pulses coming next to that of rice, say about 
three-sixteenths, and the rest, oil, &c., being about one-sixteenth, 
There are three rice crops in this District, namely—(1) Aman, (2) 
Aus, (3) Bere, The proportion of these crops in an average year 
is—dman rice, three-fourths; dus and dare together, the remaining 
fourth, of which des contributes seven-cighths, and dere about one- 
eighth.” 

Tur Domestic ANIMALS of Bopra District used for the purposes 
of agriculture are buffaloes and oxen. Cows are also sometimes 
employed in ploughing by Musalmdns, but even amongst them there 
IS 4 Prejudice against the practice. There are some twenty tame 
elephants in the District, which are employed only for show or hunt- 
ing. There are no horses, except those imported by Europeans. 
Ponies are numerous, the better kind being brought down from the 
hills by the Bhutids, and sold at the large fairs. Goats, sheep, pigs, 
ducks, and fowls are reared for food, or as articles of trade. Horned 
cattle are reared for local sale only; goats, sheep, and pigs are 
bought up by dealers from Calcutta. The price of an ordinary cow 
is about Rs, rs, or #1, 10s.; of a pair of oxen, Rs, zo to Rs. 30, 
or 42 to #3; of a score of sheep, Rs. 40, or “4; of a score of 
kids, six months old, Rs. 15, or “17, r0s.; of a score of full-grown 
pigs, Rs. 100, or “410. The Board of Revenue has not attempted, 
from want of materials, to estimate the number of domestic animals 
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in Bogrd. In December 1842 the Deputy-Collector of Bogri, in 
answer to a request from the Commissioner of Revenue, who then 
resided at Murshiddbdd, for information regarding the supply of 
carriage, cattle, &c., for troops, made the following report:—“As 
for this District, I have the honour to subjoin a statement of the 
number of carriages and cattle, &c., from which you will observe 
that it is impossible to procure sufficient carriage, even for a treasure 
party, without assistance from the neighbouring Districts. Two- 
bullock carts, 17; cart bullocks, 36; plough bullocks, 105,962.” 
During the scarcity of 1874 the difficulty of obtaining carts In any num- 
bers was severely felt. In April of that year the officiating Collector 
reported that “ great exertions are being made to secure more carts, 
and to dispose quickly of our largely-increased allotment of grain, 
But it is a fact, and I trust this may be borne in mind, that we have 
great difficulties to contend with in Bogrd as regards transport. As 
a rule also, the Bogré bullocks are of inferior quality, and cannot 
carry heavy loads. The District grain-officer has now gone himself 
to Nattor, where he will endeavour on the spot to secure as many 
carts as possible. I have written to the Magistrates of Pabnd, 
Maimansinh, and Rajshahi, with a similar object. Rewards have 
also been offered for persons who will bring carts.” 

THE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS used in the Dustrict of Bogra 
are as follows :-—The sdnga/ or plough, drawn by two builocks, and 
consisting of the zs or shaft, the s4d/ or share, the A4i/ or pm, and 
the gwfi or binding rope, the jevd/ or yoke, which, together with 
sadit or yoke-pins, yoke the cattle to the plough; the mar or harrow, 
which is formed of bamboo, made up into the shape of a ladder, and 
united to the yeyd/ by means of a rope called the nengrd ; on it the 
cultivator stands, thus using his weight as a means for breaking the 
clods; the dvamdr or mallet, of bamboo, for breaking large clods ; 
the éedd/, a mattock used for digging ; the sdcian, a spade or trowel 
used for weeding ; the 4dchi or short sickle, used in the north of the 
District; the Adidd or long sickle, used in Sherpur and Adimdighi 
police circles; the sent? or stick, for driving cattle ; the Adrdi! or 
hook, used for raking together grain at the time of treading out; 
the Au/iya or winnowing basket; the gwadi or muzzle, woven of thin 
bamboo, and placed on the cattle, to prevent them from eating and 
injuring the crops; the ade, a bill-hook for clearing jungle; the 4wrdf 
or short axe; the afent: or mill for husking rice; the digmnd or 
small basket; and the dof or large basket, for rice. In the east of 
the District, where the soil is very rich, and weeds spring up so 
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quickly as to endanger the young crops, a large weeder called 
nangid, armed with bamboo or iron spikes, is drawn over the 
ground, in orderto root them out. Most of the above implements 
and a pair of oxen or buffaloes are required for cultivating what 
is technically known as a plough of land, which is equivalent to 
about four or five acres for a pair of oxen, and to six or seven acres 
for a pair of buffaloes. The capital required to purchase the imple- 
ments and cattle necessary to cultivate a plough of land varies, 
according to the kind of oxen used, from Rs. 35 to Rs. 55, or from 
43, 10%. to 45, tos. If buffaloes are employed the price is higher, 
being sometimes as much as Rs. 75, or 47, 105. 

Wacrs and Prices have greatly increased within late years, but 
the former seemingly more than the latter, wages In the case of 
common coolies having trebled during the past twenty years, The 
following rates were officially returned to me by the Collector of 
Bogrd in 1891 :—Coolies and agricultural day-labourers earned from 
24 to 3 duvds per diem. Agricultural day-labourers often received 
their food besides the above rate of wages, particularly in the busy 
seasons of ploughing and reaping. Thatchers earned 3.dnndsa day ; 
bricklayers from 4 to § davds; and smiths and carpenters from 5 
to 6 dads aday. Formerly, in 1854, the rates were :—For coolies 
and day-labourers, 1 to 13 dads per diem ; for bricklayers, the same ; 
for smiths and carpenters, 3 to 4 dvds a day. At present, in the 
harvesting of the great nce crops, labourers are employed as reapers 
at the rate of Rs. 7 or 14s. per mensem, with food. <A field-labourer, 
hired by the year, recetves Rs. 2-8-0 or 55, a month, with his board. 
In 1872 the ordinary édedr rate for best cleaned rice was 55. 74d. 
per hundredweight ; for common cleaned rice, known as motd chdud 
and used by all the humbler classes, 4s. rtd. In 1854 the prices 
of these articles are said to have been generally half of the above 
rates. In 1860 pmces had advanced 50 per cent. on the rates of 
1354, fine cleaned rice costing 4s, Od. a hondredweight; coarse 
cleaned rice, 3s.; best quality unhusked rice, 2s. sid.; inferior 
quality unhusked rice, 1s, 6d. The rates during the scarcity of 1866 
were 16s. a hundredweight for fine cleaned rice; and os, 11d. for 
coarse rice. These latter figures have been returned to me by the 
Collector as denved from the records, and are true for the whole 
year, except for the month of October, when they were somewhat 
exceeded, common rice reaching the price above given for fine cleaned 
rice. In 1874 prices varied very considerably, being highest in July, 
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when common rice in some of the outlying police circles cost 175. 
the hondredweight. 

WEIGHTS anD Mrasures.—T wo standards of weirht are in use 
In Bogrd District:—One, the ser of 60 fo/é weight, is that ordinanly 
employed in native transactions, and is nearly equivalent to 1 1b. 9 oz. 
avoirdupois. The other is the Calcutta or Government standard ser 
of 80 fold weight, commonly called the ga&td ser, which is much less - 
frequently employed than the former. The aliquot parts into which 
the minor denominations divide themselves are the same for both 
standards, They are as follow:—4 cifatdé = 1 god ; 4 god = 1 ser; 
5 ser = 1 pdswri; § pdsuri = 1 man or maund. The liquid measure 
is precisely the same as the above, which may be considered the dry 
or prain measure. It is not exactly accurate to speak of grain- 
measure as being one of weight. It 1s, particularly in the case of 
retail transactions, quite as much one of capacity. The retail grain- 
dealer, either in his shop in the Adzdr, or in his stall in the market, _ 
never weighs out his rice or wheat. He measures it by means of a 
semi-spherical bamboo cup or basket, which is supposed”to contain 
a certain quantity, but which is rarely correct. Measure of distance 
takes an dapuér or thuomb-breadth as its unit. The table of distance 
or long measurement 15 :—24 dagmwi = 1 Adi4 or cubit of 18 inches; 
4or5 Adih = 1 &diid; 2o Adfhd = 1 rasi; too rasi= rz &es, or two 
miles; 4 Aes = 1 yofan, The length of the Ad#t varies in nearly 
every fargand in the District For instance, in gerrand Khdttd, in 
the police division of Adamdighi, the Adf# is 204 inches, and 75 of 
these Adtés go to a ghd; in pargand Sagund, in Panchbfbi, the local 
AdfA measures 2 Inches, and: 87 of these Adfts make a bigAd > in 
the preat eastern pargand of Pratépbdai, the Ad¢A in use, according 
to the specimen Ad#i entered in the Collectorate, which I have 
- measured, is a littkhe more than 20 inches, of which 80 go to the 

dizhd. In the central sergend of Silbarsd, the standard Adté of 18 

‘inches is current, but only 75 of these go to the digtd. 

The measures of time, besides the usual divisions of day, month, 
year, &c., which are much the same in native as in English calcula- 
tion, except that the Bengali month begins about the middle of the 
English month, are as follow:—6o anwfd/= 1 pdl; 60 p~d/ = 1 
danda, or 24 minutes ; 74 danda= 1 prakar, or 3 hours; 4 prafar = 1 
dibas, or day; & gratar = 1 dibdrdiri, or day and night; 30 dddrdiré 
= 1 mds,ormonth There are various denominations of land mea- 
sure. They are as follow:—320 square Ad/A}=1 square Adfid; 20 
‘Adthé = x square dighd. A second mode of calculating superficial 
VOL, VIII, — ®) 
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area is:-—goo square Adth = 1 fan; 16 fan = 1 dighd ; or again, 
24 dnguéf=1 Adth; 14 Adth plus 14 dnguéi=1 mal; 1 square nals 
1 Aurd; 30 furd = 1 fdth ; and 16 pakke = 1 kAddd. In the last 
system of measurement 1 pféei very nearly equals 1 digid in the two 
previous. It is, accurately, #2225 of adieAd. ‘The cloth measure in: 
use in Bogprd is the following :—3 dnguit =1 pira; 9 gira = 1 Adth; 
12 Adth = 1 gay. The following are jewellers’ weights -—4 didn or 
rice grains = 1 rat? or seed of the Awnch (Abrus precatorius); 4 air 
at mdshd; & mdshd=1 deri or told. The latter weights are also 
used by druggists and silversmitha, The rafris not a definite stan- 
dard, but averages about 2} grains troy; 12 wdsid =the standard “ld 
of 180 grains troy as fixed by Regulation VII. of 1833. All articles 
sold by weight in the District of Bogrd are weighed by the Aacicid 
standard of 60 z/ds to the ser. This is the case with oil, cotton, 
thread, silk, and milk. Fish are sold so much each, so much for 
the four or Ad#, for a score or 4uri, or for eighty ora gan. Vegetables 
are sold by the basket or fa/ of one ser. Pin is retailed at per 
leaves, and sold wholesale by the nominal hundred or Hira of eighty. 
Cocoa-nuts are sold in braces or jeré, and mangoes m nominal hun- 
dreds of 200. 

Waste Lanps.—There is a considerable extent of cultivable and 
. gneultivable waste in most of the police divisions of Bogri Dis- 
“trict, chiefly in Pdnchbibi, Khetldl, Sherpur, and Shdridkdndi. 
Some twenty years ago a similar description would have applied 
to Adamdighi, which was nearly depopulated by some virulent 
disease, probably cholera, and by the imroads of wild animals; 
but its fine soil has attracted many settlers, principally from other 
parts of this District. In South Sherpur and Panchbibf the clearers 
of the jungle are semi-Hinduised aboriginals from Chutid Nagpur. 
So late as 1854, Mr Russell, the Collector, gave the following 
account of gargand Eismat Barbakpur, which had been shorth 
before that date a Government estate situated in Adamdighi :-—*I 
find that at the time the jamd dandi (or rent-roll) was framed, on 
which the Settlement of 1248 (a.p. 1841) was founded, there were in 
the village of Birnagar (the principal one on the estate) 65 rayars re- 
siding in or cultivating lands. The number is now reduced to only 24. 
In Jaldlpur there were formerly 17 repeats > there are now to ; and in 
Lakhikol the number has fallen from 16 to 13. The cause of this 
falling off in the number of rayars is not easy to ascertain; but I 
believe, from what I have seen of this part of the District, that if it 
were possible to obtain trustworthy statistics as regards the po pula- 
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tion, it would be found that it has—whatever may be the cause—for 
some years been on the decrease. It is certain that in all directions 
there are large tracts of country now waste or covered with jungle, 
which show signs of having been at one time well and carefully cult- 
vated. The primary cause to which I have heard this ascribed is the 
high rates at which the estates were originally assessed. Those lands 
which were unable to bear the rates so fixed fell out of cultivation, 
the jungle increased, and with it sickness and the plague of wild 
beasts. As these evils grew, those seminddrs who found their estates 
no longer profitable allowed them to be sold. Purchasers could 
not be found, and the lands consequently became the property of 
Government. When nothing 1s done to check the progress of the 
jungle, the deterioration goes on till at last the village becomes un- 
inhabitable. In one of the villages I visited last year, Gangurd, this 
process had been completed; there was not a single inhabitant or a 
rood of cultivated land, The reasons for deserting are probably 
various. In bad seasons, a r¢vef unable to meet the demand of rent 
or the claims of his sédyen will frequently leave his villaze. The 
demand for rapatr is also so great that temptations are held out 
to them to desert by the neighbouring saminddrs. Many of the 
desertions took place several years ago, as far as I can learn; some, 
it is said, before the sa/a/ was let in farm.” 

This description would apply with greater force to the condition 
at that time of nearly one-third of Panchbibi. The Government 
possesses several estates in that police division, there being some of 
considerable size in gargands Sarind, Apail, and Khangair. They 
all escheated to Government, from the inability of the former pro- 
prietors to pay the revenue. When put up to sale, they found no 
bidders, and were bought in by Government at a nominal valuation. 
The population in these fargands 16 50 scanty, probably in consequence 
of their extreme unhealthiness, that a large portion of the area is 
‘ uncultivated. It consists, in a great measure, of heavy forest and 
grass jungles, and swampy lands too low for cultivation, but scarcely 
low enough to deserve the name of marshes, The inhabitants are 
unhealthy, being subject to attacks of fever and ague, especially at 
the cessation of the rainy season. In localities such as these, cultiva- 
tion is carried on under many difficulties and disadvantages. Jungle 
grows up with surpassing rapidity in the ga soil, pigs and other 
animals commit great depredations, and necessitate night watching 
by some members of the family to fnghten them off the crops. 
Sugar-cane is particularly liable to destruction by wild pigs. 
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Hunters have to be kept for the purpose of destroying these 
animals, or they would multiply so rapidly as to render cultivation 
impossible ; while the absence of the men from their homes at night 
affords great facilities to thieves. There beg much more land 
than there are men to cultivate it, the small holders desert their 
villages on the slightest pretext. Being, however, much attached to 
the locality where they have been brought up, they seldom go any 
considerable distance, and almost always return after the absence 
of a year or two. These desertions often occur with a view to gain- 
ing time to pay their debts or evading them altogether. Cultivation, 
under these circumstances, could only be carriecl on at great dis- 
advantage. Hence the inability of the former native landholders to 
méet their engagements, and the unwillingness of others to attempt . 


to:farm ‘estates presenting so many difficulties, which have now 


been. overcome by European management and enterprise. When 
the estates were first taken in hand by the late Mr J. W. Payter, 
they were in a deplorable state, but under the care of that gentle- 
tan and of the present landlord, they are now in a comparatively 


‘flourishing condition. Roads have been constructed in all direc- 

. tions, bridges made, jungle cut down, and various other improve- 
“ments effected, by which unhealthy jungle and unproductive lands 
tiie“ have been converted into a valuable property, and the rent more 
>=) han doubled. The cultivators are now well to do, and seem to 
‘ @ppreciate the advantages of having for their landlord a gentleman 
-who interests himself in their welfare, and personally superintends 


all matters connected with the estates. 

Lanp Tenvres.—The following description of the various forms 
of land tenure at present existing in the District of Bogrd is chiefly 
derived from a report on the subject drawn up by Bébu Médhab 
Chandra Maitra, Deputy-Collector, dated the 6th June 1874; together 
with such information as I could obtain from the Collectorate Office, 
and from the returns obtained up to the present time (April 1875), - 
utider the provisions of the Road Cess Act of 1871. 

In a Distnct so recently created as Bogrd, and formed from 
small parcels derived from many other Districts, there is some 
difficulty in describing the older kinds of tenure. In 1832, 
when Bogra became a distinct receiving centre for land revenue, — 
its fiscal area was less than one-half of that covered by its magis- 
terial jurisdiction. Even at the present time, one-third of the land 


revenue of the District is paid into treasuries other than that of 


Bogra.. The revenue and Collectorate records are, therefore, in- 
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adequate guides to the number and nature of the tenures of the Dis- 
trict, In the case of those estates which were transferred absolutely 
from the jurisdiction of their original Collectorates, the records are 
incomplete. Sometimes they were not forwarded to the Bogra 
office at all: but more usually they were sent unaccompanied by 
any list or description, and were never fully arranged and classified 
in Bogré. In 1835 an attempt was made to obtain a complete 
register of rent-free tenures through the agency of the police, but it 
did not meet with success. : i 

All the tenures in this District may be primarily divided into three 
classes :—(1) Ordinary revenue-paying tenures; (2) Revenue-iree 
and rent-free tenures; and (3) Service tenures. Ordimary revenue- 
paying tenures form by far the greater ‘part of the area of the 
District. Under this head are included the great estates ¢n- 
tered on the Collectorate rent-toll, as well as the majority of the 
subordinate tenures into which these estates are broken up. 
They are represented in the District of Bogrd by the following 
varieties :— 

Tue Zaminpirt in Musalmdn times was the unit of revenue 
collection, and seems at first to have coincided in size with a 
pargand. Zaminddéris were grouped in varying numbers into areas 
of revenue audit, rather than revenue collection, called sarkdrs. 
When the East India Company assumed the aimwdnf of Bengal in 
176%, the saminddéri continued to bear in very many cases the same 
relation to the gargavd ; but the latter had been broken up into minor 
divisions called sagads, Aitmats, and tara/s, whilst the word zamindéri 
had begun to assume the meaning it now usually bears, that of the. 
English word “estate,” a landed property of more or less consider-. 
able extent held with absolute proprietary right. Mr D. J. M‘Neile, 
C.S,, in his Report on the Village Watch of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal, thus describes the relations of the saminddr to the govern- 
ing power at about this period :—“ During the final years of the 
Muhammadan rule, the position of samfnddri establishments in their 
relations to the State became entirely changed. As the hold of the 
Mughul Government upon the country became relaxed, the minute 
supervision of the collections of the public revenue and the annual 
revision of assessment, carried on through the agency of the 
kdnungos,—otficers maintained by the Government to check and _ 
audit the saminddrs’ accounts, and watch their proceedings generally, 
—gave place to a system by which the revenue was farmed out to 
the highest bidders, the farmer sawinddrs being left to manage their 
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saminddris as they pleased. From this point they were no longer, 


as they had been, purely and simply officers of Government. They . 


acquired a certain independent interest in the rents, if not in the 
lands of their estates, an interest which it is well known was recog- 
nised by ‘Lord Cornwallis’ Government at the time of the Decennial 
Settlement as a proprietary right. It is not at all necessary to 
discuss in this place the merits of that recognition. It is sufficient 
to point out that, daring the century which preceded Lord Corn- 
wallis’ enactment, a change had been in progress which culminated 
in the affirmation by the ruling power of the samingdrs’ proprietary 
title, and in the withdrawal of the Government from all interference 
with them in the internal management of their estates, except in 
certain cases provided for by law.” While the saminddrs con- 
tinued mere revenue collectors, without any further rights in the 
land, they were remunerated by. grants of service-land, held rent- 
free or at favourable rates, called vdn4dr, and intended, as the name 
expresses, to provide means for the subsistence of them and their 
families. Under the new or farming system these grants were 
no longer made, The fact that the tenures known as adaédr had 
entirely disappeared from this District before the British occupation, 
shows that the semi-proprietary character had been assumed at a com- 
patatively early date in Bogrd. At the time of the Permanent Settle- 


ment the greater part of this District was held by three saminddrs, 


the north-western gargends forming part of the Dindjpur Raj, the 
south and south-east being an outlying estate of the Rdjd of Nattor, 
and the centre round the present District head-quarters being owned 
by an old Musalman family, known as the saminddrs of pargand 
Silbarsd. The entire number of landholders within the present limits 
of Bogra who then held seminddris cannot now be ascertained, in 
consequence of the very incomplete state of the records. The Cen- 
sus Report of 1872 returned a total number (male and female) of 
496 samindirs. 

INDEPENDENT OR KuAriyA TAuvxs form a species of tenure which 
is distinguishable from the samfindari of the present day only by the 
history of its origin, They are borne on the Collectorate Rent-roll 
or faujyi as distinct estates-in-chief, each having a separate registry 
number. They existed under the Muhammadan rule, were conferred 

by the Government, and in later times by the saminddr, and were 
usually included within the limits of a gareand. Regulation VIIL of 
1793, Section 5, defines those fd/viddrs who are to be considered 
actual proprietors of the land comprised in their #é/wts—that is, 
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owners of independent fé/ués—to be those who (1) received deeds of 
sale or gift of the land from the seminddr, or sanads from the Khalsd, 
making over to them his proprietary rights therein; (2) who were in 
possession of é¢/wés formed before the saminadr or his ancestors 
succeeded to the saminddri ; (3) whose fd/vés comprised land which 
never had been the property of the saminddr, to whom they then 
paid revenue, or of his ancestors. Independent ##Asér are called 
Ausuri, because the revenue is paid by them direct to Government; 
in the same manner that the smaller wnder-tenures known as jor, 
which, as a special. privilege, are allowed to pay their rent at the 
chief manager's office, or wdid’s &achdri, instead of through the 
inferior rent-collectors, are styled Awsurf_jors, 

DEPENDENT TAttks.—Dependent sittmi or maskuri fidebs are 
all those rent-paying subordinate tenures of the first degree under 
the saminddri which fall under none of the descriptions of indepen- 
dent fd/ués given above, The majority of janga/iuri id/vks belong 
to this division, because, though granted in perpetuity, and often 
rent-free for a certain period, they were liable, so far as reclaimed, 
to be assessed, at the expiry of that period, at a specific rent, and 
to bear their share of all increases, cesses, and charges imposed on 
the garpend generally. Sister fa/és existed at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement in this District. Dependent fe/wés are gene- 
rally spoken of in this District as érm-éAdrifd, in contradistinction 
to #idriza or independent fdé/wés, which have been removed from 
the saminddr's rent-roll and placed on that of the District Collec- 
torate. 

IsTIMRARL TALUKS are tenures granted by Government or a 
saminddr In perpetuity at a fixed rent, which, when the grant is 
honorary or given in charity, is often a quit-rent These tenures 
existed before our rule took the place of the old Mughul Government; 
and some of them are still to be found in this District, but not under 
the name of #d/ués, but of jos. The Musalmdn owner of six or 
seven hundred dighds of land is content to be a yefddr, whilst the 
Hindu seeks to be called a At/wtddr. Several of the ssfemrdri 
estates in the District of Bograd number thousands of dighds,; yet 
neither the Collectorate records, so far as can be ascertained, nor 
the Registry Office, nor the returns of the saminddrs before referred 
to, mention a single fé/ué of this description. These ‘tenures are 
hereditary and transferable, and are not liable to resumption by the 
grantors. They are, however, liable to be cancelled by the pur- 
chasers of the parent estate, if this is brought to sale for arrears of 
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Government revenue, and if they are not protected by special 
registration under the provisions of Act XI. of 1859. 

Parn{ TAtugs are a species of tenure which originated ‘after 
1793 on the estates of the Rajd of Bardwan, and was first for- 
mally recognised by Government in Regulation VIII of 1819, 
which was enacted “to declare the validity of certain tenures, and to 
define the relative nghts of saminddrrs and pafni td/uiddrs.” ‘The 
holders of revenue-paying estates, that is, the tenants-in-chief of the 
Company, had been distinctly restrained in 1793 from leasing their 
land at fixed rents for periods exceeding ten years. In 1812 this 
limitation was withdrawn, but in the meantime numerous leases at 
fixed rents in perpetuity had actually been granted, of which the 
most prominent were those known as gaini idivks. “The character 
of which tenure is,” in the words of the Regulation of r8rg, “that it 
is a fé/we created by the saminddr to be held by the lessee and 
his heirs for ever at a rent fixed in perpetuity; the tenant is called 
upon to furnish collateral security for the rent, and for his con- 
duct generally, or he is excused from this obligation at the sam- 
fndde’s discretion; but even if the original tenant is excused, still 
in case of sale for arrears, or other operation leading-to the m- 
troduction of another tenant, such new incumbent has always in 
practice been liable to be so called upon at the option of the samin- 
ddr. By the terms also of the engagements interchanged, it is 
amongst other stipulations provided that, in case of an arrear occur- 
ting, the tenure may be brought to sale by the zaminddr ; and if the 
sale do not yield a sufficient amount to make good the balance of 
rent at the time due, the remaining property of the defaulter shall be 
‘further answerable for the demand.” It was in order to give the 
holders of such tenures a /ocus stands in our courts that Regulation — 
VIII. of 1829 was passed. The tenures were declared valid, trans- 
ferable by sale, gift, or otherwise, answerable for the holder's 
personal debts, and subject to the process of the Courts of Judi- 
cature In the same manner as other real property. The sarniddr's 
right to underlet was recognised; and all inferior tenures held 
‘under similar title-deeds were declared to confer similar interests . 
to those of the original fdéué. The saminddr was also prevented - 
from voiding the gatni on merely alleging non-payment of rent, 
but was forced to prove it in the Collector's Court. Even 
then he could only regain the original rights in the land which 
he possessed before the granting of the sami, by over-bidding 
other intending purchasers at the sale held by the Collector. The 
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‘ 
surplus of the sale proceeds over the balance of rent due and 
the expense of the sale goes to the ousted fé/vAddr.  Fiteti tenures 
of this description are liable to be brought to sale for arrears of rent 
twice in the year. The Bengali year begins on the rst Batsdkh, 
that is, about the 14th April. The first half-year ends on the goth , 
Aswin; and on the rst Kartik, if the arrears exceeded a fourth of the 
rent due, including the rent of EKdrtik, the saminddr can claim sale 
of the ¢d/vé on the first of the following month of Agrahdyan. ~ 
Again, at the end of the year, if any rent is due on the goth Chaitra, 
the saminddr may apply on the first of the new year for a sale to be 
held on the rst of Jaishtha. ‘This sale takes place unless the whole 
rent of the year is paid in full. The concession of a fourth at the 
Agrahdyan sale is due to consideration of the fact that the great 
harvests of the year are then ungathered. All transfers of sat 
fdfwks are required to be registered in the office of the seminddr, 
who may only refuse registration when the transferee fails to 
give substantial security to the amount of half the yearly rent. 
These tenures may now, under Act XI. of 1859, be protected from 
cancellation by purchasers of the parent estates or samindarir at 
sales for arrears of revenue, by means of registration under the pro- 
visions of that Act. The majority of the afnfs in this District are 
said to have been piven in consequence of the saminddrs being 
themselves unable to manage the ma4a/s composing them. Their 
estates are described as having been encumbered with debts and over- 
run with jungle. Such was the case with Dihi Beauleah in sargand 
Pratépbazt, a considerable estate which was nearly a waste till given 
in faini. A wise adoption of this policy caved the Bogrd estates 
of the Rajd of Nasipur in Rajshahi, and made the fortune of the 
Raja's manager. Fafni td/vés are most numerous in the north-west 
of the District in the Fiscal Divisions of Apdil, Khetldl, Khdngair, 
(Chdtnagar, and Sagund. There is no gafi in this District which is 
the product of unwritten custom; only a single sarai, and that a 
petty one, has been specially registered under Section ar of Act XI. 
of 1859; common registration under Section 42 has taken place in 
the case of 49 of these estates. FPitnis as a rule in this District are* 
small, particularly so when given for the purpose of jungle clearing. 
DARPATNIS and SEPATNIS are under-tenures created by a saini- 
dar, by which he transfers his own rights in the whole or part of 
his fafwk. <A patni of the second degree is called a dar-fafni; a 
similar under-tenure created by a der-darnidir, or a pani of the third 
degree, is called a se-gafai, Regulaton VIII. of 1819 secures for both 
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these sub-tenures the same rights and immunities as attach to sais 
themselves, in 80 far as concerns the grantor of such under-tenures ; 
and contemplates similar advantages as due to fafnis of the fourth - 
degree or cidharampainis, a tenure, however, which is hardly ever met 
with, and does not exist at all in this District. In case the proprietor 
of the superior gafai withholds the rent due from himself to the samin- 
ddr, the holders of these secondary tenures were liable to have all their 
rights cancelled, after having paid their own rents to the patniddr, 
In order to prevent frauds of this kind, the under-holders are now 
allowed to advance the amount of rent due to the samiaddr, which is 
then considered a loan to the gareiddr, and constitutes a lien on 
his gat in the same manner as if it had been made upon mortgage; 
and the under-tenure holders may apply for immediate possession of 
the garni of the defaulter, and recoup themselves from its profits, 
The aint is not returned to the original holder till he proves ina 
regular suit, to be instituted for the purpose, that he has repaid the 
loan, or that it has been realised from the usufruct of the tenure. 
The practice of letting out land in darpafni is believed to have 
originated after the passing of Regulation VILL of 1819. This form 
of sub-tenure is not largely found in any'part of the District, but 
prevails most in the north-east of the District, in sargands Poldddsi 
and Pratépbdzi. In 1874 the saminddrs returned 73 such tenures 
as existing, and the Registration Office showed 38 deeds creating 
them. 

TyAnd is the common name for all tenures held on contract 
by professed middlemen between the original landholder and the 
peasantry. An iydrdddr, as the holder of such a tenure is called, 
is really a land-steward, managing at his own risk, and remunerated 
by a fixed percentage on the rents he collects. The amount 
of the farmer's profit, or éjdrdddri, is fixed at different rates in 
different Districts. In Bogrd it varies from one penny to three half 
pence in the shilling on the rent collected, or, in Bengal money, 
from one dud seven sendds to two dands per rupee. This per- 
centage is either paid by the raya? over and above his actual rent, 

“or is sometimes deducted from the Aastdédiid sorrd or gross rent, and 
paid by the original landholder. An zfdrd is usually, but not always, 
given for a limited period. .A lease of this description often specifies 
whether subletting is allowable, and sometimes names the kinds of 
sub-leases that may be entered into. The various forms of sfdrds 
are described in the following paragraphs. 

ZarPesHo{ IjARA is one of the forms of middi or temporary 
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leases (from »idd, a fixed period), and is granted on the receipt 
of an advance (#erhef) from the lessee, the proprietor's right of re- 
entry at the expiration of the term being contingent on the repay- 
‘ment of the advance. The deed constituting this form of lease 
usually states the amount of the advance in terms of the rent, as 
the rent of one, two, or three years, with or without idrdadri beg 
included, The Deputy-Collector of Bogré reports that the term 
sarpehet is properly applicable only when the zy¢ré is given on an 
advance of a “ certain amount of the stipulated yearly _jamd™ or rent. 
When the gdrd is given as security for the repayment of a definite 
sum of money, borrowed upon the usufruct of the land, the lease is 
called déisudi, The difference, therefore, seems to be that the latter 
tenure is a true mortgage with possession ; and the former a peculiar 
species of lease, in which the principal condition is that the rent 
shall be paid in advance for a certain period. 

Rasapi IJARA is a temporary lease or sub-lease held at a rent 
increasing gradually from year to year, according to the terms 
agreed upon. In this District the majority of these tenures are 
situated in the Fiscal Divisions of Sagund and Apdil in Pdnch- 
bibf police circle, locally known ‘as fd# tenures; and being granted 
mostly for the purpose of jungle reclamation, they have sometimes 
the additional condition superadded to the ordinary ones, that rent 
shall be payable, not on the entire acreage, but only on the amount 
brought into cultivation. The #driddér, on his part, has the right 
of measuring the cultivators’ lands and enhancing their rents as far 
as possible ; but he cannot sublet any farm under him for a period 
exceeding the term of his own lease, nor make any settlement pre- 
judicial to the interests of the landlord. Though the lessee’s rights 
may seem to be very like those of a rack-renting middleman, they 
are not so in fact, as nothing but very favourable terms will or- 
dinarily induce a rayat to rent uncleared land. In Bogrd District 
there are S09 temporary or middt idrds of differentkinds. Of these, 
the saminddrs in'1874 returned 171; 8 are recorded in the Collec- 
torate, and 630 in the Registration Office. 

Mavrusi Ij.irnd is the denomination of a tenure which conveys an 
hereditary title to the holder at a rent fixed in perpetuity, actording 
to the terms of a written engagement. No information is avail- 
able as to the origin of this kind of gdr¢, In practice it is very 
hard to distinguish it from a wawrisi jet ; but it may be said to be 
characterised by always being founded on a written contract, and 
being usually granted on payment of a wasar or premium by the 
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grantee. All the tenures of this kind in the District are of consider. © 


able age,-and are found in the western parewnds of Khattd, Jahan 


girpur, Kdligdon, Barbakpur, and Apdil. The saminddrs in 1874 | : 


returned 37 of these tenures, but no mention of them is found in 


the Record or Registration Offices. No new ones have been created : 


of late years. 

Murarrari IjArnds are virtually the same as mawrist idrds, 
Their origin is also uncertain ; but it is known that at first they were 
not hereditary. They prevail in the west of the District, and are very 


fewin number. None were mentioned by the sawinddrs in 1874, but 


the Registration Office shows three deeds creating them, 


Dar-ljdmA is an under-tenure created by an #drdddr, con- 2” 


veying the same nghts which he himself holds, No estate of im- «| 


portance is held under this tenure m Bogrd. In 1874, only the 
landholders-in-chief whose names were borne on the list of those 
who pay revenue directly into the Collectorate were called upon for 
information concerning the tenures of the District ; and those tenures 
only which are held immediately from them were reported on, and 
no information was given regarding subordinate tenures of the second 
degree, Dar-t/drdis included among the latter class, and accordingly 
the only figures obtainable are those from the Registration Office, 
which shows 62 such tenures. Like other forms of djdrd, they are 
most common in the west of the District. - 

Jor Prapuini is the same as what is called in other parts of 
Bengal the jor mandafi, and 1s one of the tenures produced by un- 


written custom. It originated at the time when the whole body of . 


villagers leased the land of the village from the saminddr through the 
head-men, fradhdns or mandals, and was granted to the latter as a 


recompense for their: services, It is usually assessed at lower ° 
rates of rent than the other lands of the village, and consists of 


choice fields. With the breaking down of the communal system, 
whilst the influence of the head-men still continued, this form of 
tenure became a ready means of bringing them into compliance with 
the saminddr's wishes. Most head-men in this District hold a small 
tenure of this kind as a distinguishing mark of their position, but if 
the advantages -derived from it are too conspicuous, they lose their 
influence in their villages. Most gredtdni jor are also Aueuri, that 
is, are allowed as a favour to pay their rent at the manager's or #drd"s 
office, and not to the common village rent-collectors. When the 
head-man’s position was hereditary, it would seem that this tenure 
was held by him in perpetuity; but at present it is granted in 
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an informal way, which really means a tenancy from year to year. 
The.total number of these tenures in the Bogrd District 1s not ascer- 
tainable. 

Nij-Jot, Kadmdr, or Sf are the appellations applied to the 
lands which the saminddr, or other superior landholder, retains for 
his private use, and which he cultivates elther by hired labour or by 
tenants-at-will, who pay either half the produce, ordinarily called 
adfidri amd, ora determinate share or 4wsa, ora money rent. In 
Bogrd District, in the case of large saminddrs, niy-jof is found only in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their houses, forming their private 
grounds. It is common in éé/wés, particularly in the smaller ones, and 
in rent-free tenures. The tenants-at-will, who pay rent in kind, are 
called J4déejfddrs or dhdgyotddrs, and retain a half share when they 
supply the ploughs, cattle, seed, andlabour. If the landlord supplies 
the seed, its amount is first deducted from the harvested grain before 
the division of the crop is made. AAdmdr is the term ordinarily used 
by Europeans and Musalmans. This species of tenure is a very old 
one, but the number of cases in which lands are held under it in the 
District cannot be ascertained. | 

Jor Zamin is the general name for the holding of an ordinary 
cultivator, It is held under different terms and conditions. The 
species thus formed are inter-distinguished by the following names -— 

Maurusi Jors are hereditary and transferable leases granted to 
cultivators at a rent fixed in perpetuity, and usually on the pay- 
ment of a certain premium by the lessee. Fixity of rent does not 
seem to have been an original condition of this tenure, but an 
accident which has in the process of time attached to it. Afawrdsi 
fois are not numerous in the District. The Registration Office 
shows the existence of 33, and the saminddrs in 1874 returned 43; 
total, 76. 

Murarrarti Jors are the most numerous of the minor tenures 
under which lands are held at fixed rents, 140 being registered in the 
Registration Office, 4o in the Record Office, and 314 returned in 1874 
by the zaminddrs. These tenures were not originally hereditary, but 
have now generally become so, 

IstimpARi Jots are leases of much the same character as the 
two last, such as have been granted by Government being usually 
specified by this name. In 1860 alone, rz of these tenures were 
granted in waAa/ Chawalpard for the excavation of tanks. The land 
was in all cases mdédi& fart, or uncultivable waste, and was let at 
annual rents of 14 davd to 3 daads or 2¢d.to ghd. an acre. The 
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. largest esfimrdri jot in the District is the property of Mr Payter, the. 
farmer of the Government Estates in the police division of Pdnch. 
bibl. It is situated in the village of Jaipur, sargend Apdil, and — 
was granted in order to enable him to build a masonry dwelling. 
house. It measures a little over 66 acres, and is held at an annual 
rent of #10, 2s. 2¢d. Besides this one, which is shown by the © 
Record Office, the zaminddrs, in 1874, returned 64 of these tenures; a 
lying mostly in gargends Khangair, Apdil, Fath-Jahdngirpur, and 
EKhdttd, in the west of the District. Registration under section gr 
of Act XL of 1859 has been effected in the case of go of these jars, 

SARASWARL or SUMMARY is the common appellation of the | 
ordinary jef or holding of a cultivator which does not come under 
any of the three preceding descriptions. Its rent is always liable to ~. 
enhancement, but the mght of occupancy may be obtained by the 
cultivator holding uninterruptedly for twelve years. The saminddrs, 
in 1844, returned 18,742 jofs held with occupancy rights, and 76,532. 
without them. ‘The Registration Office shows 739 ots of the latter ©: 
description, but not one in which these nghts have been acquired. 

Eorrd Jors, which are also in this District called dar forts, are 
the small holdings of the under-tenants of the ordinary cultivators, 
who are not dldgiddrs. The name is derived from the Bengali 
word 4uréur, meaning “dependent.” The holder of such a tenure is 
a orfd prajyd, and 1s not allowed to obtain occupancy mghts. These 
“tenures are very numerous in Bogré District, but their exact number 
cannot be ascertained. 

KuvpkAsHT JoTs are the holdings of resident cultivators, that 
is, of cultivators who reside in the village to which the land they 
till belongs. This is a very old species of tenure, and was treated’ 
at the Permanent Settlement, and in subsequent early Regulations, 
with special favour. It is not now recognised as a distinct class, but 
is grouped by Act VIII. of 1869 with other occupancy holdings. 
Such of the tenures of the kind as come under the category of those 
referred to im the exceptional clauses of Section 37, and in Section 52 
of Act XI. of 1859, are protected by the provisions of these Sections 
against purchasers of their parent estates at sales for arrears of 
revenue. Section 66 of Act VIII. of nc. 18609, also protects EAnd- 
Adsht tenures against purchasers of under-tenures under the provi- 
sions of Sections 59 and 60 of that Act. The total number of 
khudhaskt tenures existing in Bogrd Distnct cannot be ascertained, 
as in the saminddrs’ returns they are counted with other occupancy 
Jers. 
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PatkASHt Jots are lands cultivated by non-resident rayats. Rights 
of. occupancy may accrue to them, as in the case of saraswari jon 
but they are usually ordinary holdings under Section 8 of Act 
VIII. of .c. 1869, and are entitled to be held only at such rates as 
may be agreed upon between the parties. Bogri abounds in such 
tenures, but their number cannot be ascertained. 

The second great class of tenures found in Bopra District com- 
prises the revenue-free and rent-free tenures, of which the following 
Varieties are enumerated :— 

LAKHIRAy is the common name of all tenures which, being 
estates-in-chief, are free from payment of the sedr jemd, or Govern- 
ment revenue; or being subordinate tenures, pay no rent to their 
parent estate, The oldest tenures im Bogrd of this description are 
of Musalmdn creation, some dating as far back as four centuries. 
The Hindu /dééverdys are not older than the beginning of last 
century, and have been created principally by Rajd Ram Jiban and 
Rani Bhawini of Nattor, and by Rajd Ramndth of Dindjpur. A. 
few of the Muhammadan rent-free tenures were granted directly by 
the Emperor of Dehli, but the great majority by the Nawab Ndzim 
of Murshidibdd, and by his Lieutenants at Dacca and Gordghét. 
Many of the smaller grants were made by the zemtinddrs and by the 
inferior Musalmdn officers, on the pretext of assisting religion and 
its devotees, but often by fraud or collusion to benefit themselves. 
When the English obtained the dwdaf, they undertook to respect 
fdéAardy grants, and accordingly exempted them from the land revenue. 
Advantage was taken of this regard for native customs to make 
an attempt to extend and multiply these tenures, with the effect of 
. defrauding the Government. No measure, however, for stopping 
this state of things was taken till 1793. By Regulation XIX. of 
that year, only such of the Awédai grants, or those made by 
saminddrs, were declared to be valid as were made before the 12th 
August 1765, the date of the Company's accession to the aiadni, pro- 
vided also that the grantees had obtained possession previous to that 
date, At the same time all grants made after that date, but before 
1790, which had not been confirmed by Government or by some 
officer empowered to do so, were declared invalid, unless they con- 
cerned lands not exceeding ten dighds, or three and one-third acres, 
granted and appropriated Joena_fde for religious purposes. Regulation 
REXRXVIT. of 1793 enacted nearly similar provisions in the case of 
bddshdhi, or Imperial grants. Those made before the rath August 
1765, if the grantees were in actual possession before that date, and 
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no subsequent resumption was effected by competent authority, were 
declared valid, All /#@Afrdy lands which were exempted from pay- 
ment of revenue under the provisions of the above-mentioned Reeu- 
lations are called dcfd# idffurdy, to distinguish them from those 
resumed, or dasiajt: dahhirds, which thereby became rent-paying. 
The number of these tenures existing in the District in 1874 was 
16,447. There is nothing in the records to show the amount of 
revenue lost to the State on this account; but it is roughly estima- 
ted, at the half rates ordinarily exacted in the case of such tenures 
when resumed, to be not less than 215,000. 

Ldkhirdy, 1 its narrower and specific meaning, 1s applied to rent- 
free lands granted in perpetuity, mostly in ancient times, to persons 
without distinction of creed or caste, and usually for political reasons. 
The Record Office shows 461 such tenures, and the samiaddrs, in 
1874, returned 1764 more; making in all 2225 in the whole District, 
Lékhirds tenures created for religious and charitable purposes are 
divided into several subordinate kinds, known as masiaaieal, pirsdl, 
did, waey, Occ. 

Desotrar Lanps are those rent-free grants whose proceeds 
are applied to defraying the expenses of Hindu idols and temples. 
Whenever a Hindu erects a temple, he is bound to provide 
for its maintenance for ever in the most certain manner. This 
is. effected by making over a portion of his estate, which thereby 
becomes absolutely alienated, and cannot be resumed either by him- 


-: gelf or his heirs. The term @edetfar is penerically applied to all lands 


so dedicated, and specifically to lands appropriated for the worship 
of the minor deities or debates. When dedotfar is dedicated to Vishnu 
it is called Pestaottar, Vishuudriti, &c.; and when Siva is the god to 
whom the grant appertains, itis called Seeffar These lands are 
ordinarily inalienable and indivisible ; but temporary leases of them, 
extending during the life of the sebdif or maAant, the manager and super- 
intendent of the establishment, who is often the grantor, or his heir, 
may be given for the benefit of the idol, or for the repairs, &c., of 
the temples. The heirs of the grantor, if they are also the seddizs, may, 
by consent, and on condition of each performing his part of the ser- 
vices, Make partition, taking each his legitimate share. ‘The number 
Of dedotver tenures in Bogrd District in 1874 was 1707. Of these, 
ax were Fishnetiar, 3 Fishnudrifi, and 69 Sivetfar, as shown by the 
Collectorate Records; in the same year the saminddrs returned 20 
Vistaumandaé in their estates. Of ordinary debotiars, which have no 
special name, the Records showed 392, and the seminddérs returned 
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1202. The vast majority of the latter are devoted to the worship of 
family and village idols. The most remarkable of these idols in this 
District is called Bhawdnf Thdkurdni, whose temple is situated on 
the southern boundary of the Dustrict, about 19 or 20 mules from 
the Civil Station, in sargend Mibmanshdhi, Many grants have 
been made for the maintenance of her worship, the largest being 
the offerings of Rani Bhawdnf of Nattor. A considerable portion of 
these lands were resumed by Government in 1838 and settled at half 
rates with the Nattor Raji, in whom is vested the hereditary office 
of seidit, ‘The income derived from the remaining estates is not less 
than #600 a year. A sum of about equal amount is said to be 
obtained from the offerings which are freely made to this goddess, 
not only by the Hindus, but by the Musalmins of Bogrd, Pdbnd, 
and Rajshdhi. A description of the embanked footpath leading to 
this shrine, and known as Ranfrpil, is given in my Account of the 
town of Sherpur. eeffar tenures mostly prevail in the west of the 
“District in gargends Ehdttd and Silbarsd. 

BRAHMOTTAR Lanps are estates granted rent-free exclusively for 
the support of the priestly caste. ‘They were formerly given nominally 
as the reward of special sanctity or learning, or in order to enable 
some Erdhman to devote himself entirely to religion or education. 
These grants are now much less frequent than at the end of the 
last century, when they were the most frequent form of fraudulent 
transfer of saminddri rights, to which I have referred above. If, 
however, they did not exceed ro diptds, they were exempted from 
payment of revenue by Regulations XIX. of 1793 and XIV. of 1825. 
This species is the most numerous of all 4t/srd7 tenures in Bogrd 
District, 3965 such holdings being shown in the Records, and z604 
being returned by the saminddrs in 1874; total, 7596. None of them 
are of large size, and very many of the holders have no sanadr or 
written grants. The greater number exist in the police divisions 
that have been transferred from Dindjpur and Rajshihi. 

VAISHNAVOTTAR are lands granted rent-free for the support of 
Vaishnav devotees. Such tenures exist in Bogrd District, but there 
is no record or return to show their number. In the samladdrs' 
returns they are probably included under the common name of 
idkhirdj. They are transferable, and liable for the grantee’s debts. 

SanvAsoTrarR are rent-free lands granted for the support of 
Sanydsis or religious ascetics. The number of these tenures in the 
District is unascertainable. ‘The best-known one is Jogir Bhiivan, 
the shrine of the Kdnphata Jogts, in fargand Silbared. 
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BarpvoTTar lands were eranted rent-free in former times to mem- 
bers of the Hindu physician or Baidya caste. Four such tenures 
are recorded in the Collectorate Record Office. They are all in the 
west of the District, In gareands Khatta and Silbarsa. 

MauATTRAN are rent-free lands granted to Sudras of respec- 
tability. They are transferable, and liable for the grantee’s debts. 
The number of such tenures in Bogrd District is 29, nearly all of 
which lie in the west, principally in gargand Ehidttd. 

BuATotTar are rent-free lands granted to Bhdts or bards, a 
class of up-country Brdhmans. The Record Office shows two such 
tenures. 

Pirpan Lanps are granted rent-free strictly for the perform- 
ance of religious rites at the tombs of irr, pidsis and auryds, 
that 1s, saints and other holy men of the Muhammadan faith. Lands 
assigned for the maintenance of masyids or temples are, however, very 
frequently classed as #irfa/, The Collectorate Records show 867 such 
tenures, and the saminddrs in 1874 returned 2726. They are trans- 
ferable, and lable for debts incurred for objects similar to those for 
which they were originally granted. The swéawd#, or superinten- 
dent of the endowment, cannot apply their proceeds to any purpose 
other than those above mentioned. The most remarkable is that at 
Mahdsthan, which measures some 650 acres, and of which I have 
given an account on a previous page, The large majority of these 
tenures are found in the west and north-west of the District. A 
moiety of the lands about the old Musalmdan frontier town of Gord- 
ghdt is held as piradé 

Aimas in Bogrd District are invariably tenures held rent-tree 
by learned or pious Musalmans, or for religious or charitable uses 
connected with Muhammadanism. They existed long before the 
English accession to the diwdénl, and were recognised as herecli- 
tary and transferable by the Entish Government on the same terms 
as Other /ékiirdj holdings. From Section 9 of Regulation VIII. 
of 1793 it appears that certain tenures called md/ewsdri dimas, or 
rent-paying dimes, then existed, which were a species of jangal/buri 
or tenure for the reclamation of jungle. No tenures of this nature 
can now be traced in Bogra District, The rent-free divas number 
g22, of which 694 are recorded in the Collectorate Office, lying 
principally in gargands Khangair, Apdil, Santosh, and Sagind. They 
are hereditary and transferable, and are secure against cancellation, 
if duly registered under the provisions of Act XI. of 1859. 

_ Waxr Lanps are rent-free estates appropriated to Muhamma- 
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dan charitable or pious uses. They are not liable for the debts 
of the grantor, whose rights cease as soon as the act of endowment 
ig completed. They are not alienable, though temporarily trans- 
ferable in the same manner as Hindu dedorter for the benefit of the . 
endowment. .A tenure of this kind is always managed by a mufawdit 
Or superintendent, whose interest in it may be for his individual life 
or hereditary, In the latter case the grant is his own property, only 
burdened with the particular trust ; and it has been held that he may 
alienate or transfer the wa&f lands in any way which still. provides 
tor the due performance of the trust. The numberof tenures of this 
kind is not given in any record or return, but they are said to be 
numerous. The largest is the Murail trust estate, which produces 
a rental of #750 a year. <A full account of it is piven under the 
head of Public Institutions. 

Kuandsdri Lawns are those on which the dwellings and out- 
offices of semingdirs are erected, and also usually include the 
petty lawn which native landlords allow themselves. They are an 
old form of tenure, and formed part of the remuneration of the 
samindérs when that class were rent-collectors and not landlords. 
They are very like the sd@néd- lands, but were entirely free-from 
revenue assessment, whilst the latter were usually held at favour- 
able rates. Though they are known to exist in some numbers, they 
have not been returned in the District as a separate form of 
idkhirdy. 

Mapap-Masn, also called jiditd, are lands granted rent-free 
for the support of learned or pious Muhammadans.. There are 73. 
such tenures in Bogrd District, 51 of which are recorded in the 
Collectors Office. They are hereditary, transferable, and hable for 
the, debts of the grantee. 

BuHocotrar is the general appellation for lands granted rent- 
free in perpetuity for the enjoyment of the profits thereof, as the 
name expresses. Tenures given as rewards, for which there is no 
specific name, aré so called. The Record Office shows 4o, and the 
smminddrs returns 283 such tenures in this District. ‘They are trans- 
ferable, and liable for the debts of the grantee. 

Service TENURES.—The third class of tenures in Bogrd consists 
of estates or lands granted rent-free as remuneration for personal ser- 
vice performed by the grantee, No military rent-free tenures exist in 
Bogrd District, and no kind of service-tenure is mentioned in the Ke- 
eords of the District Offices. The aemwinddrs in 1874 returned 3551 
such tenures, granted to and held by pywrevits or pnests for the per- 
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formance of Hindu religious rites ; by de4dérds or palanquin carriers; 
by ddodds or washermen ; by #dfi¥s or barbers, forassisting at weddings | 
and other ceremonies; by 4umdrs or potters, for supplying earthen 
vessels to the temples; and by pdiés, ewedsAtits and faAsiiddrs, for 
assisting in collecting rent. No service-land is held in this District 
by ehandidirs or village watchmen. Few service-tenures are now 
granted ; on the contrary, many old grants are resumed on theground . 
that the service stipulated for is no longer required or performed, 
and are leased out to the original holders or to new tenants, All 
these tenures are known by the common name of cédérdn, derived 
from the Persian word cidéar, meaning a servant. 

RatEs OF Rent.—In September 1872, Mr Bignold, the Collector 
of Bogrd, made a detailed report on this subject to the Government, 
from which the following paragraphs are condensed :— 

*T intrusted the collection of the rates in the first instance to the 
officiating Deputy-Collector, Bibu Dwdrkandth Ral, whose long ac- 
quaintance with the District, especially in the capacity of Income- 
‘T'ax Assessor, particularly qualified him for the work. He has, besides 
consulting the records available, examined about fifty rayats of differ- 
ent parts of the District as to the rates prevailing in their villages. 
The District naturally divides itself into three tracts, consisting of 
jungly lands to the north-west, higher rice-land to the west of the Kard- 
toyd, and a low alluvial tract between the Kardtoyd and the Ddo- 
kobdé. In explanation of the great difference between the maximum 
and minimum rates for lands producing the same crop in the same 
neighbourhood, the following causes may be assigned :—rst, The pro- 
ductiveness of the land, which varies exceedingly in the same village ; 
2d, The relative proximity of the villages im question to means of 
communication ; 3d, Neighbourhood to Bogrd town; 4th, The quan- 
tity of easily-cleared jungle-land available; sth, The sparseness or 
density of the population ; 6th, The time and condition under which 
each estate was settled ; and 7th, The subsequent liberality or strict- 
ness of the landlord. With reference to the last two causes, the 
Deputy-Collector reported that. he has found within one village 
lands of one quality, but included in different estates, assessed at 
very different rents. The general equality of the rates for different 
police divisions within the same tract is very striking, and strongly 
confirms the accuracy of the report. ‘The rates for the three tracts 
are also remarkably uniform. It is ta be observed that ceases of 
varying amounts are levied at regular or irregular intervals by the 
great. majority of the saminddrs, and, when moderate, are paid by the 
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rayats in preference to having their land re-measured and their rents 
enhanced. The areas are shown both m 4igids and statute acrés, 
but the rates were originally calculated for digtds. To avoid frac- 
tions, the digédé has been taken as exactly one-third of an acre, the 
deficiency being less than one per cent, The real error probably 
lies in the opposite direction, as in all but recently re-measured 
estates the real is somewhat in excess of the nominal area. 

“The first tract comprises the police circles to the north-west of 
the District, Panchbibf and Bddalgdichhi. These are interspersed 
with dense tree-jungle, heavy swamps, and large tracts of Agsryd or 
reed-jungle, which sometimes rises to 15 or even 18 feet in height, 
and affords cover to tigers, buffaloes, and hog-deer. The prass is 
regularly burnt in February and March, and the young shoots afford 
excellent pasturage for cattle. The principal means of transport in 
this tract is the Jamuind river, which runs throughit. Comparing 
the maximum and minimum rates of rent with those in the centre of 
the District, striking variations do not appear. ‘The minimum rates, 
however, are more common in the north-west or jungle tract, where 
squatters who clear jungle are allowed not only land free of all’ 
rent for three years, but also advances without interest. Land is 50 
plentiful, that when the landholders begin to demand rent, these 
clearers frequently move off and begin to clear afresh elsewhere. 
The prevailing rates are :—Land producing late rice or dman, 4 daruts 
to Rs. 2 per digéd, or rs. 6d. to 125. per acre; land producing early 
rice or dus, 4 dunds to Rs. 1-8 per dfisfd, or 15. 6d. to gs. per acre; 
land suitable for the cultivation of sugar-cane or i4r4u, 8 dands to 
Rs, 2 per dfefd, or 3s, to 128. per.acre; for the cultivation of mustard, 
4 dnnds to Ks, 2 per digAd, or 1s. 6d. to 128. per acre; for the produc- 
tion of the ordinary species of vegetables, 4 dads to Rs. 2 per 
dighd, or 1s. 6d. to 128. per acre; for turmeric, 11 dvds to Rs. 2 per 
difed, or 45. 14d, to 125. per acre ; for jute, 11 dands to Ks, 2 per 
iehd, or 45. 14d. to r2s. per acre; for gényd, Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
dichd, or 128, to 18s. per acre, 

* The second tract includes the police divisions of Sibganj, Ehetldl, 
and Adamdighi, together with so much of Bogra and Sherpur as 
lies to the west of the Kardtoyd. Although there is dense tree- 
jungle in places, this tract is as a whole clear and open. The 
soil is called £Amdr, and is a kind of clay. It is admirably 
adapted for growing the finer kinds of dwn rice, which for the 
most part are raised in nurseries and then transplanted. There 
is a good deal of mulberry-land in the neighbourhood of the 
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Head-quarters town, where there is a considerable silk filature. 
The mulberry cultivation is laborious, as the plant is grown in strips 
of land artificially raised to the height of three or four feet. Turmeric 


is extensively grown in Sibganj and the northern part of Bogrd west 


of the Karitoyd. There are a good many gd gardens in this 
neighbourhood, and the cultivation of jute has been on the increase 
.of late. As I have already stated, the maximum and minimum 
rates differ very slizhtly from those of the north-western tract, 
The following rates are current:—For land producing late rice 
or dwar, 3 dunds to Rs. 2 per dighd, or 1s. 14d. to ras. per acre; 
land producing early rice or dur, 3 dands to Ks. 1-8 per éieAd, or 
1s. 14d. to gs. per acre ; land suitable for the cultivation of sugar- 
cane or #ésiu, Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per dighd, or 125. to 18s, per acre ; 
for the cultivation of mustard, 7 duvds to Rs. 2 per dig/d, or 28. 74d. 
to ras. per acre; for the cultivation of mulberry, Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 4 
per died, or 1395. 6d. to +1, 45. per acre; for the production of the 
ordinary species of vegetables, 8 dweds to Rs. 2 per digéd, or as. to 
12s. per acre; for turmeric, 11 dands to Rs. 2-12 per Aipid, or 
45. r4d. to rés. 3d. per acre; for pda gardens, Ks. 2 to Rs. 5 per 
Hghd, or 128. to £1, 108. per acre; for jute, ro daads to Rs. 2 per 
bighd, or 38. od. to 125. 

The third or eastern tract embraces the whole of Sharidkdndf and 
those parts of Hogrd and Sherpur which lie to the east of the Edrd- 
toya. The country is of a very different description to that on 
the west of the river. The soil is called sa/f, and is a rich alluvial 
deposit. It lies on a lower level, and is intersected by a network 
_ of streams, especially to the east, and contains numerous marshes. 
There is some jungle towards the west, Dut none to the east of 
this tract. The principal crops are dud dean, or rice of a coarse 
quality, sown broadcast on land where the plant grows as the water 
deepens ; dws or early rice, tora less extent on the higher lands; jute 
in large quantity; and mustard toward the Ddokobd or eastern 
boundary of the District. It will be seen that the rates are nearly 
the same.as in the other two tracts of the District, Jute, however, 
takes a wider range in rent. The current rates are :—For land 
producing early rice or dus, 4 dands to Rs. 2 per dighd, or 1s. 6d. to 
12s, per acre; for land producing late rice or dman, 5 dands to 
Rs, 2 per dighd, or 1s. rogd. to 12s. per acre; for land suitable for 
the cultivation of mustard, 5 dads to Rs. 2 per digkd, or 1s. rodd. 
to 12s, ; for the production of ordinary species of vegetables, 5 dunds 
to Rs. 2 per digid, or 15. lo}d. to 128. per acre; for turmeric, 5 
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dnndsto Rs. 2 per Mghd, or 1s. rodd. to 12s. an acre ; for gdm gardens, 
Rs, 2-13 to Rs. 3 per dighd, or 16s, rodd. to 18s. per acre; for the 
cultivation of jute, 5 dumés to Rs. 2-8 per dighd, or 15. todd. to 155. 
per acre.” 

{fn 1871 the following rates were specially furnished to me by 
the Collector for the whole District, with a return of the rates - 
which prevailed in 1828 for lands of the same kind, derived 
from the Aduwaees’ papers written at that time:—A/iwd or home- 
stead land, being the land on which the house and yard (adn) 
o: the villager is built, Rs. 4 per éfe4d, or 24s. an acre; Aandar or 
gol, the best rice-land, Rs, 2 per Jicid, or 125. an acre; muff or 
ordinary rice-land, Rs, 1-8 per digtd, or gs. an acre; ad/uéd or sandy 
rice-land, 12 dmads per digha, or 43. 6d. an acre; sari land, fit for 
pulses, r2 dnads per digtd, or 48. 6d. an acre; Adela land, used for 
nce seedlings, R.1 per dieAd, or 6s. an acre; féff or inferior rice-land, 
& deads per dighd, or 3s. an acre; fet or land fit for mulberry 
cultivation, Rs. 4 per digid, or 241, 45% an acre; deraf or land 
fit for gév cultivation, Rs. ro per diokd, or 22 an acre; Ader 
Adchd or land growing fine thatching-grass, Rs, 3 per digid, or 
rs. an acre; gd/dn or garden land around houses, R. 1 per 
bigkd, or 65. an acre; pdvit ddstu or uyar ddstu, deserted homestead 
land let uncultivated to a non-resident, who enjoys the bamboos, 
fruits, &c., Rs. 2 per digtd, or 125. an acre, or half the price of 
inhabited homestead land. In 1828 homestead land was only. a 
fourth less valuable than at present, renting at Ks. 3 per dighd, or 
143, an acre. The best or ge/ rice-land paid one-half the present 
rent, whilst inferior or sandy rice-land was only one-sixth cheaper, 
Mustard-land, instead of Increasing in value, has decreased 25 per 
cent. dtr or poor rice-land is now twice as valuable as it was 
then. Mulberry-land, in spite of the great falling off in the culti- 
vation, has increased in value as much as land suited for the best 
fine rice. 

The Rent Law of Bogra District is Act VIIL of 1869 of the 
Bengal Council. Its operations have been very rarely followed by 
enhancement of rent, Itis not much appealed to, and when rents 
are raised, it is usually as the result of an amicable arrangement. 
The civil judges of Bosra seem to have generally come to the 
conclusion that rents are levied within their jurisdiction at an — 
equitable rate. I cannot find an instance during the past year in 
‘which a decree was given against a tenant in a contested suit. All 
decisions in favour of landlords were those recorded by consent of 
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the parties. Even these are rare, except on properties which have - 
been reclaimed from jungle, and where the onginal rents paid were 
low. Some such estates are the property of Government leased out 
to farmers, but scarcely any cases from them come into Court. The 
large majority of enhancement cases come from the east of the 
District, where much bad feeling exists between the landlords and 
tenants, in consequence of an attempt by a number of the former to 
give new leases, and take new engagements, in which all existing 
village cesses and charges, déwdis and mdAtwts, should be incorpo- 
rated as part of the rent, and thus freed from their present illegal 
character. The consequence was that the saminddry brought en- 
hancement suits against their rayazs, with the intention of harassing 
them. 

Aswins or Customary Crsses—It is impossible to tell the 
origin of these cesses, but they are very old, dating back long before 
the time when the English assumed the administration of Bengal. 
They are of the same nature as the innumerable desfwris, or per- 
quisites, which are levied by men of nearly every position and rank 
of life in the country. In-cases connected with the land, they are 
usually forced complimentary gifts or benevolences, but some are 
from their nature a part of the rent Others again are levied from 
particular castes or professions. At the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, a minute inquiry was made into these @edds, and those 
which evidently were paid in lieu of rent, or for some favour in con- 
nection with the tenant’s holding, were declared part of the rent: 
whilst temporary and capricious exactions, such as fees to saminddri 
servants, were declared illegal and abolished. The sanction of Go- 
vernment to the first class of cesses was used to swell the rayads’ 
rents, while their place was soon taken by others of the same kind, 
if not of the same name, Many of these illegal demands are still 
in force. 

In 1872 the Collector, Mr Bignold, made the following report on 
this subject, which may be considered a description of the chief kinds 
levied at the present day rather than an enumeration of all that exist: 
“T have reason to believe that the exactions by saminddrs of sams 
In excess of the rents payable by their rayars is very peneral.. 
The principal exaction here is known as JAddshyd, benevolence, 
and takes the form of a percentage on the authorised rental, It 
is, I believe, almost universal. #AiksAkyd is not levied every year, 
but for the most part every alternate year, It ranges from 25 ° 
to roo per cent, on the rental. If the percentage be moderates 
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and the demand not too frequently-repeated, it is paid without 
much objection. If it be too oppressive, the r@yafs bring charges 
of unlawful assembly, wrongful confinement, and the like, agamst the 
agents of the saminddér, at the same time depositing their rents 
in Court. They very rarely, as far as I know, goto the Revenue 
Courts to recover sums paid in excess of their dues. Another very 
general cess, I understand, is the grim Asarchd, or ‘village de- 
fence fund.’ This isa fund ostensibly raised to meet any expenditure 
in the nature of criminal law charges which may arise in connec- 
tion with a village, but is mostly employed for such purposes as 
giving gratifications to police officers who come to hold inquiries, 
It averaces about 2 dands per mpee. Zaminddrl dd& cess is 
almost universally paid by the rayaér to the saminddr at the tradt- 
tional rate of 34 per cent.; the saminddr’s own payment never 
amounting to 1 ‘per cent. dfki, or discount at 5 pice per rupee, 
on payment of rent in Company's rmipees, can perhaps hardly 
be called a cess. The oldest rents were fixed In nA&é rupees, 
and when the Company's rupees became current, discount was 
naturally demanded from the rapafr; and for the sake of unt- 
formity of accounts, new leases, though the rent is expressed 
in Company's rupees, are almost always charged with dis- 
count . Since this custom is nearly universal, there seems to 
be no fraud in it, for it would be just as easy for a saminddr 
to frame a new lease at a proportionately larger rental in Com- 
pany’s rupees, and exact no discount; where, however, discount 
is charged in a recently settled estate, it is clearly an inequitable 
cess. Zari, probably short for ézfriri, is, I hear, pretty uniformly 
levied, as cost of writing accounts and receipts, at the rate of 1 
pice per rupee. Zad/ rdf is a charge on pretence of measurement 
expenses, ata similar rate. Income-tax is levied by some samin- 
ddrs as such, while others only ask the more OnESH id, on account 
of their lability to pay income-tax. 

“Of the equally general but occasional cesses, the principal are 
the following :—Aidita harchd, or contributions on the marriage 
of the samindde or his relatives; Srdddia Aharchd, similar con- 
tributions on the occasion of a funeral in the saminddr's family ; 
Fujd parbani, contributions to the expenses of the Durga Puja 
ceremonies at the semfnddr's house ; /Vaser, a money ‘present when 
a rayat visits the samindir; dgamani, a similar payment, still, 

*however, on the rayai's part, when the seminddr visits his estate. The 
rates of the last five cesses are variable, /fdrdddri is a partial 
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cess, levied, as the name implies, in those estates only which are let 
In farm to the use and benefit of the lessee. It ranges from 6 pice 
to 4 dards per rupee.” The Collector continues, “1 may men- 
tion that some seminddrs are believed to derive large sums from 
the proceeds of criminal fines, which they inflict without any 
sanction of law on their rayats. The reyats, on the whole, 
do not seem averse to these selfconstituted tribunals, for com- 
plaints very seldom reach me. Indeed, I think they often prefer 
having their differences settled out of hand in an executive and 
paternally despotic manner at the saminddr's &achAdri, to comme into 
the sear station and having their cases judicially decided. I have 
no doubt that a saminddr or his agent on the spot can, if he pleases, 
decide a petty case more effectively than the Magistrate,” 
Rotation or Crors,—The cultivators m the Bogrd District do 
not appreciate the full value of rotation of crops; except, per- 
haps, in the case of jute on aif land, which they never sow for more 
than three years consecutively, rice being made an intermediate crop 
for two years before the same land is again used for jute. In the 
west of the District, when the soil is exhausted by successive rice 
crops, itis allowed to lie waste, the semi-cultivation represented by 
fallow not being attempted. Over-cropping is carried on in this 
tract to a great extent on account of the value of fine rice, and the 
want of a really good rotation crop. Amongst winter crops I have 
learned that linseed is not too frequently sown, as it 1s said to 
exhaust the land. Mustard and cereals are also interchanged after 
One or two years. Sugar-cane and gdnjyd (Cannabis sativa) are culti- 
vated on the same land only im alternate years, an intermediate 
crop being rarely sown. This process, as well as the high rent 
paid for land producing these crops, very seriously diminishes the 
large profit which would otherwise be obtained from them, 
NaTURAL CALAMITIES—The chief danger of calamity from natu- 
ral causes arises from drought The portion of the District west 
of the Kardtoyd, which contains rather more than three-fifths of the 
total area, 1s generally above flood level, and depends on rain for its 
moisture ; except in parts of the police circles of Bdédalgdchhi and 
Adamdigh, where an alluvial deposit has been left by the overflow of 
the Atrai, since the time when the whole drainage of North Central 
Bengal, now largely diverted by the Tistd, passed down by that river. 
The soil, also, is light and porous, which more readily yields wp its 
moisture than a dense clay would. For these reasons, the rice crops * 
of this region are liable to droughts, which, however, fortunately do 
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not frequently occur, and are also very rarely of any creat extent. 
There is a considerable demand for irrigation in these higher tracts 
in seasons of deficient rainfall; but as this deficiency is not often 
excessive, means of irrigation have not been developed. 

ScaRciry or 1866.—Within modern times, we have information 
concerning only two such serious droughts as to deserve special notice, 
‘The first was that of 1866, contemporaneous with the Orissa famine. 
The scarcity in Bogrd was partly due to the very unseasonable 
weather during the previous year, but more largely to causes to 
which I shall afterwards allude. The rains commenced very early, 
as much as rx2°7 inches fallmg in May. The rminfall of June and 
July was excessive, that of August insufficient. By the 15th Septem- 
ber, or some weeks before the ordinary time, the rains entirely ceased 
except for one light shower in October. The rice in the western 
portion of the District, particularly the refé dean, which requires 
specially abundant moisture at this very season, was injuriously 
affected; The price-of nce went up to gs. a hundredweight, or 
three times its ordinary price. The failure in Bogrd would hardly, 
however, have caused serious scarcity, but that the large exporters, 
who in good years send down some 600,000 mans of surplus rice to 
Calcutta, chiefly for export to Europe, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to fulfil their engagements, and thereby diminished the food 
supply toa dangerous degree. In ordinary years, most of the 
inhabitants have sufficient food from their own fields, which they 
can supplement by purchasing from the small retail dealers at the 
bi-weekly markets, held im every considerable village. These retail 
dealers work on very inconsiderable stocks, and are an unstable 
resource in time of scarcity. A failure of crops accordingly finds 
the District without any class of merchants, such as exists in the 
importing tracts, to assist in meeting the danger. At the same time, 
a great system, worked principally by capitalists in other Districts, 
does exist for the exportation of whatever amount of food-grain the 
failure may have left. The history of the scarcity of 1866 proves that 
it was these trade operations that for a time placed Bogrd in a 
position of some anxiety. 

The year opened with an acknowledged short crop, but no great 
alarm had been raised even in the regions of greatest failure. The 
dman rice was freely exported, and prices still kept easy, though 
higher than in previous years. In June and July, the truth of the famine 
‘in Orissa was generally known, and to some extent reacted-on Bogrd:; 
prices, however, were still kept down by the promise of a good dys crop 
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in the east of the District. Eut when it ripened, the exporters stepped 
in again, and the greater part of the looked-for supply found its way 
southward, About the time of the Durga Pujd, that is the begin- 
ning of October 1866, the price of rice was 15s. per hundredweight 
in some parts of the District. In Bogrd town it was 135. per 
hundredweight, and would have gone higher but that an European 
resident imported 5000 waas or 178 tons of rice, and retailed 
it to the poorer classes. There were no relief operations 
on the part of Government; and, except in the way of private 
charity, no steps were taken to help the poor. No deaths from 
starvation were reported, and no application for remission of revenue 
made. 

THe Scarcity oF 1874.—The second scarcity was the recent 
one of 1874, caused by a similar but much greater failure of © 
the crops, due in part to an equally premature cessation of the 
rains, but also to the general scantiness of the rainfall during the 
year. Jt has been seen that the prices m 1866 were dangerously 
high. In 1874 the rates of that year were never exceeded, but 
this circumstance was almost entirely due to the action of Govern- 
ment, as may be judged from a comparison of the rainfall of the 
two years, on which an estimate of the extent of the two failures 
may be fawly founded. The average rainfall of the four years 
1871-74 had been 73°89, inches, the rainfall of 1865 was §o-2, and 
that of 1873, 36°64. In 1874 the alarm was raised early, two or 
three months before the dman crops was cut, s0 that the peasantry 
were alive to the danger that was imminent, and accordingly pre- 
served for thelr own consumption whatever prain they were able 
to save by artificial irrigation or other means. The spreading of the 
alarm was the result of the action of the officials ; and it is probable 
that no part of Government action during the famine was attended 
with better results than the manner in which the whole country was 
kept informed of the actual and possible extent of the failure in each 
District. 

THE FortsicutTty Narratives.—The progress of the scarcity 
in Bogrd is best illustrated by extracts from the District fortnightly 
narratives. The following, dated the ath November 1873, gives the 
position of things when there was no longer any hope of rain, according 
to the observations of the Collector and his subordinates :—* The 
sub-Deputy-Collector, who has visited in the past month the west of 
fhdnd Bogré, and tAdnds Adamdighi, Badalgdichhi, Pinchbibi, and 
Khetlal, in the north and west of the District, reports that the state of 
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the rice crop in that tract is extremely lamentable. Except where 
the situation of the lands admits of irrigation fom tanks and 44, 
the crops have become parched, and have withered away so as to be 
uretrievably gone. Even in the low-lying lands the crops are for the 
most part destroyed. Most of the people have a certain quantity of 
ricé in store, sufficient for a month or two’s consumption ; but later 
on, severe pressure may be anticipated. Deputy-Collector Babu 
Govinda Kanti Bidyibhusan visited the east of the large Bogra 
fhdnd, and Sibganj #ided lying to the north of it. His report tellsa 
similar tale. Even on the low-lying lands the crop in Bogrd ftdnd 
will be very poor. Only the rice plants that happen to be so near 
water as to admit of irrigation can be expected to yield; and the 
produce even of these will be poor and scanty, not more than a half 
at most. In “dé Sibganj the dws crop did not yield an average crop 
In consequence of the want of the usual supply of the rain, and varied 
from a quarter to a half; and the general appearance of the crops 
at the present time is discouraging. The well-to-do people have 
small stocks of rice In store, and yooo or Sooo mans are reported 
as being held in deposit by the auwAdfans in Sibganj “dad. The 
police report from fédvd Sherpur, the southernmost fided of the 
District, shows that if no more rain falls, only a one-eighth dan 
rice crop may be expected. JI myself observed in a part of this 
thind that the crops, where no irrigation. had been available, were 
parched and withering away. Some 2000 «mans of rice are reported 
as being held in store by a few traders in Sherpur and Garddaha, 
but probably much more is laid by in that part of the District. 
In the west of #idwd Bogrd, and im Adamdighi and Khetldl, the 
crops sown consist principally of rice. Cold-weather food-crops are 
sown to a larger extent in /¢#dnds Badalpichhi and Panchbibi. 
In the east of z4tded Bogrd, only a small quantity of cold-weather 
crops are reported as Deing sown as yet. The cold-weather 
crops that had sprouted—sesamum and mdstaidi— are not doing 
well. In #td@nd Sibganj, the same state of things i reported. 
In ##énd Sherpur, some cold-weather crops are reported as 
being sown, but in the event of no future supply of rain the 
out-tur will be very poor. The police report from Shandkdndf 
states that about a one-eighth daz crop may be expected, and that 
the well-to-do rayatr have stores of rice in hand. This is the 
principal jute-growimg f4drd of the District, and a large number of the 
peasants are well off. Mustard, mdsta/di, and sesamum have been 
sown, and other crops are being sown. Importation in this 
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part of the District would be facilitated by the river Daokobd, 
which is navigable throughout the year. The mustard crop is re- 
ported as likely to yield one-eighth in this dnd, sedstafdi also one- 
eighth, and sesamum one-fourth, The ¢arlest crop of 1874, the 
dus rice, will be sown in Phalgun and Chattra, that is, March and 
April next, and the reaping will’take place in Aswin and Srdban, 
that is, July and August. On the whole, the aspect of affairs in 
this District is, so far as the out-turn of harvest is considered, 


decidedly unfavourable. The yield of the ordinary dwar rice, 


crop will be extremely bad, not more than three-sixteenths ; 
and the prospects of the cold-weather crops are anything but 
good, nor does there seem to be any probability of rain. Steps, 
however, have been already taken in order to secure a supply of 
labour at about the end of December, when the pressure may be 
expected to become severe, on the ordinary sanctioned road-work 
in this District; and estimates will be prepared for feeder roads in 
connection with the new line of railway, for which sanction is 
expected. The earthwork of the new railway line, if taken in 
hand, could soon supply a great deal of useful work. There 
is no particular demand for labour as yet. Petty thefts, as might 
be expected, are on the imcrease.” 

A month later, on the 4th December 1873, the Collector reported 


that during the past month every /Adévdé in the District had been ° 


visited by Deputy-Collector Bibu Govinda Ednta Bidydbhusan and 
the” Sub-Deputy-Collector, each officer having a certain tract of 
country assigned to him for inquiry and report. The Sub-Deputy- 
Collector, who was deputed to visit the west of ##drd Bogrd and thdnds 
Adamdighi, Badalgdichhi, Khetlal, and Panchbibl, pave a decidedly 
more encouraging report than before, “ In many fields,” he says, “ the 
paddy has now ripened, and the cultivators have begun to reap; and 
from what I have seen in my present tour, I believe the out-turn of the 
rice will be nearly double my former estimate. Good has been done 
by irrigation, which has secured satisfactory crops in parts.” He 
mentioned #tamiés Adamdighi, Badalgachhi, and the south-west of 
Bogrd, as the tracts in which he especially observed a promising 
yield ; and, on the other hand, gave a bad account of the crops in 
most parts of tidads Khetldl and Panchbibi, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Bogra town. In these parts the people had not been able 
to effect Irrigation. He estimated the average out-turn of the part 
of the country which he visited as not less than seven-sixteenths. 
He also noticed an improvement in the cold-weather crops, on 
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which, however, the people of this Distnict do not much depend. A 
good deal of sugar-cane and arAar (pulse) had been grown. Mustard 
and mdsta/di were fair, but not so good as in ordinary years; and 
&Aesdri not promising. Pulses are imported into this District, the local 
production not being sufficient to supply the demand; and the people 
never derive great support from them, rice being the main staple of 
food. The Sub-Deputy-Collector estimated the out-turns of the year 
as follows :-—Sugarcane, a full crop; arfar, seven-eighths ; mus- 

tard, a half; Adesde, a three-sicteenths ; wdstaldi, a half of a full 
crop. The Deputy-Collector visited the east part of #idad Bogré 
and z#idéads Sibganj, Shdridkdndf, and Sherpur. He reported that the 
failure of the cropsin the east and south of the District was decidedly 
more serious than to the west. A certain amount of importation was 
meanwhile taking place by way of the river Ddéokobd, which was 
estimated at about 1200 mans of rice and 1800 mans of paddy in 
one week, The estimated out-turn of crops in the parts visited by 
the Deputy-Collector was—dman, three-sixteenths of a full crop; 
roustard, eleven-sixteenths ; sesamum, nine-sixteenths ; mdséaldi, five 
sixteenths ; Afesdri, five-sixteenths; meaérr, five-sixteenths. In the tract 
of country visited by him, the people in parts of Shdridkdndi were 
eating the dus rice of 1873, and in all the other *Adnds the dman rice 
of 1872. In the part visited by the Sub-Deputy-Collector, almost all 
the people were eating the surplus of the dmen rice of 1872, and some 
had begun the dwan of 1873. The Collector continues: “The 
following shows the estimated stocks in hand:—Stocks held by 
saminddrs, 97,000 mans; by mahdjans, 71,000 mans; by rayats, 
soo,000 mans. The amount required for the population for home 
consumption for one year is roughly estimated at 5,000,000 mans, 
hence we have nothing available for exportation. This is a large 
rice-producing District, and the people of all classes (including 
many of the seminddérs) are accustomed to store rice for their 
own use and for sale, As a rule, they keep in hand for 
themselves from the dmen harvest an amount sufficient to last 
until the next supply of dws comes in, This District in ordi- 
nary years exports largely, upwards of 6oo,000 mans at a rough 
estimate, On the whole, 1 consider that although there will pro- 
bably be distress, perhaps somewhat severe distress, in parts of this 
District, yet at present there are no reasonable grounds for antici- 
pating famine. The demand for labour will probably be consider- 
able in the tracts where the crops have failed ; and pressure may 
be anticipated about the beginning of March, when the stock 
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of this year's dwan rice may become scanty. Seven relief roads, 
including feeder roads, have been projected. There has been 
a good deal of demand for labour in Bogra #4dad, which has 
been supplied in a great measure by work afforded by the 
municipality, who have resolved to fill up a number of unsightly pits 
within the town limits, a work which will probably be most bene- 
ficial to the health of the town. Some persons applying for work 
have been employed on sanctioned road-work near the town. This 
early demand for labour in Bogrd fidnd is in a great measure, I 
understand, due to the fact that a large number of the rays in this 
thdnd are accustomed to work as reapers, &c., and find their usual 
occupation gone in consequence of the failure of crops. I con- 
sider it advisable to import 1¢,o00 mens of rice, ani store it at 
Dhupchadnchia as a precautionary measure, and to encourage the 
people. We have good points for importation by water into this 
District ; on the east, at or near Chandanbdsid on the Ddokobd; 
south, at Jorgdichha near Khdnpur; west, at Naugdon. These com- 
munications are not liable to interruption; and there is no fear of 
our not having sufficient transport for the supplies we may 
demand.” 

About four months later, on the 234d March 1874, the following 
was the position of the District :—‘“ Prices are rising, and at certain 
of the marts have risen so high that I shall probably soon open 
some storehouses of Government rice, for sale to the labourers on 
relief works. This rise in price may be taken as indicating a certain 
amount of scarcity insupplies, At Sultdnganj 1500 mans, Dhupchdn- 
chid ro,coo' mans, Hili yooo mans, Buriganj 4600 mans, Kichak 
3600 mans, Bogrd 1100 mans, have been reported as in the hands of 
traders and petty dealers up to about the arst instant The cutting 
of the mustard crop has been finished, and a seven-eighths out-turn 
has resulted. A twelve or thirteen-sixteenths crop of sugar-cane, 
which has not yet been completely reaped, is estimated. Other cold- 
weather crops, such as malar and AAesdri, are reported as fair. I 
still trust, without wishing to express a too confident opinion, that 
"we may escape actual famine; but no doubt the condition of the 
people requires careful watching, a plentiful supply of labour as near 
at hand as possible, and charitable relief to a certain extent. Steps 
have been taken to attain these objects. The relief meeting was 
held on the 18th, and a total of Rs. 1190 was subscribed or promised. 
We have also received a liberal grant of Rs. 5000 from the Central 
Committee at Calcutta, and are thus well supplied with money. 
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I am aware of no cases of misery or starvation calling for special 
report. Help has been given to incapable persons in need.” . 

Sik RicHaRD TempLe’s Misuter.—About the middle of March 
Sir Richard Temple visited the District. His minute, , dated 
Dindjpur, March 16, 1874, gives a succinct description of the 
state of affairs:— Having visited Bogrd District, and marched 


through some of the worst parts of it, I have to record the ~~ 2 


following observations. The soil of the District is divided (like “ 
that of Dindjpur and Rangpur) into two main categories— 
pad, light or sandy, and Addr, or clay. The District is separated 
into ‘two parts by the river Kardtoyd (an affluent of the Brahma- 
‘ putra), The &hidr soil prevails on the western side of the 
Kardtoyd river, and the ga/f on the eastern side. The crops on the 
palit soil are chiefly rice; and of other products, sugar-cane, wheat, 
pulses. The crops on the 44idr-soil are almost entirely rice; there 
is also the well-known mulberry cultivation, but that is limited to 
the vicinity of the town of Bogré. The deficiency of rain affected 
the &4i¢r much more than the gaff soil. The rice failed more com- 
pletely on the £4idr; and that having failed, hardly anything else 
remained ; whereas on the gaff soil the rice failed to a much less 
extent, and there were other crops which have turned out well. In 
the &/zdr the yield of rice was from one-eighth to one-fourth ; in 
the gai, from three-eighths to one-half. The consequence is, that 
about half the District is distressed, while the other half is fairly well 
off, The distressed parts consist mainly of the Aidnds of Bogrd 
and Khetlal, with portions of tkdéads Pdnchb{bi, Sibganj, Sherpur, 
and Adamedighi. 

“T have had the advantage of consulting Bébu Médhub Chandra 
Maitra, the Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, who has had long experi- 
ence of the District, and is highly recommended to me by the 
Relief Commissioner and the Collector as a valuable witness. 
He thinks that there will be much distress until the middle of 
Angust next, As it is important to record the views of a 
well-informed native gentleman, who maintains his opinion on 
cross-examination, I will give the substance of the Bdbu’s opinion. 
He would estimate the number of persons who would need 
assistance from Government in some shape or another as fol- 
lows: — Khetldl, 75 per cent. of the population, or 28,974 
persons; Bogra,. 75 per cent. or 164,619 persons; Sibganj, 30 
per cent., or 17,714 persons; Panchbibi, 30 per cent., or 20,142 
persons; Badalgachhi, 5 per cent, or g185 persons; Sherpur, 
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26° per cent, or 18,509 persons; total, 259,143. He thinks 2 
that the full number should be taken from sth April to rsth« *% 


July; half the number from 15th March to rsth April, and from: Pe 
rsth July to 15th August; whilst a quarter should be taken for=! 
the four months from sth August to 15th December. Ifthe assist. .2 


ance of Government were given in the shape of rice, then, at the ~~ 
rate of three-quarters of a ser (14 lbs.) per head per diem, the total | 
would come to 728,790 mans. But he considers that for the most |: 
part the assistance need not be given in rice, but rather in money; 
either as wages on public works or as advances. The reason is, that 
though there isa serious deficiency of grain in the District, still supplies 
_are drawn from the Districts of Pabnd and Rajshdh{ on the south, 
_ and Maimansinh (across the Brahmaputra) on the east. The large 
“traders are not importing from distant Districts, because the high 
prices prevailing elsewhere preclude the hope of profit; but petty 


dealers and other persons are continually obtaining supplies in small ©.‘ 
quantities, The stocks of the District itself, known as white rice; ©” 
are probably approaching exhaustion; but the rice of neighbouring 3 
Districts, known as red rice, is seen in the market. Such is the ©.” 


. Badbu’s opinion ; and he was not at all shaken on cross-examination. 
Looking to all these considerations, the Bibu thinks that 150,00 


eae * : ‘quans, to be imported by Government, will suffice, but that nothing 
short of this will be adequate. 


The Collector, Mr Kelly, would admit the value of the Bébu’s 


Bars re Opinion, but looking to all the circumstances of the District— os 


to its facilities for communication, to its prosperity in ordinary... : 
years, and to its probable means of bearing up against scarcity 
—seemed to be strongly of opinion that the §o,con mans 
already provided by Government would suffice. The Relief 2 
Commissioner, Mr Robinson, thinks that the percentages of persons 
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who may need assistance, as taken in the Bdbu's estimate, are.“ 


too high, He would make the following estimate as regards the 
number :—ZAdads Khetlil and Bogrd, population 258,123; pro- 
portion to be relieved at worst, 77,500: Sibganj, Bddalpdchhi, 
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Panchbibi, and Sherpur, population 175,243} proportion to -be' a 


relieved at worst, 35,000; or a total population of 112,500 to be 
relieved. Of these, he calculates that one-fourth, £2, 28,125 persons, | ~' 
. will require food for three months, which at half a ser per head per: : 
diem, amounts to 31,5900 mans; one-half, £4, 56,250 persons, for 
“two months, at the above rate, 42,240; the whole, for two months, 
at the same rate, 84,360; total, 158,190, or, in round numbers, 


* 
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160,000, or at three-fourths of a ser per head per diem, 240,000 mans. 
Fis recommendation is, that Government should provide 160,000 
mans, He considers that the circumstances of the District have 
grown worse since his last visit ; that due allowance has been made 
for facilities of communication, and other favourable circumstances, 
in his determination of the percentage of persons who may need 


help ; and that the quantity, as shown in his estimate, ought to be © > 


supplied. He considers that money aid on a very large scale would 
cause an excessive rise of prices, and so produce fresh complications ; 
therefore he is for affording aid largely in the shape of food. 

“I consider, having regard to all the circumstances, that 240,000 
mans ought to be provided for this District, of which 50,000 
mans have been already ordered, leaving tgo0,coo mans -remain- 
ing. Outof the se,coo mans ordered, 20,000 mans have arrived. 
No time should be lost in bringing up fresh supplies, as the 
amount in hand is small as compared with the extent of possible 
distress. ‘The grain is brought by steamer on the Brahmaputra to a 
point near Naukhild, east of Bogré town; itis thence conveyed by 
carts into the interior of the District. The carts now employed are 
few: under 300. I have asked the Relief Commissioner to instruct 
the Collector to collect additional carriage, inasmuch as carts are 
available in numbers in Bogrd District. The prices in the District 
are not dear comparatively—12 and 13 sers of rice for the rupee. 
The people seem to complam very much of the range of prices; the 
reason assigned is, that they are accustomed to very cheap prices in‘ 
ordinary years. During my visit, the following seven relief circles 
were determined to be administered by sub-committees :—Eogrd, 
EKhetldl, Sibganj, Dhupchanchid, Burlganj, Gohdail, Hili. I found a 
large relief road under construction through the heart of the dis- 
tressed tracts, Several branch roads have been projected. The 
gomber of relief labourers is upwards of 5000; the rate of wages 
three duads (g4d.) perdiem. These people are at present paid in cash: 
T have requested the Relief Commissioner to have them paid in grain, 
whenever he may think ft. The Collector was in doubt whether 
the construction of tanks could be regarded as a relief work. I told 
him that it certainly could ; that he should raise as much in subscrip- 
tions as possible, but that in every case of urgency he should com- 
mence the work at once. ‘There are many places suitable for the 
commencement of such useful works. I have not thought it neces- 
sary as yet to authorise the sale of Government grain (under the 
rules) at any of the depéts of this District. A large multitude of 
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raeyats came into the station of Bogré on the day of my visit, and 


clamoured for relief or for advances. I was informed that this agi-) = : 


tation had been going on for some days. Some of the complaints 


were doubtless exaggerated, but many of the men seemed to ha: fee 
really in need. The grain merchants of the District have not applied. «9 


for advances from Government for the purpose of obtaining rice. 
from adistance ; nor was I able to hear of any sawinddrs who had 7s 


done anything noteworthy for the assistance of their tenantry.” 
‘ImrorTation oF Grain.—On the 6th April the following arrange- 
ments for transport and storehouses of Government prain had been 
effected :—"' The reports received show importation of 11,000 mans 
of rice from Pdbnd, Dacca, and Maimansinh Districts by way of the 
Déokoba and Bangali rivers ; 600 mans of rice and 500 mans of paddy 
from Rajshdhi by carts. Now that the very considerable increase of 
rgo,ceo mans of rice has been ordered to Bogrd in addition to our 


previous allotment, I am unable to say that our means of transport =: 


are sufficient. We have more than 600 carts at work, which nearly, if 
not quite, exhausts our resources. Pack bullocks and. ponies have 
been called for from all police stations, those sent in having been 
found unfit, and returned. The Sherpur police have also been 


*stold to send small boats to take rice from Bogrd to Sherpur. I. 
‘> hhave also asked the Commissioner of the Division to have s0,c00 
ans of our allotment sent from Godlandd to Jorgdchhd, whence we 


can convey it in small boats up the Kardtoyd to Bogrd. I have 


es - also written to Nattor and Sirdjganj for more carts; and the Sub- 
>) Daspector of Adamdighi has been directed to buy and obtain carts 


from Nattor. We might, perhaps, be able to utilise some of our road 


labourers as transport coolies, and I will see what can be done in _ 


this respect. If the Government or the Relief Commissioner could 


send a supply of carts or other efficient means for transport from: 
elsewhere, no doubt we could distribute our supplies more quickly; one 


six hundred more carts would not be too many. Meanwhile we 
must get on as best we may; and as the District is small, when the 
rice is once landed at Shohdgipdra, we could, in case of need, send 
sufficient for immediate wants to any part of the District from thence 
without much delay. In addition to places of storage previously 


reported upon, new storage-room has been ordered at the following: i 
places :—Bogrd, Dhupchdnchid, Ehetldl, Panchbibf, Hilf, Gohdil, - 


Sondmukhi, Madhupur, Gdyébdndd4, Durg4pur, Duredhdt, and 
Jamirbarid, in order to accommodate the increased supplies ordered. 


‘The amount of food-grain reported as received up to the 4th April 
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1874 is 49,729 mans, The only food-grain as yet distributed has 

been 150 mans sold for Rs. 500 on account of charitable relief 
purposes,” 

PROGRESS OF ScaRcity.—During April and May the scarcity in- 

creased, but not in any very alarming degree. In no part of the 


correspondence about this time do I find anything approaching ~~ 
famine described, or the word famine used. There was undoubtedly °. 
considerable pressure felt in the backward parts of the District, such «~~ 


as the police division of Pdnchbibi and the western jungle tracts of 
Sherpur. In the villages of the latter, the price of rice at the end of 
May reached 17s. per hundredweight, and at the same time was in— 
no part of the District cheaper than 12s, per hundredweight, the 
ordinary rate not being more than 35. od. to §s. per hundredweight. 
The following report of the Collector, dated the ist June 1874, 
describes the position when the scarcity was at its worst :—“I 
have travelled a good deal in the interior during the fortnight, 
and from ocular observation I am in a position to say that in 
no place which I visited was the condition of the country or the 
people such as to cause very great anxiety; although, undoubtedly, 
the great price of food must have inflicted hardship and. some 
hunger on.the very poor. The price of food everywhere is high, as 
will be seen from the following quotations, which represent almost 
accurately the ddsdr rates down to this day, giving the number of 
pakkd sers per rupee at which rice was selling during the last fort- 
night:—Eogrd town, 94 to rof sers; Dhupchdnehid, 10} serv; 
Panchbibi, 9 se-s; Khetldl, 103 sers; Sherpur, 74 sers,; Sibganj, 9g 
to rod seve. Notwithstanding the great dearness, which must. cause 
pinching to very many, I cannot say that I anywhere observed upon 
the persons of the people signs of hunger or of deficient sustenance, 
Men, women, and children have an appearance of being sufficiently 
nourished. Everywhere the village ddsdrs were adequately supplied 
with food, although at very high rates. The Adér are great institu- 
tions In Eastern Bengal; and on Adf days one may see almost the 
whole of the population of the neighbouring villages congregated either 
for business or pleasure. Wherever I have been, I have found the 
people, with few exceptions, in their usual state, although it is uni- 
versally said that if Government had given no help there would have 
been great distress. .Nowhere have I observed any general depres- 
sion. The Ads are very fairly supplied: with nce and other food- 
grains, There is certainly no difficulty in getting food for any one 
who has money to buy it. The very poor must be straitened, but 
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measures for their relief are in full operation, and they have not been ee 


slow to take advantage of them. 


©The state of the country has been further ameliorated by a 





most propitious rainfall of a total of about 4} inches, which ex — 
tended over three days of last week, and seems to have been very “ 7) 


. general throughout the District. The young plants of the dus crop, ae 
both in the £Aéér and fa/f lands, were beginning to look a little 
parched from the long drought which had prevailed before, and un: = 
doubtedly the crop would have been very considerably damaged had ~ 
this drought lasted for five days longer. But the bounteous and 
ample rainfall has removed all danger, and there is every probability. ~ 


of the people securing a bumper dvs harvest in the month of August, 
This will vastly improve the condition of large tracts of the Dis- 


= trict, and will increase the food supply of the whole. In those ~~ 
portions of the District where there is no dws, and they are exten.¢ 5 
sive, it is to be feared that high prices will continue to prevail, ee 


The minor crops are also doing well, Jute, mulberry, sugar-cane, 
pee and sesamum are promising. The dere rice and the pulse called 
i mughaldi have been cut, and have yielded upon the whole an 
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ate >; average weight of grain.” : S 
4°) Revier Worxs—*The works under the Executive Engineer ©) = 
hae jumber 40, and consist of 18 roads and 22 tanks; and I find that es 
ae «vig the fortnight ending 16th May 1874, labourers were engaged = 
ae “en-every One of them. The total daily average of these labourers ye 
is for the fortnight ending the 16th May is as follows :—Men, 9455 ; Be 
oe Bs women, 13,513; children, 14,179; total, 37,147. On the 16th of *)) 
"May, work had ceased in 18 out of these 40 roads and tanks, TI “aid 


much fear that the recent heavy rain and the near approach of the 9% 
rainy season will compel us to stop our tank works before any of ae : 
them are finished, One of the great features in these relief works: 
is the small number of able-bodied labourers seen upon them, pee 


and the crowds of women, generally old, and children. The piece Bet 


! _ system is applied to the able-bodied men, and not to the women 





and children, who may be found squatting in thousands along the — ey 
roads, and engaged, when they are doing anything, in gently tap- =; 
ping the surface of them with bamboo -sticks,. The little work ae tk 


they do is useful, for it smooths the tops of the embankments 


“\<\ayhich the able-bodied have thrown up. Although we cannot 


“apply the piece-work system to women and children, it seems very ~: 
desirable that we should make them work a little more then they =”: 


~ have hitherto done. They will be divided into convenient gangs. 
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Rach’ pang will have a “gertain length of road, well within their, 
strength, daily measured off to smooth by the operation of tapping, 


and will be required to do that daily task. It is, however, awork 
of great difficulty to organise these swarms of women and children. I. ~ 


have given orders that, in introducing the daily task, no great pressure a 


or compulsion is to be used. Mr Clay, C.5., hae been engaged | in. 2 


turning the feeblest of the old women off the works, to the number ~ i 


of 2802. Each old woman got 20 sers of rice, and was sent with It 


off the roads into her village, This form of weeding will be con- nee 


tinued. The good promise of the dus rice has induced the native 
merchants who were holding on for higher prices in case of its failure 
to open their stores.” 

ConcLUsION oF THE DisrrEss.—On the a7th July the Collector 
was able to report that the scarcity was substantially at an end. 
“Byer since I came to the District,” he says, “it has been my 
good fortune to report to the Government, fortnight after fortnight, 
that the state of the country was getting better and better; that 
the condition of the people was improving; that the rainfall had 
been propitious; that the season was favourable; that the growing 
crops were all that could be desired; that all the ddsdrs were 
well supplied with fgod-grains; and that the price of rice was 
steadily falling everywhere. ‘This fortmight has been no exeep- 
tion to the favourable aspect which has characterised its prede- 
cessors. The singularly seasonable nature of the weather has 
continued. As in previous fortnights, the rain fell just when it was 
wanted; so in this one, we have had a most propitious sunshine, 
which has conferred great benefits upon the country by ripening the 
dus, and permitting the people to hurry on the transplanting of the 
dman crop. Very great progress has been made with the latter 


i. operation. The seed time and the transplanting time have been 


alike favourable. Everywhere the rayats may be seen in their fields 
from morning to night, and the surface of the country is getting 
gradually covered with plantations of dwan rice. A considerable’ 
tract in the east of this District towards Dhanot, Madhupur, and 
Sharidkdnd{, was inundated by the overflowing of the large rivers 
which intersect that region. The damage which this inundation 
would have caused was very materially lessened by the fact that be- 
fore ithappened much of the dwshad become ripe and the rayats had 
cut it, Some of the dus was spoiled, and the planting of the dman 
will be retarded, That much general injury has not been inflicted is 
clear, from the fact that clean rice is now selling in that part of the 
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country at 18 gaééd sers the rupee. There have, however, been cases 


of individual hardship, where persons who had been inipoverished ~~ 


by the previous scarcity lost all their crops. These men were re- 


lieved by loans of Government grain. The fall of prices, which hag. 


characterised all previous fortmights since the rst of June, has also 
been a prominent feature in this one. The following figures, giving 
the number of pated sers of rice per rupee, speak for themselves, 
and show a very marked improvement in the food supply of the 
country :-—Bogra, 12 to1s sers; Slbganj, 15 to 17 serv; Khetlil, 12 
to 134 ses; Sherpur, 14 to 20 sees; Adamdighi, 12 to 14 sens; 
Pdnchbfbl, 1a sers. The cutting of the dvs is just beginning, and 
the earlier species of that rice have already appeared in the markets. 
The greater part of this crop is still uncut, but is rapidly approaching 
Maturity. When this, too, gets into the market, the prices of food 


will fall lower still, I should not be surprised if they fell to 20 


pasted sers for the rupee, which ts also the opinion of a very intelligent 
maadian. It has been a very marked feature in the ddsdrs for some 
weeks past that large quantities of old rice, the produce of the last 
dean crop, are being offered for sale. These are the stores which the 
better classes of people were holding for use, in the event of the dus 


failing and the scarcity continuing. Dealers also, who had been 
ak holding on for higher rates, have been alarmed by the prospect 
ibe Ot perpetually falling prices, and are now placing their stocks of old 
rice in the markets, For some time past, relief works have been 


gradually contracted, some of them have been shut up altogether, 
and a process of weeding out and discharging inefficient labourers 


has been persistently but cautiously pursued. Our numbers, which: 
stood at a daily average of 37,147, as reported in my fortnightly — 


narrative of the rst June, have been gradually diminished by these 
means till they stood at the daily average of 16,371 on the Sth 


July. During the whole of this period the works were managed with: 


the smallest possible expenditure of cash. I introduced grain pay- 
ments with all the despatch I could, and for weeks past the labourers 
have been paid in this way. I added in the last narrative that pre- 
parations had been matured for closing the works altogether. 
These preparations have, during this fortnight, been carried into 


- complete effect; and I am now in a position to report that 
every relef work under the Executive Engineer has been finally 


closed. There can be no doubt that the 16,371 people who were 
still upon these works on the 6th of this month belonged to the 
most destitute classes—to those classes who had been impoverished 
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in the greatest degree by the scarcity, and the great dearness of pro- 
visions which has prevailed now for many months. .The whole of 
them were living from hand to mouth. Among other grounds which 
I had for concluding that these people were in most abject clr 
cumstances, I may mention that when I was closing works in 


previous fortnights, troops of them who were turned off came into: ©" 


Bogrd, and assured me that if they were turned off the works. 


they did not know how they could obtain a livelihood. . Being Big Rake 


well aware of the great anxiety of the Government that all. 
destitute persons should be relieved, and that the local officers 
should be most careful to see that no one in their Districts 
should perish from starvation, I was naturally solicitous that, in 
shutting up relief works by which tens of thousands had been sup- 
ported for many months, everything should be done towards secur- 
ing that this very delicate measure should be carried out with the 
least possible hardship to those who were affected by it. Large 
numbers of aged men and women were among our labourers. 
There was nothing before me to show that they had not been forced - 
upon the relief roads by dire necessity, The Relief Commissioner, 
being anxious that nothing should be left undone to ensure their 
safety, thought they might each receive on dismissal a three months’ 
supply of food.” 

Cost oF RELIEF.—By the middle of September relief had ceased 
to be given, except in very rare instances. The following is a 
return of the fortnightly expenditure of grain, derived from the 
Collector's reports. Total grain consumed in the District up 
to the 2d May 1874, 488 mans (274 mans bemg equal to one 
ton, English weight); total grain expended in the fortnight 
ending the 16th May, 6773 mans; in the fortnight ending the 
goth May, 8636 mans; in the fortnight ending the 13th June, 
13,702 mans; In the fortnight ending the 27th June, 17,164 mens ; 
in the fortnight ending the 11th July, 32,488 mans ; in the fortnight 
ending the 25th July, 46,641 mans; in the fortnight ending the &th 
August, 39,040 mans; In the fortnight ending the 22d August, 
‘32,404 mans; In the fortnight ending the 5th September, 29,650 
mans, Of which amount 26,293 mans were sold wholesale to 
merchants from Rajshahi; in the fortnight ending the roth 
September, 3674 mans; im the fortnight ending the 3d October, 
2494 mans: total grain expended for purposes of relief, 213,264 
mans, On the sth October the last fortnightly narrative was sub- 
mitted. It gives in an appendix the following details of expenditure 
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on Telief, which, although they had not undergone the careful audig = 
ing that they are at present (May 1875) receiving, may be taken ag hee 
approximately correct :—Relief roads and works, “27,832, 16s. od. a 
transport of Government grain, 412,670, ros. od.; establishmentand . ~~” 
salary, “2859, 28. od.; storage and construction of storehouses, <4) 


4619, 6s. od; loans to saminddrs, £4717; advances to rayads, 
£118, 6s. od. ; construction of officers’ houses, 120; relief works 
under relief officers, #,1000; packages and incidentals, “73, 18s. od. : 
permanent advance, “200; miscellaneous, 152, 8s. od. ; total ex- 
penditure, #/50,363, 8s.od, It must be remembered, in calculating 
the entire cost of relief in Bogrd District, that the above total 
is exclusive of the cost of the Government and locally-purchased 
grain, and the carriage of the former by rail from Calcutta to God- 


“, Jandd and by steamer or country boats to the landing stations, the 
“chief of which were Shohdgipdrd and Chandanbdsid, near the old 
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police station of Naukhild; Jonkd on the Nagar, in the Nattor Sub- 








division of Rajshahi, eighteen miles south of Bogrd town; and ae 
Sirdjganj. These two items of expenditure were very heavy, but I. "= 


have no means of accurately determining them. They may roughly 


be put down at £70,000, so that the total cost of relief in this Dis.” ig 


oe trict did not fall short of £120,000. A special report by the Comp- 2 


Ses “troller-General, Scarcity and Relief Branch, dated the rsth April 
-.. .9875, gives the following memorandum showing the quantity of grain : 
2). despatched and received in Bogrd District for relief purposes: 
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Despatches into the District:—From Godlanda to Shohdgipard, 
163,099 mans; from Calcutta, direct by steamer to Shohdgipdrd, 
45,646 mans; total Government grain, 238,755 mans. Sirijganj te 


Bogrd, 5274 mans; Godlandd to Jonkd, 5904 mans; Godlandd to | = 
Chandanbasia, 5156 mans; total locally-purchased grain, 16,334 B ei 
PILE; grand total of prain despatched, 256.079 mans. Acknowledg- : ue 
ments of receipt :—At Shohdgiparé from Godlandd, 162,035 mans, ee 
at Shohdgipdré from Calcutta direct, 75,092 mans; at Bogrd from: ~ 
Sirdjeanj, 5263 mans; at Jonkad from Godlandd, 58c1 many; a 


Chandanbdsia from Godlandd, 5042 mans; total receipt, 253,283 — 
mans. The deficiency of 1796 mans is made up by ro72 mans 
lost in a storm on the Erahmaputra, and 724 mans wastage in 
transit. 

Roaps anD Mgans oF CommunicatTion.—The roads are all of plain: 





earthwork, none of them being metalled. The old road running north’ ee 


and south through the whole length of the District, on the west side of. 
the Kardtoya, is interesting as being one of the oldest, so far as our 
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‘present knowledge goes, in this part of Bengal. | It now runs up to 
- Rangpur, and towards the south bends south-east to Sirajganj. In 
the old Dutch map of Van den Eroucke it is part of the great military 


road of the Musalmdns from R4mpur Beauleah, and passed through — 

the present District of Pdbnd near Haridl, then through Sherpur, 

called “Ceerpoor Mirts,” and then through “Tessiadin,” which ° 

has lately been identified as Chdndnia, near Sibganj, at one time >” 
a great commercial centre. The strange addition of “ Mirts” to - ae 


Sherpur is our surest means of recognising this old town ; as we learn 
from the A{n-{-Akbar{ that it was called Sherpur Murchd, to distin- 
guish it from Sherpur Daskdhanid, in the police division of Diwdn- 
ganj in the Maimansinh District. In Major Rennell’s Bengal Atlas 
dated 1781, another old military road is to be found, which, however, 
has now disappeared. It came from the old capital of Gaur, and in 
this District passed through Jamdlganj, Ehetlal, and Sibganj. In 
the later days of the Muhammadan Empire, Sibganj seems to have 
taken the place as an important military centre which was before 
- held by Gordghdt. It was not itself fortified, but was even as late 
as Rennell’s time connected directly with the forts of Fathipur- 
gath and Durgdhdtdgarh. TRennell’s Atlas gives several other roads 
diverging from it, most of which have been since lost ; one to Dindj- 
pur, a second to Gordghdt, and another to Gobindgan) and Chilmari. 
After the English occupation, and before Bogrd became a District 
head-quarters, all these roads were allowed to fall into decay. Little 
was done till about 1835, when the Dindjpur road was commenced. 
As late as January 1874 the new map of the District issued from the 
office of the Surveyor-General gave only the following roads, which, 
with their length and annual expense of repair, were returned to me 
by the Collector in'r872:—(z) The Rangpur Road, seventeen miles 
long, costingannuallyfor repair £2, 16s. rod. a mile. (2) The Dinajpur 
Road, ending in this District at Nd4ydhdngar, 52 miles, total cost of re- 
pair, £86, 4s.od. (3) The Rajshdhi Road, ending in this District at 
Rapihar, 14 miles, total cost of repair, £32. (4) The Dhupchanchid 
Road, entirely within the District, 12 miles, total cost of repair, £117, 
8s, od. (5s) The Sirdjganj Road, ending in this District at Simabart, 
twenty-two miles, costing for repair, 6s, 11d. per mile. (6) The Sibgan) 
and Mahdsthdn Road, entirely within the District, 6 miles long, and 
maihtained ata yearly cost of 10. (7) Small Station Roads, amount- 
ing in all to ten miles in length, and kept up at a cost of £26. The 
Surveyor-General’s map shows another road, running eastward from 
Bogrd4 town to the bank of the Brahmaputra beyond the police sta- 
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“tion of Shdridkdndi. This was, however, only a large cart-track, and. ve 


is not returned by the Collector. 


In 1874 came the scarcity which has been descnbed at’ length, cae 


The principal form of relief then given was supplied by the making” 


of roads, the labourers being the indigent population capable af 


performing work. The scarcity was most felt in the west of the ©. 
District, where the crops on the A4idr lands had been quite unable 3 ae 
to stand the drought; and chiefly in the south-west, where the dman 


rice, which suffered most, is the only crop. In these quarters 
new roads are most numerous. Between February and September 
1874, the earthwork on fifteen was thrown up. ‘The total mileage 
of these roads, which are of an average width of sixteen feet, is 


137 miles. Besides this, a large part of the earthwork of the North- 


etn Bengal Railway, which runs for 39 miles through this District, 


>was completed during the same period. Since then the whole of.” 
the railway embankment has been finished, and most of the new ° = 


roads have been dressed and finished. ‘The latter were constructed 


principally with the object of uniting the most important parts of aa 


the District with the new line of railway. The following is a short 


description of them, their termini, the country through which they * 


run, and the traffe they are expected to promote :—(1)} From Dhup- 


in : ‘‘chanchid to Sitéhér Railway Station, oé Adamdi{ghi, thirteen miles 
“long. This road lies entirely within the limits of the police division 
of Adamdighi, which, as the largest tract exporting fine rice, may 


be expected to use the railway for that trade. Dhupchdnchid, the 


centre of the hide trade, might also send its hides down direct to 92 - 


Calcutta, instead of by the present circuitous route wé Dacca. 


(2) Dhupchdnchié to Bogrd Civil Station, twelve miles long; this 
is the old road raised and nearly re-made, and completes the com-’- 


munications between the District head-quarters and the railway, 





Treasure will be sent to Calcutta by this route. The whole length |) 2307 


of the road to the railway is twenty-five miles, as returned by the 2 %)-- 
Executive Engineer. (3) Bogrd to Shdridkdnd{f. Of this road, which - 
is twelve miles long, only seven miles to Nischintipur have been com- 


pleted. The country further to the eastward is low and difficult. (4) 
Bogrd to Naukhild. Ont of a total of eighteen miles, only six miles to 
Dhord have been made. This road, like the last, 1s intended to facili- 
tate communications with the rich jute country in the east, in which 
direction also the greater part of the dws rice is grown. (5) From Sul- 
tdnganj to Ildhiganj, sixteen miles long. The former village is a 
stall market on the Sherpur road and on the bank of the Kardtoyd, 
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two and a half miles south of Bogrd. The road runs eastward through 
the Bogra police.division to dhiganj, which is the largest market on 
the Nagar, and passes on its way through the lesser markets of Sdbrul, 
Malancha, and Durgapur, (6) From Sultdnganj to Nasipir, six miles 
long. This is asouth-eastern continuation of the lastroad. It crosses 
the Kardtoyd at Chdchditard market, a place of considerable trade. It 
also does something to open up the east of the District. (7) Dhup- 
chanchié to Gopindthpur, nine miles long, opens up an important 
rice-producing tract. (8) Gopindthpur to Khetldl, six miles long, is a 
continuation of the above road to the north-east. (9) Khetldl to Hat- 
shahr, four miles long, branches off from the Dindjpur road. (10) 
Burigan} to Sibganj, five miles long, brings these two important 
markets into connection. (11) Durgdhdt to Nungolahdt is a cross- 
road between the Dhupchdnchid and Dindjpur roads, uniting these 
two markets. (12) Sherpur to Gohdil unites the police centre with 
the outpost, and connects the traffic on the two large roads upon 
_ which they he, (13) Matddhdlf to Pirgachhd, five miles long, is a 
branch of the Rangpur road on the east of the Kardtoyd. (14) 
Mahasthdn to Sukhanpukwuria, mms due east from the same main 
road, and, though not yet completed, does something towards open- 
Ing up the eastern portion of the District, which before 1874 was 
roadiess. (15) Hili Railway Station to Gorighdt, eighteen miles 
long. Only part of this road is in this District, but it all lies very 
near its northern frontier, and forms an important addition to the 
communications which may be used by the people of Bogra. The 
new roads have cost nearly £30,000. Much, however remains to 
be done in the way of bridging. 

MANUFACTURES are unimportant in Bogra District. Indigo, which 
was formerly largely produced here, has entirely disappeared, being 
pushed out by the great advance in the value of other agricultural 
products. The parts of the District where it flounshed were the 
eastern and southern police divisions. The largest concern was at 
Dhunot on the Mands, which had eight out-factories, The East India 
Company had silk filatures at Sherpur and Nauddpdrd. The Sapurer 
ffiAds, or vernacular History of Bogra,to which I have before referred, 
gives 1808 as the date of the establishment of the latter. The same 
authority states that a sum of »{ 50,000, or five di2Aéz of rupees, was 
yearly distributed in the shape of advances to the rearers of cocootis, 
It also relates that the peculations by the chief native manager or 
diwdn, one Sib Sankar Das, amounted to a quarter of that amount, 
though his salary was only .“.36 a year; and that the other servants 
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ofthe factory embezzled as much more. This state of things con- © 
~ tinted till 1830, when the Resident discovered what was going on, < 
and made the guilty parties disgorge [20,000 in one year. The fag: - | 
"tory establishment then consisted of a diwdén, a saristaddr or head 
clerk, a treasurer, two clerks, one accountant, one Aqwdlddr or sere — 
geant of the guard, sixteen siséAir or soldiers, and about two thousand ~ 
reelers, spinners, assorters, and heads of labour gangs. ‘This factory: :< 
was sold in 1834, when the connection of the Company with silk 
manufacture in the District came to an end. Since then the silk: = 
interest has steadily declined, and the silk now produced is chiefly “ 


for home use. The cocoons are reared principally in the south-west 
of the District and in the Bogrd police division, and are mostly 
exported to the Tdherpur market in Rajshdhf. According to a report 


of the Collector, there was in 1871 only one manufactory in this Dis- 
trict, tiamely, the silk filature of Nauddpdrd, near Bogrd, belonging to 
Mr C. G. Ridge. He has furnished me with the following particu. |, 
lars:—The annual outlay of the filature is about Rs. 45,000 or 4 4500;. 
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and the business gives daily employment to about 212 men. The”: 
factory is situated three miles to the north of Bogrd town, and was’, ~ 


originally built by the East India Company as one of the out-factories, 
?=..)under, I believe, the Commercial Resident at Rangpur. When the 
= Company gave up the monopoly of silk, this factory was purchased by 


‘Rébu Dwadrka Nath Tagore, who sold it to Mr J. C. Abbott and some 


eet other gentlemen, realising, it is said, more than the original purchase 
io.) money by-the sale of the copper basins alone. These gentlemen. 
converted Nauddpdrd into a sugar factory, which they had very soon. ~~ 
to give up owing to losses. The factory then remained closed for ~ 


several years. It was next purchased by Mr Dodgson on behalf of 


a mercantile firm in Germany, and re-converted into a silk factory. 
It continued working for about four years, after which it was again — 
closed, and remained so until 1865, when the present possessor ~ 
began to work. At that time a fair quantity of silk used to be manu.” 
factured by native agency in this District, especially in the neigh- ae. 


bourhood of Shazaddpur and Ganddgram, but the manufacture has 


now almost completely died out. Mr Ridge attributes its decay to : : 
the following causes :—(1) The falling off in the quantity of cocoons. - 


produced, owing to the continued failure of the Jands or crops for ° 
the past two seasons; (2) a considerable increase in the value 
of cocoons, caused principally by purchases of the raw material; 
for the European market. This factory, like others in neighbour-: 
- ing. Districts, has felt the late competition with Chinese as. well. | 
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as French and Italian producers, and stopped working in 1875. 
The native filatures at Shazdddpur, Ganddgrdm, and Shikdrpur 
produce only a coarse thread, which is principally sentto Calcutta 
to be exported to Bombay. Silk-weaving was formerly a flourishing 
trade. There are now only a few families of weavers, who work to 


order. The Palma Christi, or castor-oil worm, thrives in this Dis Ser UFige 
trict, Its silk is of a dark colour, and supplies a very durable: and Hig eo) 


cheap cloth for the poorer classes, 


Paper is manufactured in the villages of Shazdddpur and Majird, : ao 


in Bogra police division. The process of manufacture is as follows: 
—Jute mixed with a certain quantity of lime is placed in water 
for eight or ten days. When a little soft, it is reduced to a thin pulp 
by means of the pounding instrument called a d4en4f. This pulp is 
then washed well in water till the lime is removed, It is afterwards 
put into a vat containing pure water, and stirred about quickly by 
moeans of a stick three feet in length and an inch in diameter. A 
rectangular sieve, made of fine bamboos, and of an area equal to the 
size of the paper intended to be made, is dipped into the vat, and'a 
little of the pulpy matter taken up. The sieve is lifted up-hort- 
zontally, and shaken gently till the pulp is equally distributed. It 
1s then removed from the sieve in the form of a sheet, and placed 
over a plank for a few minutes, in order to let the water dry off. 
This sheet is then stuck up against a shady and dry mud wall, and 
afterwards placed in the sun and thoroughly dried. Placing it 
. immediately in the sun is supposed to iInjureit. After this, a quantity 
of paste made of @#fi~ rice is applied gently over it by means of a 
brush, and the sheet is again dried in the sun. Lastly, it. is tho- 
roughly rubbed with a smooth stone, and is then fit for use. The 
cost of manufacture varies from $4. to 22d. per quire, and. the 
paper is sold at 14d, to x4d. per quire. About sixty-six: hundred- 
weight of fibre is annually used, from which about 32,000 quires 
of paper are prepared. 

CoMMERCE,—There are many centres of active trade both m the 
eastern and western portions of Bogrd District. The main staples 
of export, which are conveyed chiefly to Calcutta, Sirdjganj, and 
. Dacca, are rice and jute. Unrefined sugar and hides are also ex- 
ported in considerable quantities ; and gdajd, mustard, and other oil- 
seeds, and tobacco in a less degree. The imports are salt, piece- 


edods, shoes, leather, brass and bell-metal pots and pans, spices," 


“cocoa-nuts, and castor and cocoa-nut oll. Grain and pulses come 
from Pabnd, and potatoes from Rangpur. The rice trade is in every 
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way the most important in the District. It is estimated by the Cok» 
lector, in his Administration Report for 1872-73, that the rice 
export reaches 600,000 mans, or, roughly, more than 20,000 tong, 
in an ordinary year. Almost all this great traffic is carried on by... 
outsiders, and with capital drawn from other Districts. There is not 
a single great rice merchant in the District who is also a native of | 
it. The leading rice merchant is Shitol Chandra Kundu of Kumdr.. 4) 
khdlf, on the Gordi river, in the District of Nadiyd. Thename of his” 
chief manager, Jagamohan Shaha, is better known in Bogrd. He ig 
said to turn yearly a capital of some .//80,000, and to effect two. 
thirds of the total rice export operations in this District, He hag °°" 
large storehouses at Gordghat, Hilf, Buriganj, S{bganj, Kichak, 
Naudapara, and‘ Sultanganj, which include the largest marts in the «4 
north and centre of the District, The other chief rice markets in’. 
Bogra are Ealitala, Painchbibi, Jamdlganj, Dhupchdnchid, Gokal, == 
Madhupur, Chaipdpur, Sondmukhi, and Adamdighi. The greatest 
market for the sale of the nce produced in Badalgachhi and Adam- - 
‘dighi does not lie in this District, but in Rajshdhf, on the west bank 
of the Jamtnd, and is called Naugdon. The market was formerly 
held on the Hogra side of the river, at the village of Sultdnpur; but 

, the owners of it, Babu Anandandth Chaudhari of Dhupchdnchid 
aud the Raja of Dubalhati in Rajshdhi, quarrelled about the division 

of the market-dues, and the latter set up a new market on his 
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ji aan ee property on the Rajshahi side of the Jamiind. The Rajd’s influ- 


ence soon made the new mart absorb the best part of the trade” 
whilst Sultanpur fell to the grade of a third-class village market, |» 
The Musalmén éefdets or petty brokers of Gobindapur, in the 
Nattor subdivision of the Rajshdh{ District, do a considerable rice: 
business in Bogré. In dman rice they are brokers to a considerable ="; 
extent for the French grain-merchants. They consign hundreds of . 
boatloads of halfcleaned rice to Chandranagar (Chandernagore), on 
the Huglf, where it is properly cleaned, put in bags, and shipped to “7. 
Europe. The greater part of the rice from Bogrd is cleaned and... 
put up in bags before being sent to the European exporters 
in Calcutta, The bags are made from gunny woven in the: 
District, principally by Hindus of the Edpdéli caste. The Gobin-' 
dapur éefdris also have transactions in dws rice, which they carry.” 
down to Chittagong and Bdkarganj. It seems strange that two ~~ 
"such Districts as these, which hold the first place amongst rice . ; 
exporters, should themselves import from other quarters, The 
explanation is, that they produce the finest sorts of rice, and it © 
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is profitable for them to. sell all their own produce, and buy infe 
rior grain for their food supply, A somewhat similar movement of - 
_ gtain takes place within Bogrd District. The coarse dman of the 
eastern sa’? land is found not to stand shipment, as it easily heats ; 
and at the same time the western rice is nearly all drained off for 
exportation. The eastern tract, therefore, has to feed the western. 

Jute is exported by boat to Sirdjganj, whence it is carried to 
Godlanda in the steam-flats of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company: 
or direct to Godlandd, to be taken by train to Calcutta; or, in a few 
instances, the whole way to Calcutta by boat. The Report on the 
cultivation of, and trade in, jute in Bengal, by Bdbu Hem Chandra 
Kerr, gives the following as the principal jute marts and centres in 
the District of Bogrd :—Mathrdpird, Guribhdned, Madhupur, Phul- 
bari, Gosdinbérl, Bdlughdt, Mdkdmtald, Sondtald, Eldngi, Dhunot, 
Mirzdpur, Khdénpur, Sherpur, Gdrinduha, Sondmukhi, Dhupehdn- 
chia, Hili, Sibganj, and Tilakpur. The traffic in sugar is at pre- 
sent one of export, but by far the greater part of the sugar produced, 
‘m Bogrd is retained for local consumption. This trade is oné of . 
the oldest in the District. In 1810, Dr Euchanan-Hamilton found 
large refineries over the whole extent. of the police divisions of 
Panchbibi, Khetlal, and Badalgdichhi He specially mentions that 
the sugar produced in the last tract was the best to be got 
in that part of the country. Refining was carried on with success 
at Damdama, on the Jamiind, down to 1840, About that time 
‘the trade was seriously injured by large importations of a fine 
soft kind of sugar from Mirzdpur in the North-Western Provinces, 
carried on by Kdiyds or Mdrwarf merchants. In 1854, Mr Payter 
reported to the Collector that the average prime cost of sugar 
produced in the District was Ks. 11 a man, or Rs. 14 above the 
quoted price of “best Benares.” His estimate, however, included 
bags and packing charges. He adds—*“ One point in favour of the 
Panchbibi supply is, that when the Company had a depét at that 
place, it was quoted as No. rin the Import Warehouse. It is, in 
fact, a stronger grain than any I know of hereabouts.” The trade 
afterwards became yet worse; and about 1860, all except the most 
ordinary refining for home use was abandoned. It has, however, 
sine. been looking up; and.in 1872, Mr EBignold reported that he 

found considerable transactions in sugar carried on at Jamdlranj. At 
the present time (1875) a sugar refinery has been opened by a Musal- 
man merchant at Damdamd, and exportation to Rajshahi and Mur- 
* shiddbdd is more active than it has been for some years back. 
- ¥OL. VILL. R 
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The hide trade is a growth of the last fifteen years, and 1s, strange to 
say, connected with the revivalist movement amongst the Muhamma- 
dans of this District. Before the Wahébt teaching had found its way 
to Bogrd, all classes of the community, Musalmdns included, preserved 
so much of the caste feelings relating to cattle, and to dead cattle 
especially, that no one could enter on a trade im skins without 
losing caste. At the same time the Chamdrs of the District, whom 
Hindu society recognises as skin-dealers by birth, were so few 
and so poor that they could not start a really lucrative traffic. The 
dead cow or bullock was thrown out on the gobhdgdr, a plot of land 
in each village specially put aside for this purpose, and not one skin 
in twenty was secured, About 1860, however, one Arnir-ud-din 
Khan, of Dhupehdnchid, commenced to trade in skins. He was a 
Wahabi, and was afterwards prosecuted for his connection with the 
jihdd. He employed a number of Dinajpur or Patnd Chamars, who 
were skilled in tanning, and exported halfdresaed hides to Calcutta. 

_At the present time, a great part of this business is transacted by the 
daddies or brokers of Khan Sauddgar, a merchant of Dacca, who send 
the skins they buy in this District to Dacca, to be assorted with 
ekins from other Districts and then shipped to Calcutta, where they 
are sold under the general name of Dacca hides. A single cow's 
hide, undressed and uncured, now sells in Bogrd for from Rs. 1-4 to 
Rs. 1-8, or 28. Gd. to 38. 

The silk trade, which was once the most important in the District, 
has been on the decline since 1840, and has almost died out during 
the last few years. At present, only a little coarse native silk 15 
produced, which is sold at Téherpur matket in Rajshéhi. Down to 
last year (1874), Mr Ridge of Nauddpdré used to prepare silk for the 
European markets. But the low prices which have ruled since 1873 
induced this gentleman to stop manufacturing altogether m 1875. 
Tobacco has never been very extensively produced in Bogra District, 
but some Bogrd merchants speculate largely In Rangpur tobacco. . 

‘‘Umécharn Chaudhari of Jamdlganj, a wealthy Hindu of the Sunri 
or Shahd caste, was one of the first traders to consign it in consl- 
derable quantities to the Calcutta market. He made a large 
fortune by so doing, and purchased a number of estates in the 
west of this District, but still keeps a small tobacco-shop in 
his native village of Jamdlganj. The oil-producing seeds of 
mustard, linseed, and sesamum are exported to Calcutta, princi- 
pally from the market at Phulbérf, which is situated midway 
between the two principal producing tracts, the north-eastern and 
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north-western corners of the District. Oilseeds are also exported 
from Chdihiti on the Bangili, and Gosdinbdérf on the Mands. 
‘Brass vessels of all sorts are imported, chiefly from Rajshdhi 
District, where they are largely made at the village of Kalam on 
the edge of the Chalan 4é2 Much of this traffic is carried on by 
barter, a new vessel being sold for double its weight in old brass. 
Tron was formerly imported from Birbhum, through Murshiddbdd, 
but is now entirely brought from Calcutta. Black pepper, cocoa- 
nuts, and betel-nuts are imported from Dacca and Godlandd. Salt 
is brought up from Calcutta through the Sundarbans by dealers, who 
mostly live near Ehulnd, a Subdivisional town in Jessor. Lac, 
which is used for making female ornaments, is brought from the 
Déarjilmg fard? by the Bhutids, and through Murshiddbdd fom the 
south of Birbhum. 

During my visit to Bogra I saw in the édsdr a travelling cloth and 
carpet merchant. He told me he was a native of Lucknow, and had 
started thence at the beginning of the cold weather. He had visited 
Benares, Patnd, and Monghyr, After arriving at Rajmahal by the 
railway, he had crossed over to the great Kdragold fair im Purniah, 
whence he had pushed on to Dindjpur. In Bogra he had already 
attended the two large mefds or fairs of Gopinathpur and Mahdsthan. 
It was the middle of April when I saw him, and he was then waiting for 
the May fairs in the south of the District. Cotton was once a little 
produced in the north of Bogrd, but the trade in it has quite died 
out. It is doubtful whether the soil of this District is well suited to 
its growth, and the cotton of the North-Westem Provinces is better 
and cheaper. 

In 1872 the Collector drew up a report on the various market 
and mooring dues levied by landholders in this District, which I 
in part condense below. Within the jursdiction of the police divi- 
sion of Bogra there are two principal markets, namely, Nasipur and 
Kalitald, in both of which the vendors of cloth, &c, pay fixed rents 
for their stalls, whilst the sellers of vegetables and other edibles pay 
a fee on each market-day in money or in kind, In the police divi- 
sion of Panchbibi, Hilf and Jamdlganj are the two principal markets. 
In both of these, those who hold stalls pay an annual rent of 2 duads 
per square cubit of land, and others who occupy extra space outside. 
their stalls pay an additional rent of from 4 to 12 dvds per shop. 
From all sellers of vegetables one pice per shop is levied on every 
market-day. The proprietors also collect fees at the rate of 2 aunts 
for every head of cattle, and 1 dvad for every goat sold, In addi- - 
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tion to these, two tolls are levied in the Hilf market, one for the 
maintenance of the sweeper, and another for an idol. These 
are generally raised in kind, some three or four persons, on the 
part of the saminddrs, being appointed to realise them, as well as to 
protect the interests of the persons frequenting the market. There 
are altogether seven principal markets in the police division of 
Shdridkéndi, Annual rents are levied from those who occupy stalls, 
but from other vendors no tolls are exacted other than those raised 
by the sweepers of the market, Brokers, appointed by the landlords, 
receive a commission of a half dad per man from sellers of jute, 
youstard, &c. In Sf{beanj police division the principal markets are 
Sabdaldighi, Burital4, and Kichak, Mooring-dues are levied during 
the rainy season near Kichak market. Within the police division 
of Badalgdcbhi, the principal market is held at Gobarchdpd. It is 
leased out by the proprietors for Ks. 200 or 300 per annum, The 
leaseholders levy 4 d@avds per head of cattle, and 2 devds per goat 
sold, and take from 2 to 4 avmds from general shopkeepers. Tolls 
on fish and vegetables ‘are also exacted in kind. There is another 
market named Itakitd, belonging to a seminddr at Tdherpur in 
Rajshdh{ District, at which a considerable quantity of rice changes 
hands every year. It is leased out for Rs.gi per annum. The 
lessees levy mooring-dues, and exact from hawkers half a ser of rice 
‘for each rupee’s worth sold; whilst sellers pay four dads as Adyad- 
a@drt or weighing-fees per hundred mawvs. There are two rivers, 
the Jamind and Tulsigangd, in this police division, the moorings of 
which are leased out for Rs. 13-8-0, and dues exacted at the rate of 
four dands per full boatload, and two to three daads on a half- 
freighted boat, Besides these, the villagers of Bidlubhard and. Mir- 
zapur levy dues, under the name of @d/ifuyd, from the boats that 
anchor in the Jamuind off these villages. There are but two 
petty markets in the police division of Ehetldl, which are leased 
out to farmers at Rs. rz and Rs. 12 respectively, which sums 
are a fair index of their proceeds, There are five markets in all 
within the jurisdiction of the police division of Adamdichi. In two 
of these, Chdpdpur and Sondmukhi, the landholders collect rent 
from shopkeepers who permanently frequent them. Mooring-dues 
are taken on the nvers near Chdpdpur and Gdéydbandhd, at the rate 
of one to two daadsa boat. The landholders of Sondmukhf exact 
mooring-dues at the rate of from one to four dands, according to the 
size of the boats. ‘The two principal markets in the Sherpur police 
division, Bdradvari and Eling, are leased out by the proprietors at 
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Rs, 551 and Rs. ro4 respectively. Mooring-dues are levied by the 
taminddrs at Baéradwdri, Kdlighdt, Tulsighdt, and Mrigapur, at the 
rates of one to one and a half deads per boat. 

There are two markets in the District for which compensation has 
been allowed to the saminddrs, Pardes and Sabdaldighi; for the former 
Rs. 185-11-3, and the latter Rs. 228-4-3. Both of these Adfr are still 
In existence, Pardes is now known as Thdkurhdt, but the owner of 
it does not levy any kind of toll. From the market of Sabdaldight, 
as I have already stated, the zaminddrs appear to be in the habit 
of collecting dues. The fact that at the time of the Permanent 
settlement there were only two markets for the abolition of transit 
duties in which compensation was given, is considerable evidence 
of the depréssed state of trade im those days, particularly when it is 
remembered that this abolition was a very comprehensive measure. 
The Collector adds, “I beg to observe that the collection of | 
market-dues at very trifling rates is by no means oppressive to the 
people ; indeed, the proceeds often do httle more than pay for the 
Maintenance and cleansing of the markets, and, ] may add, for the 
supervision of the same, The lessee of a Ad? generally keeps a 
register of the cattle sold there, which is a very useful check on 
vendors and protection to purchasers. If any owner levies exces- 
sive fees, a rival Adf immediately springs up in a neighbouring 
samindgari,” 

CAPITAL AND INTEREST.—The capital used in Bogri District for 
large commercial transactions is, as I have already remarked, derived 
from other parts of Bengal. The hoardings of the people of the 
District are employed in the minor operations of trade, and form the 
capital of the numerous small money-lenders. _ A large part of the 
specie which is brought by trade is again taken away, in consequence 
of the greater part of the area of Bogr4 being owned by absentee 
landlords, In this way there is a constant movement of capital up- 
wards from Southern Bengal, which, being expended on the purchase 
of agricultural products, finds its way in the form of rent principally 
into Rajshdht and Dindjpur. The rate of terest vanes according 

to the conditions of the loan. .The ordinary rate on petty loans, 
varying from Rs. ro to Rs. 50, is two pice. or a half dvad in the 
rupee per mensem, which in English accounts would be repre- 
sented by 374 per cent. per annum. . Nor is this the highest limit. 
(Cases occur in which men well known to be solvent have to pay 
as much as 45 and so percent. : This is the case, when the debt 
is likely to be redeemed in a short time. In large transactions, when 
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a mortgage is given upon movable property, the current rate of 
interest is 18 per cent. per annum. If real property, such as 
houses or land, be mortgaged, the rate is more favourable, being 
sometimes as low as 12 per cent. In negotiating a loan, a lien 
on crops is rarely given; and when there is such a condition, 
the borrower does not obtain better terms, as it 15 considered 
that he has nothing else to pledge, and has nothing to depend 
on if they fail. Within the last couple of years, a small banking 
or rather loan association has been formed in Bogra. It firat 
originated with the clerks of the Government offices, but now 
some pleaders and landlords hold'shares. It has been registered 
as a limited company with a capital of “£2000. The amount paid 
up, however, is only “goo. In 1874, I have been informed, a divi- 
dend of 24 per cent. was obtained. 

Income anD Income-Tax.—The only index we have to the value 
of incomes in the Bogra District is the returns obtained during the 
periods in which the Income-tax was in force. In 1862-63 nineteen 
persons were returned as having incomes exceeding #500 a year, 
and fifty-one as having incomes between #100 and “goo, The 
amount of tax realised in that year was #,4537, 165.; which, judging 
from the previous figures, must have been levied mostly from pos- 
sessors of incomes of less than “100 a year. In 1870-91, between 
which period and 1863 there had been the greatest activity in rice 
and jute export, incomes seem to have considerably increased. 
Thirteen persons were returned as having incomes between “1000 
and »,10,000 a year, and one hundred and fourteen persons as 
having incomes of between “(200 and “10c0e ayear. The receipts 

"from the tax in the same year were + 5620, 163., which shows how 
little the increase in large incomes influenced the total amount 
realised. The returns-for 1871-72 show an increase of fourteen in- 
comes ranging from 200 to #1000 a year, but in consequence of 
a diminution in the rate of the tax, the receipts were only 1388, 6s. 

Nrwsparers—The position of the public préss in Bogrd is de- 
scribed as follows, by a native Deputy-Magistrate of the District :— 
“ Very few newspapers are read in the District, the greater part of 
the population being of the rural class. I give below the number 
of newspapers that are subscribed for—imds Fatrief, 6 copies; 
fadian Mirror, 1 copy; Som Pra&kdsh, 2 copies ; Amrila Bdsdr Pa- 
frikd, 6 copies; Suddbh Samachar, 15 copies; Gangd Darsan, 7 copies ; 
Mursiiddidd Patrita, 3 copies; Hindu Ranjfikd, 3 copies: Grdém 
Farid, 2 copies; Saftdatt Saridarsan, 1 copy; Sanrd Sandiu, 2 
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copies ; Education Gasette, 12 copies; Uriyd Pager, 1 copy; Urdu 
GFuide, 3 copies: Desh Aifaithini, 4 copies; Asam Afshir, 1 copy; 
Kangpur Die FPrakdsh, 1 copy; Bartsd! BartabdAd, 1 copy; ai 
Stahr Patritd, 1 copy; Daca Prakdsh, 1 copy; Abald Bandiud, 2 
copies. From the above it would appear that the paper named 
suidikt Samdchdr has the largest circulation of the English papers 
conducted by natives. The Aivdy Patriot has the greatest in- 
fluence. The Jnaian Afirrer, also, has some influence, but not so 
much as the former, Of the vernacular papers, the Sem PrakdrA is 
a leader of public opinion. The Sang Darsan’s opinion is much 
respected and valued. Among its contributors, there are many well- 
educated and highly-respected natives. The paper named Amritd 
Sésér Fatried is also hked by them on account of its sarcastic way 
of writing. The tone of the press is respectful and loyal towards the 
Government, but the writers criticise very roughly the measures of 
which they disapprove.” 

InsTITuTIoNs.—The principal institutions in Bogrd District, besides 
dispensaries and schools, are Musalmdn and Hindu charities for the 
relief of the poor and the celebration of religious rites. The Murdil 
charity, the principal among the former kind, was founded by Tarab 
Alf Chaudhari? a rich Muhammadan gentleman of the village of 
Murdil in the Boord Police Division, who died about eight years ago, 
leaving his entire property, which then yielded a net income of 
Rs. 7500 a year, for charitable uses and works of public utility, In 
1869, of this amount Ks. 3300 were spent in feeding the poor, Rs, 400 
in repairing a mosque, Rs. 1100 in constructing a bathing gAd? 
on the bank of the Kardtoyd in front of the Collector's office, and 
Rs. 1000 In making aroad, <A point of interest is connected with 
the first management of this Musalmdn charity. The founder ap- 
pointed one Abdul Majid to be manager; but as be was a minor, it 
was necessary to find some one to administer the charity during 
his minority. The founder's choice fell on a Hindu gentleman named 
Raghu Nath Muzumddr, who is said to have fulfilled the trust given 
him in a most faithful manner, and entirely in accordance with the 
objects of the charity. There is also a public library in Bogrd, 
which was founded in 1854 by Mr R. H. Russel, the Joint- 
Magistrate, but which had to be closed in September 1873 for 
want of funds. In the fire in May 1853, when the Goverment 
offices were burned down, the raised masonry foundations escaped 
injury. Advantage was taken of these to build the library upon, 
as the new offices were being erected on another site. There were 
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some surplus bricks after the building of the Collectorate, which, 
together with the site, Government made over to the Library Com- 
mittee, It thus happened that the only expense to be covered by 
local subscription was the actual erection of the house, and the 
purchase of minor materials and furniture. The total cost of these 
items of expenditure was #119, 28. od, The Library house was 
completed in August 1854. There are 584 books at present in 
it, of which 500 were presented at various times by Government. 
Of these, 377 are in English, 181 in Bengali, 20 in Urdu, and 6 in 
Persian, When the Library was closed, the nominal subscriptions 
amounted to .1, 165. od. a month, of which only 45. was regu- 
larly paid, the rest being hopelessly in arrear. 

REvenur anp EXPenDITURE.—The total revenue of Bogrd Dis- 
trict in r853—g4, previous to which year there are no records, was 
48,431, 163. to¢d. In 1860-61 1t had risen to “57,744, 45. oc, 
and in 1870-71 to (60,639, 128. ggd. Side by side with this in- 
crease, the expenditure has shown a relatively greater growth. The 
total disbursements for the Civil Administration of the District, in- 
cluding the cost of collecting revenue and the maintenance of police, 
was in 1853-54, 7262, 76. §3d.; in 1860-61, “11,073, 28. od. ; in 
870-71, 414,857, 38 t14d. The main items of éxpenditure, as 
far as they can be derived from existing papers, have been returned 
to me by the Collector, as shown in the tables on the two following 
pages. It must, however, be observed, that these do not give the 
net income or expenditure. Such items as “ Profit and Loss,” “ Re- 
mittances,” “ Notes and Cash,” &c., are mere matters of account. 

PROTECTION OF THE RicatTs or Person anp Property has been 
rendered more effective of late years by the increase in the number 
of Magisterial and Civil Courts. In 1840, which is the first year for 
which records remain, there was only a single Magisterial Court in 
the whole District In 18so, there was still but one Magisterial 
Court and two Revenue Courts. In 1862, the number of Magisterial 
Courts had increased to four, and of Civil Courts, including Revenue 
Courts and the Courts of Deputy-Collectors empowered to try 
rent-suits, to five. In 1869, there were six Magisterial Courts 
and seven Civil Courts. At the present time there are five per- 
inanent Magisterial Courts. Of these, two try cases which a Magis- 
trate of the first class is empowered to decide. A third is officered 
by a Mamistrate with second-class powers, and two others try the 
petty cases which fall within the cognisance of a third-class Magis- 
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trate. There is also a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, consisting of 
eight members, each of whom is invested with third-class powers when 
sitting alone; and any two of whom, when formmg a bench with a 
salaried Magistrate exercising not less than second-class powers, 
have first-class powers. The Civil Courts of the District are repre- 
sented by a Munsifl, oficered by two Munaifs at Bogra having jur- 
isdiction in the police divisions of Bogrd, Sherpur, Shdridkandi, 
Sibganj, and Adamdighi. The three police divisions of Badalgachhi, 
Bhetlal, and Panchbibi are subordinate to the Munsif of Balurghdt 
in Dindjpur. There is only one Covenanted English officer in the 
District, the Magistrate-Collector. Formerly there were usually two, 
the second being an Assistant-Magistrate-Collector. 

THe Reocuiar Potice consisted of the following strength in 
1872:—One superior European officer or District-superintendent, 
maintained at a salary of Rs. 500 a month, or “600 a year; 4 sub- 
ordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 1004 month, or #120 
a year; and 38 officers on less than Rs. roo a month, or #120 a 
year, maintained at a total cost of Rs, 1560 a month, or “1872 a 
year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 37-2-3 a month, or 444, 115. 5d. 
a year for each subordinate officer; and 203 foot police constables, 
maintained at a total cost of Ks. 1354 4a month, or “1624, 165. od. a 
year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 6-10-8 a month, or #8 a year 
foreach man. The other expenses connected with the regular police 
are,—an average sum of Rs. roo a month, or #120 a year, as 
travelling expenses for the District-superintendent; Ks. 164-6-5 a 
month, or 4,197, 6s. od. a year, for pay and travelling allowances of 
his office establishment ; and an average of Rs. 666-5-4 a month, or 
#799, 128. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The 
totalcost of the regular police of Bogri District in 1872 amounted 
to Rs, 4344-12-0 a month, or (5213, 148. od. for the year ; total 
strength of the force, 246 men of all ranks. The present area of 
Bogra District is 1501 square miles, and the total population, as 
ascertained by the Census of 1872, 1s 689,467 souls. According to 
these figures, there is one policeman to every 6‘1o square miles of 
the District area, and one to every 2802 of the population. The 
annual cost of maintaining the force is equal to Rs, 34-11-9 per 
square mile of area, and Rs, o-1-2, or about 2d. per head of the 
population. 

THe Municrpat Pouce is a small force maintained in the two 
towns of Bogrd and Sherpur, which have both been constituted 
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municipalities under Act VI. (8.c.) of 1868. In 1872 it consisted of 
two officers of the grade of head-constable and thirty-four men, main- 
tained at a total cost of Rs. 243 a month, or #2o1, 12s. od. a year, 
defrayed by means of rates levied from the householders and traders 
living or carrying on business within municipal limits. The Census 
Report of 1872 returned the joint population of these two towns at 
ro,ter, The strength of the municipal police, as compared with the 
town population, therefore, is one man to every 280 souls, maintained 
at a cost of nearly 7d. per head of the town population. 

Tue Rurat Potrce consists almost entirely of clantiddrs. Under 
the Musalmin Government the village watchmen were ptifs or 
foot-retainers of the saminddrs, In the time of Husdin Shah these 
pdiks, with the assistance of the s#Zaddrs or yeomanry cavalry, some 
of whom are still found in a few villages of the District as head- 
men, caused serious disturbances, and seem to have attempted to 
obtain independence. They are spoken of as Abyssinians, but it is 
probable that their leaders only were of that nation. They were finally 
overcome and expelled the country. Some are said to have gone so 
far west as Guzardt; but the majority went south to Midnapur, where 
they took service with the jungle rdjdr on the west frontier towards 
Chutid Nagpur. After the English obtained possession of Midnapur, 
about 1790, these pdixs caused some trouble, but were reduced to 
order without any extreme severity being necessary. 

It is supposed that, prior to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, there were no chausiddrs, or village watch proper, in this part 
of Bengal. By Regulation XIII. of 1813, the ‘first municipal law 
was enacted in Bengal to provide for the protection of towns by 
chavtidars, paid by rates levied on the populations. In 1815, Mr 
Ewer, Magistrate of Maimansinh, perceiving the applicability of 
this principle to country villages, established the first village 
watch, holding the saminddrs responsible for the support of the . 
chaukidars of which it was composed. He foresaw the probability 
of the landlords transfernmg the new burden to their tenantry, and 
in this way calculated that the actual expense would be borne by 
those who profited by the protection. In 1816, Mr Ewer was trans- 
ferred to Rajshahi, which then included the larger part of the pre- 
sent District of Bogrd, and introduced his new system there. About 
the same time the Magistrate of Dindjpur, in which were then con- 
tained the north-western police divisions of Bogrd, tried a greater 
stretch of authority, and forced the villagers to patrol their villages 
at night, taking the duty in turns, according to a system which 
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he called godiandi or sangirbandi, “This system was soon aban- 
doned, on account of the objection made to it by the people, and its 
entire illegality; and the Rajshah{ system was extended, it does not 
appear by whom, to Dindjpur and Rangpur. Mr D. J. McNeile, in 
his report on the village watch of the Lower Frovinces of Bengal, 
makes the following remarks on the introduction of the new system, 
and the urban origin of the word clamtiddr for a policeman :—* It 
must not be supposed that in none of all the eastern Districts had 
there ever been such a thing as a village watch. There are indications 
here and there among the old records of the existence in some of 
these and the northern Districts, as m the Twenty-four Parganas, of 
some scattered representatives of an old establishment of watchmen. 
But it is perfectly clear that all these Districts, before the reforms 
above-mentioned were carried into effect, were practically destitute 
of a villare watch; and that the claw#iddri force, which has survived 
to the present day, was instituted by the local authorities e¢ neve, 
and on a system previously altogether unknown. The authorities 
acted in a manner which was, beyond doubt, unwarranted by law. 
They, in the exercise of their executive functions, summarily extended 
to the agricultural villages in their several Districts the principle upon 
which the municipal regulations for central stations had been framed, 
—viz., that the people of the country should pay for their own pro- 
tection. It was undoubtedly through the adoption of these mea- 
sures that the term chawéiddr came into general use to desicnate the 
‘Village watchmen.” It was borrowed from Regulation ATII. of 1813, 
generally introduced into Eastern Bengal, and more gradually adopted 
in the western Districts. The Nizimat Adalat, about 1818, called Mr 
Ewer's proceedings in Rajshahi into question; but as similar mea- 
sures had been eulogised in Maimansinh, and copies of Mr Ewer's 
report on them circulated to all District Magistrates, the Court was 
compelled to overlook their illegality and take no further action in 
the matter. 

In 1866, Mr. McNeile returned the rural police in the Dis- 
trict of Bogrd as consisting of 3023 clawdidirs, maintained exclu- 
sively by payments in cash or kind made by villagers. He also 
reported that none were in occupation of lands on service-tenures, 
or were paid in any manner by the saminddrs. In 1872, the village 
watch or rural police numbered 2628, maintained either by the 
saminddes or by service-lands held rent-free, at an estimated total 
cost of Rs. 68,107, or #6810, 148. od. They also frequently receive 
allowances in*kind from the principal villagers, such as a half 
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hundredweight of rice at harvest-time. Compared with the area and 
population, there is one village watchman or chawdidar to every 0°59 
of a square mile of the District area, or 1 to every r22 of the popu- 
lation ; maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 45-5-11, or 44, 105. 
gd. per square mile of area; or 1 dnd 6 pies or 2d. per head of the 
population. Each village watchman has charge of 58 houses on an 
average, and réceives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 2-2-1 
a month, or #2, 118. 14d. a year. 

Including the Regular Police, the Municipal Police, and the 
Village Watch, the machinery for protecting person and property 
in Bogra District consisted, at the end of 1872, of 2910 officers 
and men, é¢qual to an average of one man to every o’51 of a square 
mile as compared with the District area, or 1 man to every 236 
a5 compared with the population. The estimated aggregate cost of 
Maintaining this force, both Government and local, and including 
the rentfree lands held by the ctevAiddrs, amounted in 1872 to 
Rs. 10,263-5-4 a month, or a total for the year of 412,316; equal to 
a charge of Rs. 82-0-9, or 5, 45. 13d. per square mile of the District 
area ; or Rs. o-2-r0 or 44d. per head of the population, — 

For police purposes Bogrd is divided into 8 police circles or shdnds, 
and 3 police outposts. The Regular Police were thus distributed in 
1874 :—(1) The Bogra or Head-quarters police circle, with 16 con- 
stables, 4 head-constables, 1 sub-inspector, and 1 inspector, lying in 
the centre of the District. (2) Sherpur, with 14 constables, 2 head- 
constables, and x subinspector, in the south of the District, (3) 
Shanakandi, with § constables, 1 head-constable, and 1 sub-inspector, 
lying along the whole east of the District. (4) Sibganj, with the- 
same staff as at Shdridkdnd{, in the north of the District. fs) 
Panchbibl, with ro constables, 1 head-constable, 1 sub-imspector, and 
I inspector, in the north-west of the District. (6) Khetlal, with 
the same staff as at Shdridkandi, lying in the north of the District, 
between Si{bganj and Pdnchbibi police circles. (7) Bddalgdchhi, 
with the same staff as Shdridkdndi, in the west of the District. 
(8) Adamdfghi, with 1:2 constables, 2 head-constables, and 1 sub- 
inspector. The three police outposts are—(z) Dhunot outpost, with 
4 constables and x head-constable, situated within the Sharidkandi 
circle ; but the officer has subordinate police jurisdiction in portions 
of Bogra, Sherpur, and Shdridkandi; (2) the Gohdil outpost, with 
the same staff as at Dhunot, situated in the south of the Bogra 
circle ; and the officer in charge has similar jurisdiction in portions of 
Bogrd and Sherpur; and (3) Madhupur outpost, with the same staff 
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a5 at Dhunot, situated north of the Sharidkdndf circle: and the 
officer in charge has similar jurisdiction in portions of Bogrd and 
Sharidkandi. The religions and castes of the Regular and Municipal 
Police were thus returned to me on the 7th April 1875 by the District- 
superintendent :—Officers—Christian, 1; Muhammadans, 13; Hin- 
dus, 30, including 12 Brihmans, 2 Rajputs, 8 Kayasths, 2 Baidyds, 
2 Goalds, r Sikh, t Gurkha, and 2 of other castes: Men—Muham- 
madans, 169; Hindus, 57, including 8 Brihmans, 13 Rajputs, 9 
Kayasths, 6 Godlds, and 2rof other castes, Of the 2536 chawtiddrs 
constituting the Rural Police, 2412 are Muhammadans and 124 are 
Hindus. 

WorKING OF THE Potice.—During the year 1874 the police con- 
ducted 1356 cognisable cases, the percentage of final convictions to 
persons brought to trial being 63°1; and 182 non-cognisable cases, in 
which the proportion of final convictions to prisoners brought to trial 
was 86 per cent. The total number of both copnisable and non- 
copnisable cases was 3044, the percentage of final convictions being 
16x per cent. The following are the principal cases of serious 
crime which occurred in Bogrd during the years 1873 and 1874 :— 
In 1873, 8 cases of murder were reported, but detection followed in 
none. In 1874 the number of murder cases was 4, and conviction 
was obtained in only one. In 1873, 12 cases of ddééaifl or gang- 
robbery were reported, im 3 of which detection followed, In 1874 
the number of a#défdifi cases was again 12, and conviction was also 
obtained in 4. There was no river dé&difi either in 1873 or 1874. 
Towards the close of 1873, the approaching famine and rising prices 
caused a large increase in crimes against property; and the ill-feeling 
between the landlords and tenants, extending from Pabna, added to 
the crimes against public tranquillity. Cases of rioting and unlawful 
assembly rose from 51, the average of the three preceding years, to 
Tit; murders from 3°9 to 5, dangerous hurt from, 4°6 to 11, ddbedsri 
from 2°3 to 12, robbery from §°6 to 17, serious mischief from 6-3 to 
20, house-trespass and burglary from 247°6 to 455, wrongful restraint 

‘from 61°3 to 154, minor offences against property from &813°r to 
1oz1, The grand total of crimes reported within the year reached 
1981 cases, against an average of 977 for the three years preceding. 
At the same time the judicial results were not favourable, No con- 
viction followed in any of the eight murders; and 80 persons were 
acquitted, against 75 convicted of rioting, Only 21 persons were 
convicted for house-trespass and burglary. In jor ordinary thefts 
reported, 88 persons were convicted out of 163 put on trial. Under 
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dékdifi 21 persons were committed to the sessions, all of whom were 
convicted. | : 

Jain Sratistics.—In his Administration Report on the Jails of the 
Lower Provinces for the year 1872, Mr W. L. Heeley, C.5., Inspector- 
General, thus describes the Bogrd jail:—* Bogrd is a sthall jail, and 
only adapted for about roo prisoners of all kinds. It is entirely 
of mud,‘and the walls are far too low, though probably if they 
were raised they would not stand a cyclone. There is a pro- 
position to replace some part of the walls with brick. I pro- 
posed the formation of a ward within the jail for the segregation 
of under-trial prisoners, but it has not been sanctioned. There were 
not sufficient appliances for penal labour, but a good deal had been 
done before my visit, and more has been since done. ‘There was by 
the end of the year penal labour for 31 prisoners. Long-term prisoners 
are drafted off to Rajshdhi” The above description is still true. 
The walls are still of mud, but bricks are being burnt for new and 
more substantial ones. Penal labour has been considerably increased, 
and is entirely intra-mural, the prisoners being no longer let out to 
the Municipality for road-work. 

The following figures give the statistics of the jail population, its 
numbers, health, and cost, with the result’ of jail manufactures for 
the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870 and 1872. The figures for the 
two former years are not absolutely correct, owing to defects in the 
returns, which cannot now be remedied. An improved system was 
introduced in 1870, about the same time that the jail adminis- 
trative year was made to coimcide with the calendar year. The 
figures from that date may be considered trustworthy. Those 
for 1872 are interesting, as giving the results of jail administra- 
tion under the largely modified regime introduced by Sir George 
Campbell, whereby it was intended to make penal labour really puni- 
tive, even at the expense of some diminution in the profit from jail 
manutactures. 

In 1857-55, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Bogrd jail was $0; the total 
number of criminal, civil, and under-trial prisoners admitted during 
the year being Ggo. The discharges were as follow:—Transferred, 
178; released, 395; escaped, 2; died, 7; total discharged, 582. 
These figures are derived from a special return furnished to me by 
the Inspector-General of Jails, and reveal a condition of the jail little 
different from what has since been normal to it, In 1860-61, the 
jail returns give a daily average prison populatiort of 142, the total 
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number of persons aclmitted during the year being 408. The dis- 
charges were—Transferred, 81; released, 323; escaped, 1; died, 8; 
total discharged, 413. In 1870 the daily average number of prisoners 
was 148, the total number of admissions during the year being 358. 
The discharges were—Transferred, 45; released, 325; escaped, 4; 
died, 12; executed, 1; total discharged, 337. 

In the year 1872, out of a total of 34.4 convicted prisoners, consist- 
ing of 311 males and 33 women, 270 were Musalmdns, being 247 
males and 23 females; and 53 were Hindus, being 48 males and 
S females. Divided according to occupation, it appeared that the 
agticultural population supplied the large majority of criminals, 193; 
domestic servants taking the second place in this respect, and number- 
ing 49. Habitual criminals, as shown in the jail returns, were few; 
only 4 persons who had previously been imprisoned being re-con- 
victed. There was an almost entire absence of education, Of 265 
convicts admitted durmg the year, 239 were entirely illiterate, 17 
could do little more than write their names, whilst only 9 could read 
and write. ; 

The sanitary condition of the Bogrd jail has not undergone so 
much improvement as most of the other jails of the Lower Provinces. 
In 1857-58 the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital was 
zoo°0o ; in other words, every individual confined received hos- 
pital treatment twice during the year. The death-rate wos heavy, 
though not excessive, bemg 875 per cent. on the mean jail popu- 
lation. In 1860-61 the percentage of admissions to the hospital 
was as high as 333°09 per cent., whilst the deaths fell to 5°63 per 
cent, of the average population. _In 1870 the hospital admissions 
had very much decreased, being 138°51 per cent, but the death- 
rate again rose to 8-10 per cent, of the mean prison population. 
This year was marked by the prevalence of low fevers, the sick- 
rate from those diseases rising from 31 per cent. for the quinguen- 
nial period 1864-69, to 6g per cent. for 1870. In 1872 the Boord 
jail showed the cleanest bill of health during its existence. The 
deaths numbered only 2 in all, giving a percentage of 1°85, at a 
time when the general death-rate in the jails of Bengal was 5-34 © 
per cent. In 1873 there was an outbreak of cholera, which carried 
off 15 persons. 

Cost oF Jath Marmrrenancr.—The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in Bogrd jail, including rations, establishment, hospital 
charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other expenses, except the 
prison-police guard, is supplied to me by the Inspector-General-of Jails 
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in a special return as follows :—In 1857-58 it was £3, 19s. 7d. per 
head; in 1860-61, #3, 9s. itd. per head; and in 1870, “4, 
8s, ofd. The cost of the jail-police guard in 1870 amounted to 
#,2, 45. 44d. per individual prisoner, making, with the cost of main- 
tenance, a gross charge to Government of 16, 128. 44d. per head. 
This high rate of cost was considerably exceeded in 1872; the 
gross cost, Including the various items of maintenance and guard, 
but exclusive of expenditure on the repair and improvement of jail 
buildings, being “78, 4s. 7d. per head of the average prison popula- 
tion. In the same year the entire jail expenditure under all heads 
was 4,707, 6s, ofd., of which “261, 105. was the cost of the police 
guard, departmentally included in the general police budget for the 
District; #219, 55. ofd, was the cost of rations; and 168, os. 3d. 
of establishment, including the Jail Superintendent’s allowance and 
the pay of jailors and warders. Although the great majority of con- 
victs are under sentences of ngorous imprisonment, that 1s, are 
required to perform penal labour, the profits on jail products and 
manufactures are scarcely appreciable when balanced against the 
heavy expenditure, The untrained labour of all prisoners, and par- 
ticularly of short-term ones, Involves serious loss of raw material. 
Caste prejudices also have been found to prevent the sale, or depre- 
clate the value, of such articles as oil and flour prepared in the 
jail-mills. . 

The office of the Inspector-General has not been able to supply 
me with any information conceming the manufactures of the Bogra 
jail in 1857-58. I have also failed to obtain any in the records 
of the District Jail Office. In 1860-61, the receipts from the sale 
of manufactures, and the value of stock left-in hand at the end of 
the year, amounted to #209, 155. 7d. ; and the debits against the 
manufacturing department, in the way of materials and repairs to 
machinery and plant, were 6166, 16s. todd. ; leaving an excess of 
credits over debits of »/42, 185. 82d., the average earning of each 
prisoner employed on manufactures being 158. od. In 1870, the 
credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to “374, 195. 7d., 
and the charges against manufactures to 4279, 185. 7d.; the excess 
of credits over charges, or profit, being (95, os. 84d., and the ave- 
rage earming of each prisoner engaged on manufactures, 4/2, 28. 24d. 
In 1872, the total estimated earnings of prisoners sentenced to labour 
was “315, 18s. 24d., and the average earnings per head rose to 
#3, 133. 740. The Bogra Jail has in no year been worked at a loss 
in regard to its manufactures, though of late years the debits have 
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increased in a larger proportion than the receipts, In 1872 the 
Administration Report of the Inspector-General of Jails returns the 
net cash profit on the manufactures in the Bogrd jail as only eight 
shillings. Of the 34°05 prisoners employed on an average daily in 
manufacture more or less remunerative, 4°90 were employed in 
gardening, ‘99 In punny-weaving, 287 in cloth-making, 519 in 
brick-making, 3°40 in oil-making, 6°66 in bamboo, rattan, and reed 
work, 7°58 in string and twine makmg, 1°80 in flour-grinding, "31 
in tailoring, and °35 in yarn and thread spinning, 

EpucaTionaL S$tTatistics,—Education has made considerable 
advance in Bogrd. District during the last twenty years. The 
number of Government and aided schools, English and vernacular, 
has increased from 11 in 1856-57 to 29 in 1870-71, and 106 in 
1893-74; and the total numberof pupils from 503 to r221,and 3428, 
during the same periods. This increase has been almost altogether 
dependent on the extension of Government aid, As the grant-in-aid 
tules became more or less favourable, the number of schools in- 
creased or diminished. The number of private and self-support- 
ing schools has always been small in Bogra, and cannot 
be said to show much tendency to increase. In 1856-57 there 
were only 3; in 1860-61 they had risen to 7. For 1870-71 
no return of this class of school was made, and in 1873-74 the 
number was still 7. In the present year (1875), the Deputy-Inspector 
of Schools specially reported to me the existence of eight unaided 
schools, and adds—“ Almost all these pafisd/ds have been lately 
opened by ex-students of our middle-class schools, chiefly Musal- 
mans, in the hope of obtaining Government grants. The subjects 
of instruction in all are nearly the same as in our aided sdtisdids, I 
have not as yet met with any sdvAsd/ds in this District of the purely 
indigenous form.” Of the seven unaided schools in existence in 
1873-74, three were middle-class and four primary. In that year the 
entire number of pupils on the rolls was 224, and the average attend- 
ance 175, It is known that, besides these means of education, 
village children often receive a kind of private training, mostly of a 
religious kind, The wed, or Ehonddkdr, of a Musalman village 
ig sometimes able to repeat a few pages of the Awedx. This 
little knowledge he communicates at odd intervals to the boys 
of the village. A shopkeeper, also, occasionally devotes a half 
hour a day to instructing his son in accounts. The com- 
parative table on the next page, compiled from the reports of the 
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[Seatence condinied from Sage 251. ] 

Director-General of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 
ig7o-71, exhibits the number of Government and aided schools in 
the District during each of those years, the number of pupils, the cost 
of education to Government, and the amount defrayed from fees or 
from private sources. The great share of the cost of education now 
borne by private contributions, which has risen from 2782, ros. o4d. 
In 1856-57, to #645, 48. 2d. in 1870-71, and to #924, 138. g}d. in 
1873, shows that, though the people may be unable to accomplish 
much by ‘unaided effort, they are willing to bear their portion of 
the expense. The cost of schools to Government has largely in- 
creased, but not in so great a proportion—from #368, ros. sfd. in 
1856-57, to #723, 175. 7ad. in 1r@70-71, and to 98%, 6s. rod. in 
1673-74. Amongst the different classes of schools, the most marked 
increase is in the aided vernacular schools, which did not exist 
either in 1856-57 or 1860-61, and numbered 15 in 1870-71 and 
18 in 1873-74—the scholars im the latter year being 607. I am 
not in a position to give all the school statistics of the District, 
including those of receipts and expenditures, later than for the year 
1873~74. Some important ficures have, however, been furnished 
to me by the Deputy-Inspector down to the end of the following 
year, the 31st March 1875. From them it appears that on that 
date there were 110 Government and aided schools in existence, 
attended by 3303 pupils, of whom 1351 were Hindus and 1952 
Muhammadans. Regarding the social status of the pupils, S09 
belonged to the middle and 2488 to the lower classes, the upper 
being unrepresented. Besides these, there were only 6 private and 
unaided schools not under the inspection of the Educational Depart- 
ment, though occasionally visited by its officers. These had 174 
pupils on their rolls, of whom 64 were Hindus and 1160 Muham- 
madans. ‘The grand total of schools in Bocrd District is thus 116, 
attended by 3477 pupils; or one school to every 12°85 square miles 
of area, and one to every 5943 of the population, attended by one 
student for every 198 of the population. Excluding the single girls’ 
school, attended by 29 pupils, the result shows 115 schools for the 
male population, attended by 3448 boys. Taking the male popula- 
tion at 347,864, this gives one school for every 3025 males, and one 
boy attending school for every ror of the male population. 

The table on the following page, which gives the educational 
statistics for 1973-74, is taken from the annual report of the Educa- 
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[Sentence comtiened from page 295. ] 

tion Department for that year. It exhibits the state of public in- 
struction in a somewhat different form from that given in the pre- 
vious table, as it specifies the number of unaided schools as well 
ag aided, and gives the actual average attendance, as well as the 
nutaber on the rolls of both kinds of schools. The succeeding para- 
graphs are mainly reproduced from the reports of the officers of the 
Educational Department for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, 1870-71, 
1872-73, and 1873-74. 

FicHER Cuass Scuoors.—There is only a single school of this 
description in Bogrd. It was founded in 1853. In r8s6—-s7 the 
Local School Committee reported: “The school appears to be 
resorted to principally by the sons and relatives of the clerks and 
others connected with the Courts. The inhabitants of the place 
itsel? seem to prefer the Bengali School. The number of boys at 
present attending the school is 85. The tuition fee is 3 dunds 
per boy. The first class contains 14 boys, of an average age of 17; 
the second class 9 boys, of the average age of 15 ; the third class 
20 boys, of the average age of 14; and the fourth class 42 boys.” 
In 1860-61, the Inspector of Schools for North-Eastern Bengal 
made the following remarks:—" There has been, during the year 
under report, a marked improvement in the average daily attend- 
ance of the boys im this school, and this, I think, has led to 
an improvement in the condition of the classes. Though the rate 
of schooling fees has been enhanced, the school has not suffered 
from any diminution in the number of the pupils in consequence. 
The rates charged before were one rupee per month for each boy 
in the first class, and eight dends from each boy in all the other 
classes. Those since adopted are one rupee from each boy in the 
first and second classes, twelve dwenis in the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes, and eight d#eds in the seventh or last class.” During 
the following ten years the school progressed considerably, but in 
r870-71r began to decline. “The number on the rolls,” says 
the Inspector, “at the end of this year was 124, against 133 of 
the previous year; and the fees and fines have diminished by about 
Rs. 70. Ten candidates appeared at the entrance-examination, of 
whom only three were successful, one passing in the second and 
two in the third division. This is a great falling I was able 
last year to report that this school had passed eight candidates, four 
gaining scholarships.” ‘The falling off continued in 1872-73, as the 
following report shows:—“The number on the rolls has fallen, 
owing, it is said, partly to the increase of fee-rates, partly to the 
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opening of primary schools in the interior, and partly to other 
causes not very clearly explained. The daily attendance at the school 
seems to have improved, beng 74 per cent., agaist yo°6 per cent for 
the previous year, Of the three candidates prepared for the Uni- 
versity Entrance-Examination, of whom one was the Pramathandth 
prize-boy, only one could appear, and he proved unsuccessful, The 
schoolhouse, it seems, had been in disrepair for a Jong time, so 
much so, that the school could not be held except in the moming 
hours for eight months of the year. It was accommodated daring 
that time in a house which was occupied by another school from 10 to 
4, The general examination results were, however, fair.” In 1873-74 
the Inspector writes :—" The annual assignment has been reduced 
from Rs. zgoo to Rs, z1o0. The collection from fees amounis to 
Rs. rz00, and the Boprd Municipality has made a grant of Rs. 240 
per annum. The teaching staff consists of six masters, one panel, 
and one manfez. The school has suffered severely owmg to change 
of masters, owing to a strong spirit manifested by some of them of 
attempting to better their condition in life.” 

Mippie-Ciass EncLish ScHoola—In 1870-71 the Inspector re- 
ported: “There has been no increase in the number of this class of 
schools. Sherpur has decidedly improved. -There were at the end 
of the year 73 pupils on the rolls, against 65 in the year previous. 
Both candidates sent up for the mimor-scholarship examination were 
suecessful, The present head-master has taken great pains with the 
school, The Gobindaganj school has fallen off in numbers and at- 
tendance, there having been 58 on the rolls and an average attend- 
ance of 27, against 64 and 34 at the time of the previous report. This 
is chiefly to be ascribed to local misunderstandings, which have, how- 
ever, now been overcome, and the'school again promises well. No 
candidates appeared at the minor-scholarship examination.” In 
the following year the Gobindaganj school ceased to exist, and the 
Inspector in 1672-73 was not able to say much in favour of the only 
remaining English school. “Ofthe 26 middle schools, only one (aided), 
situated at Sherpur, teaches English. At the last minor examina- 
tion two boys from this school obtained scholarships.” In the follow- 
ing year another school of this class was opened at Jafpur, in the 
Padnchbihi police division, Of this and the Sherpur school, the 
report in 1873-74 is still unfavourable. “The two middle English 


schools are both suffering from the want of competent teachers, and’ 


one also from irregularity of payment on the part of the managers.” 
The total number of pupils attending these two schools was gz. 
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MippLe-Ciass VERNACULAR SCHOOLS.—In 1870-71 the Inspector 
reported: “There are fifteen schools of this class in Bogrd. The 
Deputy-Inspector states that seven of these have done well. Two 
schools have had grants-in-aid sanctioned during the course of the 
year. The schools at Damajdni and Jamalpur are both very good. 
At Lakshmikhold, at one time during the year, the number of pupils 
dwindled to six.” The school has, however, improved since then, and 
had twenty pupils on the rollsin 1874. Adair number of candidates 
passed the vernacular-scholarship examination. This class of schools 
seems to be at present the best in the District. The report for 
1872-73 says:—" Of the twenty-five middle vernacular schools, seven 
are entirely supported by Government. Ihe Deputy-Inspector speaks 
very favourably of them, ‘They are well attended and well taught, 
and come out weil at the annual examinations. The aided middle- 
class vernacular schools are nme in number. Although they are 
on the whole fairly attended, and prove successful at the annual 
examinations, the Deputy-Inspector thinks that their management 
would improve if they were taken directly under Government control, 
and dealt with on the same terms as the seven Government schools 
of the District ‘A teacher,’ he says, ‘will serve on smaller pay in 
a Government school than he will in an aided school.’ He adds, 
that ‘in aided schools there are irregular and sometimes under pay- 
ments, and other instances of weak and bad management,’ There 
are some unaided middle schools in which the course of studies is 
the same as in the Government and aided schools. It seems that 
these schools have been set up for some time in the District ; and they 
would have ere long applied for Government aid if the aid system 
had not been in abeyance of late." The Inspector in 1873-74 again 
reports well of these schools. “The seven Government schools of 
this class teach gor pupils, of whom 207 are Hindus and 194 
Muhammadans. The average daily attendance is 33.4, and the cost to 
Government per school is Rs. 20, except in the case of the Head- 
quarters school, which costs Rs. 25 per month, and is decidedly one 
of the best vernacular schools in the Rajshihi Division. Of the 16 
aided middle vernacular schools, 11 have received aid during the 
year. These 18 schools teach 6o7 pupils, of whom 363 are Hindus 
and 244 Musalmdns, The average daily attendance at these schools 
is 427. There are three unaided middie schools, the best of which, 
at Naukhila, is supported entirely by Raja Pramatha Nith Rai, of 
Dighapatiya, at a cost of Rs. 56 per month. The number of candl- 
dates for vernacular scholarships was 43, of whom 37 passed; in 
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fact, this District came off second im the whole Rajshahf{ Division,” 
The Head-quarters vernacular school is the oldest Government- 
aided school in Bogra, and has always borne a good reputation. Mr 
Yule wrote in 1846: “I examined the school at some length in 
company with the Sadr Amin on the 12th instant, and we were much 
pleased with the progress made by the scholars, with the emulation 
displayed by them, and with the ability and zeal shown by the panei#.” 
The Magistrate's report for 1872-73 bears similar testimony: “ The 
one situated in the town, and called the Bogrd Model School, is de- 
cidedly the best in every respect. It has now the names of 240 
- pupils on the rolls, with an average daily attendance of about 200. 
In the last vernacular-scholarship examination the school sent up 
eight pupils, all of whom passed successfully, three having gained 
scholarships, one of whom stood first in the general list of passed 
candidates from the Districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bogrd, and the 
Subdivision of Sirdjganj.” 

Primary ScHoots.—Before 1872, primary education in this Dis- 
trict was in the backward condition I have before described, In 
order to carry out the Government resolutions issued in that year, a 
Deputy-Magistrate was specially appointed to inquire into the most 
suitable sites for some sixty new schools which were to be established. 
A list was drawn out, which was-sanctioned by the Magistrate, and 
notices were issued to the people of the selected villages, directing 
them to send up resident candidates for the appointments of teachers 
or gurvs, Those sent up were examined, and, if qualified, appointed. 
The Inspector, im 1872-73, reported: “The number of pmmary 
schools in the District is at present sixty-five. It was only six before 
the orders of September were carried out. There are 1429 Muhamma- 
dans and 688 Hindus attending these pitisd/es. The average roll 
number is 32°07. ‘Only 226 pupils,” says the Deputy-Inspector, 
‘belong to the middle, and all the rest to the lower classes of society, 
being for the most part children of cultivators and small raves." Very 
few of these children would be receiving any sort of instruction but 
for the boon conferred by Government on them in establishing these 
primary schools, All the six old jatisd/ds anc twenty of the new 
 pdthsdéis have got house accommodation ; the others are now being 
held in unoccupied huts provided by the leading men of the villages, 
who, with very few exceptions, have promised to put up houses for 
the fdéhed/ds at their own expense. Most of the new pdtisi/ds have 
heen seen by the Deputy-Inspector, and nine of them he found very 
largely attended by pupils. The qualifications of the gurus are 
summed up thus:—8 are passed pupils of some training-school, 
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¥§ are vernacular scholars, 13 are first and second class pupils of 
middle schools, and 30 are private students, well up mn seadnddri 
and wafdjani accounts ; 34 of the svrvs are Hindus, and 32 Muham- 
madans. The only ward’s estate in the district of Bogrd is a small 
one, and has as yet made no contribution; but a sum of Ks, 30. 
per month has been sanctioned from the Government Estate Im- 
provement Fund towards the maintenance of a middle school on the 
Government estate at Jaipur.” The report of 1873-74 was as follows : 
The number of sdfisadids was 78 on the g1st March 1874, against 66 
on the same date of the previous year. The number of pupils was 
2202, of whom 678 were Hindus and the rest Musalmans. The total 
Government expenditure (inclusive of Rs. 22-5-6 on account of 
the postage of bearing letters) was Ks. 3236-13-6, out of the 
District allotment of Rs. 3800, The expenditure of the people in 
these schools in tuition fees, subscriptions, and payments in kind, 
amounted to Rs. 15957. The people had, however, provided the 
pdtisdids with house accommodation, although all the huts raised 
for the purpose were blown down by the cyclone of the 3d of April. 
The high prices of food-grains ate also pressing severely upon the 
people ; and the Deputy-Inspector recommends that the stipend rates 
of the village teachers be raised temporarily to the maximum limit 
of Rs. 5 prescribed by Government.. The primary scholarship exami- 
nations were held by the Deputy-Inspector at four clifferent places ; 
and out of the twenty-four candidates that presented themselves, four 
were selected for scholarships, made tenable agreeably to the request 
of the*candidates, one at a middle English, and the rest at Govern- 
ment middle vernacular schools.” 

NoRMAL SCHOUL.—The Report of 1873-74 states: “ A third-class 
normal school was started at the sadr station in December 1873. 
The roll number ig 26, and the average age of the pupils 16 years. 
It is said that pupils have left the Government model school and 
joined this institution, under an impression that they could compete 
from it for vernacular scholarships. The practising Adffsdii seems 
to have become very popular, and attracted a large number of 
students, who expect to receive here an education like that imparted 
in the middle schools.” 

Girts ScHvots.—In 1$70-71 it was reported: “Of the four 
schools of this class returned in last report as existing here, one— 
the Khetlal girls’ school—was closed in last November. It was within 
three-quarters of a mile of another very flourishing school, and the 
need for it was never evident. The other school in the sadr 
station having twenty girls on the rolls, and an average attendance of 
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twelve, is a thoroughly satisfactory institution. The master, who is 
also head fgedit of the Government model school, is an admirable 
teacher, and has his heart m his work at both schools. I was much 
struck by the intelligence shown by the girls.” In 1872-73 the Inspec- 
tor says, “ There are three aided girls’ schools in the District, which 
teach 72 pupils in all, of whom 31 are Muhammadang, and the rest 
Hindus. From the Deputy-Inspector's Report, the girls’ schools 
seem, on the whole, to be doing better in this District than is usually 
the case elsewhere. Although the average age of the girls that 
attend them falls short of nine years, yet from the list of books (given 
by the Deputy-Inspector) which constitute their studies, they seem 
in the highest classes to come up to the standard of middle schools. 
The Bogra girls’ school is the best of the three.” ‘The report of the 
following year, 1873-74, is less favourable: “Thére was a private 
sanded school at the station which has now ceased to exist. The three 
girls’ schools in the District teach 77 girls, of whom 50 are Hindus 
and 27 Musalmans. The school at the sad» station 1s the best, 
and was visited by ladies and gentlemen who have left very favour- 
able remarks in the visitors’ books.” Respecting the opening of 
girls’ classes in pdfisdéds, the Deputy-Inspector has no very favour- 
able opinion. 

MunaMMaDaN Enucation.—*"In procf of the fact that educa- 
tion is making way among the Musalmdns, the Deputy-Inspector 
adduces the following facts :—(1) Out of 2202 primary pupils, 1524 
are Musalmdn children ; (2) three out of the four primary scholars 
of the year are Musalmans; (3) 40 out of the 77 village teachers 
aré Muhammadans; (4) six of the middle schools of the District 
are almost pure Muhammadan schools, being attended almost 
exclusively by children of that faith; (5) out of the 37 vernacular 
scholars of the year, 18 are Muhammadans; (6) the appointment 
of a menivi to teach Persian and Arabic brought an accession of 
40 Musalman pupils to the s#¢ school.” 

In 1892-973 the creed and caste of the teachers were thus 
returned by the Inspector: “ Of a total of 126 teachers, 86 were 
Hindus and 4o Sunf Muhammadans. Of the 86 Hindus, 31 were 
Brahmans, 33 Kayasths, ro Nabasdks, 4 Kaibarttas, and 6 of other 
castes. Dacca supplies much the greater part of the higher class 
schoolmasters, though Pabnad men are found in some schools 
In the south of the District.” The head-master of the Govern- 
ment English School is from Pabna, the sande is a Rarhi Brahman 
from Hugli, and the mawii is a Chittagong Musalmdan. One 
Rajbansi, who gives his surname as Dds, is the second master of 
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the Chachartdrd middle vernacular school. In the minor Hindu 
school, the Brdhbman and Kayasth masters are invariably of the 
Barendra sept. These facts show from what distances Hindus come 
for this sort of employment, and are an evidence of the want of suit- 
able men in the District itself Further instances are supplied by 
the head Agadit of the Jamdlganj school, who comes from Midnapur ; 
the master of Gopindthpur, a Baidyd from Jessor; and the second 
master of the Jalpur English school, a member of the potter caste 
from Nadiyd. 

Posta. StatisTics,—There has been a great increase in the use 
of the Post-Office within the last ten or fifteen years, Since 1861-62, 
the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received at the 
Bogra Post-Office has increased nearly threefold; the total having 
advanced from 20,744 In 1861-62, to 57,591 1n 1870-71. The num- 
ber despatched was 26,190 in 1861-62, and 33,545 in 1865-66. 
I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the number of letters despatched 
in 1870-71. The postal receipts increased from .£223, 13s. 4d. in 
1961-62, to 538, 138. Sd. in 1870-71. 


PostaL Statistics of Bocra DISTRICT FOR THE YEARS 
1861-62, 1865-06, AND 1870-71. 
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FiscaL Divisions on ParcaniAs.—Owing to frequent changes of 
jurisdiction, much confusion exists as to the list of the Fiscal Divi 
sions of Bogrd. In 1870, the Collector's special report showed 
79 fargunds as existing within the limits of the District. The 
Board of Revenue’s Pargand Statistics give only 45 for precisely 
the same area. In 1875, the Inspectorand Sub-Inspectors of police 
divisions returned a total of 46 sarrands, after the District had 
been reduced by one-third of its former size. - The officer in charge 
of the Record Office at the same time supplied me, through the 
Collector, with a return showing 33 feryands, four of which had 
not been given by the Police. The following list is founded on 
this latter return, corrected by the Board of Revenue’s Statistics. The 
area, amount of land revenue, and number of estates, is generally 
correct; but, on account of the large and frequent changes of juris- 
diction of late years, I cannot be sure that the Civil Court to which 
each dargand is subordinate is correctly piven. I have used, on 
this point, the Board of Revenue’s Return, together with such mfor- 
mation as I could obtain from the offices of the Munsifs of Bogrd 
and Balurghat, within whose jurisdictions the whole District lies. 

(1) APAIL contains an area of 24,133 acres, or 37°7o square miles, 
It consists of rs estates, pays an annual Government land reve- 
nue of 3912, 18s., has an estimated population of 11,800 souls, 
and is subject to the jurisdiction of the Munsif’s Court at Balurghat 
in Dingjpur, .The greater part of this gerguad consists of Govern- 
ment Aids mahals, which were bought in at a sale for arrears of 
revenuein 1836, In pargavds Apail and Sagund there are seven such 
wattage. The largest, known as lot Chdulpdrd, belonged to the family 
of Rajib Lochan Mandal of Belamla, the great merchants and savtin- 
drs of this part of the country. In 1837 this lot, together with four 
other mafe/s, was let out in farm to Mr J. W. Payter ‘for fifteen 
years as arasfaai idrd, at a progressive rent of “A t4go for the 
first ten years, and #150 additional for the remaining five years. 
In 1856, the farmer obtained a new lease jointly with his nephew, 
Mr J. BR. Payter. The latter gentleman now holds these estates 
together with two others, having obtained a lease of them in 1873 
for three years at an annual rent of “2394, 38. gd. 

(2) AURANGNAGAR : area, 13,158 acres, or 20°56 square miles; 20 
estates; land revenue, #~ 601, 6s.; population, 8984; Court at 
Bogra. 

(3) ANDALGAON ; area, 248 acres, or ‘39 square mules; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, #12, 185. ; population, 127 ; Court at Balurghat. 
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(4) BAMAN KHANDA: area, joo acres, or I-og square miles; 1 
estate 5 land revenue, 57; population, 493; Court at Bogra. 

(5) BARDORIA: area, 18 acres, or ‘o3 square miles ; 1 estate ; land 
revenue, “1, 65.; population, 18; Court at Bogrd. 

(6) BARBAKPUR: area, 7425 acres, or 11°60 square miles: ro 
estates ; land revenue, «)517, 8s. ; population, 1538 ; Court at Bogra. 

(7) Baranazy: area, 38,358 acres, or 59°93 square miles; 101 es- 
tates ; land revenue, #947, 163; population, 26,760 ; Court at Bogrd. 
In 1872, 97 estates belonging to this gareivd were transferred to 
Paboa from this District. Previous to that transfer, the Statistical 
Return of the Board of Revenue gave the area at 5249 acres or 
826 square miles, and the land revenue at 4814, 10% The figures 
I have given above are derived from the records of the Bogrd Collec- 
torate, and are, I believe, correct. This sargeed, like Protapbizu 
and others, derives its name from being situated in the old Muham- 
madan sartdr of Baziha, which stretched across from near Dindjpur 
towards Sylhet, and was situated on both sides of the river Kardtoyd ; 
ddsuha being the Arabic plural of é¢s%, which means a wing or side. 

(3) CHATNAGAR: area, 3569 acres, or 5°58 miles: r estate ; land 
revenue, #335, 128.; population, 1825; Court at Belurghit. 

(9) CurnpanaAzt : area, 644 acres, or 1 square mile; 1 estate; land 
revenue, “40, 86.; population, 327; Court at Balurphit. 

(10) DATHIA JAHANGIRPUR: area, 147 acres, or ‘23 square miles; 
1 estate; land revenue, #12, 148.; population, 114; Court at 
Bogra. 

(11) DAVANAGAR; area, JIO acres, or 1°11 square miles; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, #137, $5. ; population, 677 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(12) FaTHIJANGPUR: area, 3577 acres, or 5°59 Square miles; 
5 estates; land revenue, #255, 125.; population, 2415; Court at 
Dogri. 

(13) GorAGHAT: area, 17,276 acres, or 26°37 square miles; 
1 estate: land revenue, £679, 128.; population, 8254; Court at 
Balurghat. 

(14) JanAnciRPuR: area, 1705 acres, or 2°63 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, “zor, 6s.; population, 1136; Court at 
Balurghat. 

(15) KAnicdon: area, 1513 acres, or 2°36 square miles ; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, 4,140, 28; population, 1031; Court at Dogri. 

(16) KnAnGAr: area, 13,066 acres, or zo"42 square miles; 23 
estates; land revenue, 21149, 6s.; population, 6391; Court at 
Baélurghat. 
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(17) Keas TALUK: area, 515 acres, or ‘So square miles; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, 466, 8s.; population, 262; Court at Balurghdt, 

(18) KHETLAL: area, 2678 acres, or 4'r8 square miles; 3 estates ; 
land revenue, #398, 148. ; population, 1367; Court at Bdlurghdt. 

(tg) ReATTA; area, 87,584 acres, or 136°8s5 square miles; raz 
estates; land revenue, #4715, 128.; population, 59,805; Court at 
Boeri. 

(20) KusamBf: area, 2802 acres, or 4°38 square miles; 8 estates; 
land revenue, #191, 128,; population, r914; Court at Bogor. 

(21) MIHMANSHAHE: area, 106,417 acres, or 163°1§ square miles ; 
74 estates ; land revenue, “5845, 18s.; population, 72,765 ; Court 
at Boerd. 

(22) MAHASINHPUR: area, 844 acres, Or r’g32 square miles; 2 
estates ; land revenue, #112, 68.; population, 570; Court at Bil- 
urghdat. 

(22) PATILADAHA: area, 48 acres, or ‘o7 square miles; r estate; 
land revenue, 44, 128.; population, 32; Court at Bogrd. 

(24) PraTApnAzt: area, 143,247 acres, Or 223°54 square miles ; 
37 estates; land revenue, +5366, 6s.; population, ro1,263 ; Court 
at Bogrd. | 

(ac) SacuwA: area, 13,214 acres, or 20°33 square miles; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, #1100; population, 6363 ; Court at Balurghdt, 

(26) SudjAmAnAp: area, 604 acres, or "94 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, 31, 188.; population, 573 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(27) SippuR: area, 23,654 acres, or 36.96 square miles; 2 estates; 
land revenue, 41782, 148.; population, 22,545 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(28) SHERPUR: area, 255 acres, or "go square miles; © estate; 
land revenue, 21, 8s; population, 178; Court at Boeri. 

(29) SI-parsA: area, 151,758 acres, or 237-12 square miles; 197 
estates; land revenue, 710,357, 25.; population, 144,643 ; Court at 
Boeri. 

(30) Tétuk JAf: area, 3267 acrés, or 5‘to square miles; 7 es- 
tates; land revenue, “291; population, 1596; Court at Bédlurghdt. 

(21) TappAé Bids: area, 537 acres, or *84 square miles; 6 estates ; 
land revenue, »45, 145.3 population, 375 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(32) UCHIMASTA: area, Ifol acres, or 1°72 square miles; 1 
estate ; land revenue, “4, 45. ; population, 318; Court at Bogrd. 

THE CLIMATE of Bogrd is little different from that of most Central 
and Eastern Bengal Districts. The year is distinctly divided into 
a dry season (which is also the hottest time of the year), a rainy 
season, and a cold season. The hot weather commences in April, 
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and lasts the greater part of three months, when itis succeeded by 
the rains, which begin about the middle or end of June, and stop 
in the middle of October. Though the rains then cease, the cold 
Weather cannot be said to begin till the middle of November. 
The climate is, on the whole, less severely hot than in Districts 
which are in the same latitude but further to the west; and the cold 
weather 1s rather longer. These circumstances, together with the 
fact that animal food is easily procurable in consequence of the 
large Musalmin population, make Bogrd a fairly healthy residence 
for Europeans. The average mean temperature is 78°797°, and the 
average rainfall 73°89 inches. The Meteorological Department thus 
réturns the monthly rainfall at the Civil Station of Bogri in 1874: 
January, 2°49 inches; February, 5°65 mches; March, ‘ro inches ; 
April, 6‘90 inches; May, 821 inches; June, 16°35 imches; July, 
10°83 inches; August, g'7o inches; September, 16°50 inches; 
October, 9°28 inches; November and December, a// Total rain- 
fall, 36*o2, or an excess of 7-25 inches over the average. The 
monthly rainfall of 1873, the scantiness of which was the cause of 
the great scarcity of the following year, was—January, ‘22 inches ; 
February, ‘ro inches; March, si; April, 3:12 inches; May, 2-or 
inches ; June, 6°74 inches; July, 7-95 inches; August, 12°83 inches ; 
September, 3°29 inches; October, a few drops on three days not ap- 
preciable by the rain-tauge ; November, ai; December, 0°38 inches. 
Total rainfall, 36°64 inches, or 42°13 Inches below the normal average 
quantity, and 49°38 below the fall of the following, and 29°52 below 
that of the preceding year. The rainfall for the years 1869,1870,1871, 
and 1872 were respectively gr*7o, So°g2, 52°54, and 66°16 Inches. 
The average rainfall from 1865 to 1868 was 80 inches. The direction 
of the winds in the cold weather and beginning of the year is from the 
north, occasionally veering round towards the north-east. As the 
year advances and the weather gets warmer, the breeze becomes 
more and more easterly, changing right round to west In May and 
June. In those months, also, it sometimes fortunately comes up 
from the east, and is much cooler than the west wind, which is 
part of the great hot winds of Upper India. The coolness of the 
easterly breeze is probably due to its passing over the Erahmaputra. 
In the rains the wind is south and south-east, and west or north- 
west during the period between the cessation of the rams and the 
regular old weather, The ternmperature is generally moderate; the 
heat in the shade scarcely ever exceeding 95°, and being usually 
near, if not under, 85° in the hottest months. The highest reading 
VOL, VIIL z 9 
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I have met with in the records is 98°, in May 1873. The cold 
weather is often very cold, the thermometer sometimes marking as 
low as 40°. In January 1864 it fell as low as 38°, 

THe Mepican Aspects of the District indicate the presence of a 
considerable amount of malaria, principally in its eastern and south- 
western portions. ‘The prevailing diseases are fevers, intermittent, 
remittent, continued, and their sequela; various forms of bowel 
complaints, hepatitis, spleen disease, scrofula, scurvy, rheumatism, 
and in the cold months, bronchitis. The causes of these diseases 
are rather to be found in the nature of the ordinary occupations of 
the people, than in any special insalubrity of the District. Three- 
fourths of the people are growers of rice, the cultivation of which 
exposes them constantly to every inclemency of the weather. In 
the sowing season the peasant has to stand all day up to his knees 
in the flooded fields, whilst planting out the seedlings. In the 
cold weather, he has not sufficient clothing to keep him warm. His 
food is, for a large part of the year, and especially during the 
unhealthy autumn months, new nce of a coarse description, which 
is always found to be the cause of sickness. Diarrhcea is very 
common in the months of August, September, and October; and 
dysentery is often very severe. Cholera is almost always present 
in the south-west of the District, which is not far from the Chalan 
dif, where Dr Mowat said this disease was endemic. The medical 
officer of Bogrd, whilst admitting that many efforts have been made 
to improve the sanitation of the town of late years, says that little 
of permanent value has been accomplished. On this point, in his 
report for 1872, he writes: “Though much was done during 1872, a 
great deal necessarily remains undone. The Municipality spent as 
Touch money as it could well do, considering the available balance at 
its disposal, A conservancy and town overseer, a Eurasian, was 
appointed at a salary at first of Rs. 15, afterwards raised to Rs. 20 per 
Inensem.- Prison labour was largely employed to clean the deep, 
dangerous, and unsightly Agctehd drains, that intersect the station 
and town. I fear that unless the town funds are supplemented by 
a Provincial grant, the place will never be placed on even a moder- 
ately sound sanitary footing. It is quite clear that the Muni- 
cipal assessments, realised under Act VI. B.C. of 1568, will never 
suffice to meet the expenses of filling in the very large and pestilen- 
tial excavations that still exist; nor will we be able to start even 
a well-devised set of drains to allow the surface-water to run off. 
Endeavours are being made to fill in the smaller excavations which 
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abound. A most objectionable habit obtains here of families who 
can afford it having cesspits; to them a very cheap and convenient 
plan, no doubt, yet anything but conducive to the welfare of the 
general community, as of necessity there must be percolation into 
somebody's drinking-water. It is highly desirable that efforts should 
be directed towards the discontinuance of this practice, and re- 
sort hac to the ordinary mode, which allows of the exrrefa being 
removed daily. Another even more pernicious custom prevails 
here, of every one burying his dead within his enclosed grounds. 
As the population of the town and District is mainly Muhamma- 
dan, the evil complained of can be more easily imagmed than 
described. The station is well wooded with the larger kinds of trees, 
such as gigas, dar, jack, wim, def, and mango, which help to absorb 
some of the noxious pases piven off by decaying orpanic matter. 
The bamboo-tree abounds everywhere throughout the District. The 
narrow, shallow stream of the nver Kardtoya, which flows to the 
east of the Station, is steadily silting up; and, like all streams in this 
country, 1s polluted with every conceivable kind of filth at innu- 
merable points throughout its length. The markets and dsr are 
kept clean, and to the former are brought for sale all sorts of food, 
é&c., good and wholesome of their kind: the latter is well stocked 
with European and country wares, and for a wwjfessal (country) 
bisdr, 1s averagely good.” 

In the Collector's Administration Report for 1872-73, there occur 
the following interesting paracraphs on the public health: “The season 
under report has been unusually healthy. The rates of sickness and 
mortality among the prisoners and the police, where they are accu- 
rately known, have been very low ; and although the general death- 
rate, as reported by the police, has risen from 6'g per tooo to 8-6, 
it may be safely assumed that this slight increase is due to less 
inaccurate returns, for even in the healthiest year there must be a 
far higher death-rate than either of the above. I am glad to be 
able to illustrate the subject by the statistics of the selected town 
area of Boprd and rural area of Khetldl for the first four months of 
1873: Town area—January, 2°554 persons per thousand ; February, 
t¥o2; March, 2213; April, 2"724; total for four months, 9°193 ; 
or, multiplying by three, for twelve months, 27°579. Rural area 
—January, 3°§15 persons per thousand; February, 3°286; March, 
2695; April, 2-675; total for four months, 12151; or, multiplying 
by three, for twelve months, 36:453 persons per thousand. In com- 
paring the figures of the two areas, I may note, that in the rural area 
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the cordial co-operation of the village manda/s has been secured, so 
that the returns are probably much more trustworthy than those col- 
lected by the municipal constables. Besides this, the deaths in the 
rural area are, no doubt, really more numerous in proportion to the 
population, as there are few young children and aged persons in the 
. town, and the sick often leave it to die at their homes. Fevers are 
credited with an immense majority of the deaths which occur in this 
District. It must be remembered, however, that there is, as a rule, 
ho scientific diagnosis of the fatal diseases reported, and perhaps a 
Majority of maladies are accompanied with fever in some form or 
other; still, there can be no doubt that the most prevalent disease is 
remittent fever, often of a severe type. This fever observes, I have 
understood, a curious series of critical days. The preatest number 
of deaths occur between November and February; the most fatal 
month being January. The Civil Medical Officer thinks that the 
increase of mortality from this cause during the cold season is due to 
poverty of diet and insufficiency of shelter, I do not at all agree 
with him. Judging from his predecessor’s opinion, and my own 
longer experience of the District, I believe it is generally those who 
have suffered from repeated attacks of fever during the rains, and 
whose liver and spleen have been affected, that smk during the cold 
season, when the range of the thermometer is extreme; and that 
fresh attacks during this season of the year are rather the exception 
than the rule. Babu Dwarkandth Rai, one of my Deputy-Collec- 
tors, has observed that fever has particularly beset those villages 
which contain disused and weed-grown tanks ; and suggests that the 
diggers of tanks should be compelled to make provision for their 
periodical clearance. Itwould certamly be well for the public health 
if the diggers of new tanks were bound to fill up the abandoned 
sites. Ihave repeatedly heard it observed, however, that the mor- 
tality from fever in the District is far less than it formerly was. 
The months of June-July, July-August, and October-November, are 
spoken of as having been conspicuous for a mortality which no 
longer occurs. The improvement is certainly due to increased 
cultivation and clearance of jungle. The rapafs, too, aré more 
prosperous and better fed, and are gradually clearing ground in the 
neighbourhood of their dwellings from jungle, and extending their 
homesteads.” “I should here mention that the Bosra Town Committee 
has done much for the cleanliness and health of the town. The 
Sherpur Town Committee, however, has done more. Two of the 
worst mte/les (wards) have been effectually cleared from heavy 
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jungle, as well as the site of the new dispensary and committee- 
room; and tracts where water lodged for days and weeks have been 
permanently drained by masonry culverts. The sale of quinine, 
castor-oil, &c., at cost price has not been very large, two bottles of 
the former, and 2 lbs. 3 oz. of the latter having been sold. The 
quinine was sold at Rs. 31-8-o an ounce. The sales were effected 
at the charitable dispensaries of Sherpur and Naukhfla. The pur- . 
chasers have been principally native doctors, official and non-official, 
Practising on their own account More would probably have been 
sold, but that quinine and good hydro-chlorate of cinchonine are 
procurable at a cheap rate in the ddsdr. Two deaths only from 
smallpox were reported during the year. The people of this Dis- 
trict are greatly indebted to Government, and to the officers of the 
Vaccination Department, for the efficient manner in which most of 
the District has been protected. One hundred and fifty-seven 
cases of cholera occurred during the year. Fills and medicine were 
always accessible at the police stations; and were, no doubt, useful 
In those cases where time and distance allowed of their distribution. 
One hundred cases, however, ended in death, and only fifty-seven in 
recovery. The District has happily escaped altogether the epidemic 
of dengue fever.” 

EnDemics.—The great majority of these have been already men- 
tioned, and are very similar to those of the other eastern Districts. 
Goitre prevails in police division Shariakindi, and principally in 
those parts of it in which jute is grown and steeped. It is said to 
attack women rather than men, and rarely to appear before the 
person has attained the aze of fifteen. 

Eripemics.—As the Bogrd records contain nothing that can be 
called medical history before the year 1863-69, the Civil Surgeon 
has been able to give little information about epidemics. From his 
special report, furnished to me in 1870, only a modified form of 
cholera seems to have come within his experience, in which the 
greater majority of those attacked subsequently recovered. No men- 
tion is anywhere to be found of the existence of any kind of epidemic 
fever. The jail sanitary reports, which exist from 1854, show that 
cholera has always been sporadically present in the District,and appears 
asan epidemic of considerable severity at intervals of about five years. 
In 1855 the medical officer in charge of the jail reported: “In the 
past year there have been few prisoners and little sickness in the 
jail, and no epidemics, In the Station and surrounding villages, 
cholera was epidemic and carried off great numbers. The disease 
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commenced to the eastward, in the villages near the Brahmaputra 
in November; and thence came over to Bogrd and passed to the 
westward, and is still in the western parts of the District, at Ldl- 
bdzdr and Dhupchinchia ttdnds.” The report for 1856 says: “The 
prisoners for the past year have not suffered much from disease, and 
no epidemic has appeared in the jail. Not a single case of cholera 
occurred, although. from October to December cholera was rife 
in all the villages far and near.” “In 1858, durmeg the months of 
February and March, smallpox broke out with extreme violence on 
the other side of the river and carried off many ; and from the middle 
of November to the end of December, cholera raged fearfully in 
several villages between Rangpur and Bogrd.” The two succeeding 
years seem to have been comparatively healthy. The following is 
an extract from the Jail Report for 1859: “The total number of 
prisoners who died was thirteen, most of whom laboured under a 
complication of diseases. Diarrhcea and dysentery occurred almost 
in each case before death. The latter diseases, I have reason 
to believe, were brought on by continuous eating of one kind 
of food, consisting of coarse rice, sorts of pulse, and a little fish, 
which the prisoners used daily. During the rainy season, when 
bowel-complaints were prevalent in the jail, the people of the 
town, as far as I recollect, were perfectly free from these attacks.” 
In 1862 there is a note that: “ About twelve miles to the south of 
Bogrd at the town of Sherpur, cholera was nfe in the months 
of April and May.” In the following year cholera again prevailed ; 
the Report for 1863 says: “There was an outbreak of epidemic 
cholera at the Station in October and November, and cholera was rife 
in almost every fidad in the District.” The year 1864 seems to 
have been averagely healthy, no epidemic breaking out except after 
the cyclone, as mentioned m the Jail Report for that year: “In 
september a large increase took place in the number of cases of 
dysentery admitted to hospital, and continued up to December. In 
these four months fifty-two cases came under treatment. These 
might have been caused by crowding after the cyclone, and by the 
weather in September, which was particularly close and oppressive. 
In the same period there were very many admissions from dysentery 
into the police hospital, and numerous cases occurred in the Station 
also.” Dysentery continued in 1865, but was less severe than in 
the previous year. Cholera was epidemic in 1867 after the cyclone, 
and special quarantine and sanitary measures were considered 
necessary in the jail. The report for that year says: “Cholera ina 
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virnlent form commenced in the towns and villages eastward of 
Bogrd in November, and since then has visited almost every part of 
the District.” “Whilst cholera has carried off nurnbers of residents 
from the neighbourhood of the jail, and devastated large villages in 
the District, the convicts have entirely escaped. To the early adop- 
tion of sanitary precautions, I am of opinion the jail owes its perfect 
Immunity from the dreadful scourge.” ‘There was some cholera in 
the District in 1868, but it did not amount to an epidemic. The 
health of the jail, however, was decidedly bad as shown by the fol- 
lowing report: “The average strength of the jail was 19109; 182 
cases were treated during the year, the majority for miasmatic dis- 
eases ; 24 deaths occurred, 3 from remittent fever, 6 from dysentery, 
$ from cholera, The greater number of these were amongst men 
admitted into jail in a broken-down state of health. Smallpox, ina 
modified form, prevailed m the early part of the year among the in- 
habitants of the District; and cholera made its appearance in the 
latter end of November among the prisoners.” From 1868 to 1874 
there was no severe outbreak of cholera, though the Distnct has 
never been free from it. In 1893 there were 15 cases in the jail, 
In the months of April and May of the present year (1875) in the 
south-west of the District, m police divisions Adamdighi, Badal- 
gichhi and Sherpur, it assumed the proportions of an epidemic. 
The outbreak was very sudden, and no satisfactory reason is assimned 
for it, It was also very fatal,—in one village 25 persons were 
attacked and died the same day. A very few cases occurred in the 
jail. As a precautionary measure, a number of prisoners were -kept 
in tents on the further side of the river. 

VaccINATION.—The principal references to the existence of small- 
pox that I have met with have been noticed above. It doesnot seem 
within the last twenty years to have assumed the character of an epi- 
demic, and at the present time it is not a prevailing disease in the 
District. The Musalman population are said to readily submit them- 
selves and their children to vaccinaton. The vaccinators are now 
chiefly drawn from the ranks of the old inoculators, who willingly come 
for the lymph. Some know also how to obtam the virus from the pus- 
tules on the seventh or eighth day of eruption. The following is an 
extract from Surgeon-Major Lidderdale’s Annual Report for 1874, in 
reference to the Dadrjiling circle of vaccination, to which Bogrd 
belongs: “The full number of operations has been kept up in 
Boerd ; 18,477 against 16,469 in the previous year. Each vaccinator 
operated on 3079°5 persons. Except in November, when the vac- 
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cinators were not quite in hand under a new native Superinten- 
dent, the work of the District was excellent. On account of the 
native Superintendent's promotion to officiate as Deputy-Superin- 
tendent, I visited Bogra twice during my tour, which I had never 
been able to accomplish before, and showed the men that there 
was to be no decline from other years; and on my second visit I 
was much pleased with everythmg. ‘The ratio of success was quite 
up to 98°36 per cent. Several of the instructed inoculators again 
came forward for instruments and lymph, but I am sorry to say they 
have submitted no returns. There was a municipal vaccinator for 
Bogrd and one for Sherpur, so that the birth-rate must now be more 
than overtaken, and the introduction of Act IV. (p.c.) of 1865 made 
most advisable. Two inoculators have again appeared in the field: 
one spreading smallpox over Adamdighi, the other over outpost 
Dhunot of Shdridkandi, From fewer of them having come forward 
for vaccine lymph this year than usual, and from their having again 
begun the practice of variolation, which had been in abeyance for 
several years, I feel sure that they will never be convinced that the 
Government is in earnest about vaccination until it forbids imocula- 
tion by law. In EKhetldl “ided, operations were commenced in No- 
vember, This tract extends over 118 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of 38,632, or only 327 persons per square mile, being the least 
populous #idvad in Bogrdé. The work was completed by the end of 
January, and a number of villages which had been removed imto 
the S{bganj jurisdiction were also completely protected, and the 
fhdad of Adamdighi begun, Here, however, the operations had to 
be scattered, as an inoculator had spread smallpox into many vil- 
lages. ‘There was some opposition also created by a man calling 
himself vaccinator, who had been at work for some time, discrediting 
the operations of the Government men when they came into his 
vicinity. The native Superintendent reports that, after seeing 
what he did, he could not find a case of true vaccination. There 
are. 223 villages in Khetldl, out of which I verified the returns in 
182. There were 12,836 people vaccinated in Khetldl out of a 
Population of 38,432, nearly a third, showing how little protection 
is afforded to them by inoculators. Four hundred and thirty-five 
villages were protected during the season. The protected area in 
Bogrd now consists of thdnds Bogrd, Sibganj, and Khetldl, with a 
population of 314,808, or nearly half of the whole District.” 

Fairs as Causes oF Diszasr.—In 1870 the Civil Medical Officer 
of Bogrd reported to me: “ Fairs in this District happily take place 
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during the most healthy season of the year; and except m the past 
year, no appreciable result has ever followed to induce me to believe 
that they have been productive of disease.” The principal fairs are 
six in number—(1) Gopindthpur, in police division Khetldl, is held 
at the beginning of March, and lasts eight days. It 1s attended by 
about ro,c00 people. Sellers come from the surrounding Districts, 
and there is a large sale of small ironware and cloth. {2} Mahdsthdn, 
near the famous shrine before described, 1s held in the end of March, 
on some of the #irgadZ land connected with it. It lasts fifteen days, 
and is attended by 30,o00 people. In the present year (1875) 
there was a considerable outbreak of cholera, which spread south- 
ward to the town of Bogré. (3) Hindu Kasbd, in police division 
Khetldil, occurs in May, at the time of the Muhammadan festival 
called Ghazi Mia's marriage. (4) KRelnad Kushtyd, in police division 
Sherpur, occurs in the same month, at the time of the same festival. 
This and the last-mentioned fair continue only one day, and are cach 
attended by about zooo people. (5) Goldb Bagh, occurs m April 
or May, and is attended by about ro,ceo people. It is important as 
a cattle fair. (6) Bogd, in April, is attended by 6000 people, and is 
the largest commercial meeting in police division Sharidkdnd. 
CaTTLe Diseases.—The records of the District do not give any 
account of cattle disease previous to 1865; but there is no doubt 
that various forms of murrain have always been penodically 
prevalent, and often attended with great mortality. In JAsuary 
1867 the Commissioner of the Rdjshdhf Division made a report 
to the Bengal Government on the disease then prevalent in Bogrd, 
which the Indian Cattle Plague Commissioners in 1871 declared 
to be “acorrect and detailed description of the symptoms, ren- 
dering it manifest that the murrain was nothing else than the 
rinderpest, and precisely what the natives call swff or smallpox.” The 
Magistrate of Bogrd describes it as a disease which the natives con- 
sider as equivalent to cholera in man, and says it was epizootic 
in some parts of the District in May 1866, and that not much more 
than 5 per cent, of the cases recovered. It began with fever, 
attended with shivering, dry skin, and difficult breathing,” dis- 
inclination to move, the eyes dull and attacked by flies, running 
from the eyes, nostrils, and mouth, saliva and breath fetid; the 
tongue swells, the animal neither eats nor drinks, there is slight 
cough, urine yellow and fcetid, extreme purging sets in, the evacua- 
tions are fcetid and tinged with blood, and the disease lasts about 
three days; there are no pustules, the fect and mouth are not sore, 
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the fever goes off, and the animal becomes cold all over. The 
native treatment is ginger and rwAzfird and bamboo leaves; @ia- — 
duk leaves, cockroaches, cotton seeds, and the leaves of the jute are 
also administered. In 1869, this disease, known by the natives as 
jasanté, broke out in the police circles Panchbibi, Badaleachhi, 
Boerd, and the south of Shdridkdndi, Of 2060 head of stock, 461 
or 23 per cent., were attacked in eleven villages ; and of these 251, 
or 52 per cent, died. At the same time there was an outbreale 
of datan, or foot-and-mouth disease, m police circle Shdriakdndi, — 
chiefly'within the jurisdiction of the northern outpost of Madhupur. 
It prevailed in twenty-two villages, having an aggregate stock of 
6270 cattle, of which 2359, or 3°7 per cent, were attacked. If the 
police returns are to be trusted, the mortality was very small. The 
following is a description of this malady by Mr Bignold, the Magis- 
trate: “The animal at first coughs; after four or five days appears 
dull, and neglects to feed ; yiscicl saliva is discharged from the 
mouth, and blood from the nose; the mucous membranes of the 
nose and mouth are covered with sores; sores also break out on the 
body, and blood is discharged from the anus. The animal gene- 
rally dies within eight or nine days from the appearance of the cough. 
It is said that the mortality is greatest among those cattle which are 
allowed to drink copiously of water. A raya?’ of Madhupur informs 
me that he had five cattle affected ; the symptoms were cough, dul- 
ness, chillings, loss of appetite, bristling of the hat, diarrhoea, sore 
mouth; no sores on the body, and no swelling of the feet. He 
Inew of another case in which nine wete affected from the same 
disease, of which eight died, Another rayat gives a similar deserip- 
tion; two cows were affected in his village, and both died.” ‘The 
police of Madhupur reported 71 cattle ill at the beginning of March, 
and 21 new cases, § deaths, and 17 recoveries during the month. 
The absence of sores on the body appears to distinguish the disease 
existing in Madhupur from that in Sharidkdndi, | The Civil Medical 
Officer reports that he recommended to the people who consulted 
him immediate destruction of all animals attacked, and a scrupulous 
segregation of those showing the slightest symptoms of the disease. 
These directions were entirely disregarded, protection being sought 
from the scourge only by means of propitiatory offerings to the gods. 
He further states that in sore cases it was very fatal, as many as $0 
per cent. of the cattle attacked in some villages succumbing. The 
native treatment was the application of tar and turpentine to the 
affected parts. 
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IupicEenous Druoes.—The following are the principal vegetable 
drugs used in Bogrd District, The information has been obtained 
from local sources. (1) Afasind (Linum uwsitatissimnm), a demul- 
cent; (2) /dithal (Croton tiglium), a powerful purgative, used in 
venereal diseases, and an alleged cure for snake-bite; (3) A‘unch 
(Abrus precatorius), the root of which is used instead of liquorice 
(Glycyrrhiza glabra) in diseases of the lungs; (4) Jaz Fd? (AEschy- 
nomene sesban), a tonic, and applied externally to assist suppura- 
tion; (5) Sivd? Adare (Argemone Mexicana), a febrifuge ; (6) Falds 
(Butea frondosa), used internally as an anthelmintic, and externally as 
an astringent ; (7) d&eada (Calotropis gigantea), a purgative and 
emetic; (8) Gdufdé (Cannabis sativa), the leaves of the male plant 
and the flowers of the female are mixed with tobacco for smoking ; 
it is a narcotic and anodyne; s¢dhi is prepared from the male 
flowers ; (og) Ad¢-taranjd (Cousalpinia bonducella), a tonic and febri- 
fuge; {10) Dédaivrd sdédd (Datura alba), an anti-spasmodic and 
anodyne; (rz) aati (Emblica officinalis), an astringent; (12) 
Anantdund (Hemidesmus Indicus), an alterative and diuretic, used 
by European physicians as a substitute for sarsaparilla; (13) deren! 
(Oxalis comiculata), an easy aperient; (14) J¥idée/wd (Ipomiea 
cetulea and Pharbitis nil) produce the strong purgative seed called 
kdidddnd ; (15) Bydéur (Solanum Indicum), a tonic and alterative ; 
(16) Sowrds (Vernonia anthelmintica), a decoction from the leaves 
is applied as a lotion to wounds; (17) Jedrayad (Wrichtia anti- 
dysenterica), used in bowel’ complaints; (18) Sydevefa (Echites 
frutescens), a tonic; (19) Aarheria (Cleone viscosa), a decoction 
from the seed is used for pains in the ears; (20) Tuéd panna (Pistia 
stratiotes), used in measles; (at) 2é/¢ (Acacia Arabica), an 
astringent ; (22) Gel marie (Piper nigrum), a stimulant; (23) 
Hidehi (Amomum cardamomum), a stimulant and febrifuge; (24) 
Neb: (Citrus limonum), an anti-scorbutic; (25) Gerjan ref (Dip- 
terocarpus levis), a diuretic; (26) waive (Mentha sativa), used in 
dyspepsia ; (27) Zi (Sesamum orientale), a demulcent; (28) Aarz- 
fati (Terminalia chebula), a purgative. 

DIsPENSARIES.—There are three dispensaries in Bogrd District, 
two of which, at the Civil Station and Naukhila, are main dis- 
pensaries ; the third, at Sherpur, being a branch of the Bogrd one. 
The following details of the amount of relief afforded, both in a nor- 
mal year, and in a year remarkable for its great heat and unexcep- 
tionally small rainfall, are derived from the Annual Reports of the 
Surgeon-General for 1872 and 1873. 
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THE BocrA Dispensary was established in 1856. The building, 
which is the property of the charity, and accommodates twelve 
patients, is in good repair. The attendance of patients has fallen 
off of late years, a fact which is attributed to the opening of two 
other dispensaries in the District, The death-rate in 1872 was 
r2°9. Nosurgical operations of importance were performed. ‘The 
Civil Medical Officer remarks that, notwithstanding the preponder- 
ance of Muhammadans in Bogrd, who form 80°7 per cent. of the total 
population, out of the outdoor patients only s*s55 per cent. were 
Muhammadans, go'r being Hindus. The mdoor patients numbered 
568 Muhammadans and 47 Hindus. Only 44 Muhammadan and 
4x Hindu females attended ; and the number of children was «5 
‘Muhammadans and 54 Hindus. No epidemic occurred during 
the year 1872, but sporadic cases of cholera were heard of through- 
out the District. The tinancial state of the dispensary has improved. 
The year opened with a deficit of 1, r2s., and closed with a 
balance in hand of £29, 18s. In 1873, the building was reported 
to be in great néed of repair; the necessary repairs, however, 
were to be undertaken as soon as sufficient funds could be collected 
for the purpose. It was also contemplated to make arrangements for 
taking in obstetric cases, and Instructing @dis or midwives. The 
institution afforded relief to 1692 out-patients and 151 in-patients in 
1873, against 1466 and tos respectively in 1872. The death-rate 
amounted to 15*2 percent. of persons treated, against 13°3 in the pre- 
vious year. The increase was owing toa number of moribund cases 
being sent in by the police. ‘The native doctor reports that no epi- 
demic prevailed ; but that a few cases of cholera occurred in the town 
and neighbourhood, and that smallpox was also met with in the west 
of the District. The local income of the year amounted to 102, os. 
6id., against “roo, os. todd. in 1872 and #46, 12s, in 18713 of 
this sum, #20 were received as a donation from the sevdadé School 
Committee. This dispensary was inspected by the Deputy-Surgeon- 
General on the 25th November 1873. He reported that: “ Much 
pains are evidently taken in the management of the institution, the 
improvements and additions under consideration are in the right 
direction. Better and increased accommodation, more beds, cloth- 
ing, &c., are wanted; but Mr Lyons is doing all he can, assisted by 
the Magistrate, to develop the dispensary into a District hospital.” 

THE NAUKHILA DISPENSARY, supported by Rajah Pramatha Nath 
Raf Bahdidur.of Dighapatiyd, has been in existence since November 
i871. It was fully opened on the aed of July. The dispensary is 
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situated about eighteen miles east of the Head-quarters Station, and 
a few miles south of the Bangali river. The dispensary building is a 
thatched bungalow, consisting of wooden posts, which stand in a 
masonry plinth, the walls being formed of bamboo matting. The 
principal diseases treated during 1872 were bowel complaints, skin 
diseases, theumatic affections, ague, chest complaints, nervous 
affections, and goitre; cholera prevailed to some extent during the 
last two months of the year, and some cases of smallpox broke out 
in April, The local income for the year amounted to “4,108, 7s. gd., 
leaving, after all expenses were paid, a balance in hand of #21, 
19s t4d. During 1573, 4282 patients were treated, agamst 1294. 
during six months of 1827: the daily average attendance was 54°34. 
The requirements of the dispensary are reported to be a suitable 
residence for the assistant-surgeon in charge, and the provision 
of proper security for the medical and surgical stores. 

SHERPUR Dranca Dispensary was established on the 4th Sep- 
tember 1872. The building, which is constructed of mud walls and 
thatched roof, consists of two rooms and a verandah; 466 patients 
were treated from its opening upto the end of 1872, The dispen- 
sary is under the control of the Sherpur Town Committee, which con- 
tributes “4 per mensem to its support, the inhabitants supplementing 
this by a voluntary subscription of #2 a month, It is well adapted 
for the purpose of an outdoor dispensary, for which it was specially 
built. The total number of patients treated during the year 1873 
amounted to r§ro, against 466 during the four months it was opened 
in 1872. The daily average attendance was 22°5. The amount 
realised from local subseription during the year was £13, of which 
Europeans subscribed (2, 8s, and natives “10, 125. 
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Castes, List of, with their number, par. 
suits, and relative rank, in RaAjshihi, 
38-48; Bogra, 166, 169, 150. 

Cattle. —See Domestic Animals, 

Cattle disenses, in Bogri, 313, 314. 

Census of 1572, its agencies and resnlis, 
in Rajshdhi, 20, 43-34: Bogri, 156-158. 

Cereal a other than rie, in Rajshihi, 
59, 60; ogra, 209, 280, 

Cesses, Customary, or dco, in Bord, 
246-250, 

Chatran, or sérvice lands, in Rajshahi, 
70; Boeri, 244, 

Chalen Jf, or swamp, in Réjshahi, 22, 


26. 

Chisanié. a village in Bogra, 196, TOF. 

Changes in jurisdiction, in Rajahahi, 20, 
21; in Gogra, 130-133. 

Changes in river courses, Riljshahi, 22-28; 
BRogra, I41-145. 

Charitable institations, in RAjshihi, 89, 
90, 129-120; Dogra, 279, 515-317. 


Cluantrad, or village watchmen, in Boeri, 


202, 244, 284. 

Children under twelve, Number of, Rij- 
ahithi, 36; Goer, 159, 160. 

Cholera, in Rijshdhi, 122; Bopra, 305, 


Chore Aanan rice, Rijshihi, 59; Boeri, 
205, 20%). 

Christian population, in Rajshihi, 36, 37, 
40, §2; Bosra, 16%, 

Climate, of Rajshahi, 12%, 122; Bopri, 
3o4- 500. 
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Commerce and trade, of Rajshahi, 88 ; | Domestic animals, in Rajshahi, 65, 66; 


Bogra, 271-277. 
Oe ATT can of.—ee Roads. 
Company, Trade of the East India, Rij- 
shahi, 82 ; Bo vi, 269, 270, 
Compensating 
or flog, in ie Richa, So. 


' Condition of a people, Material, in 
Kajehahi, 653 Bog ri, 209-200. 
Cenalion of the cu alietniens, in Rajshahi, 


65; Bogri, 203-206, 
Condition of the ici classes, 
in Rajshahi, Sy, 83, 
Conjuror and quack doctor, 202, 
Cotten cultivation, in Hogra, AT 221. 
Courts of justice, ‘in Rajshahi, ener 
. Ho 302-404. 
Criminal statistics, Rajshahi, 102-105; 
EBopra, 287, 288. 
sacs Agriculture, Tillage, Eice, 
im 


Cultivated lands, in Rajshihi, 64; Bogri, 
222, 

Cultivators, Condition of, Rajshihi, 65; 
Bogra, 209-206. 

Cultivators, Holdings of, Rajshihi, 65; 
Bopra, mers Tenures of lard 
and Occupancy 

Cultivating Dende Regihtht 92; Bopra, 
235-239. 

Customary cesses, or fimvids, in Bogra, 
245-250. 


D 


Oise, or highway pang-robbery, in 
Rajshahi, roo, 103; Bogrdi, 130, 134, 
190, 254, 258. 

Dackeba, a local name for the Braluna- 
eg te river, 135. 

— goo He Rajshéhi, 68, 69; 


Deaf and crear — of, in Rajshahi, 
73 Bogra, 160, 
Deaths by drowning, Rajshihi, 28. 
Deaths if Wild beasts and snake-bite, in 
Rajshahi, 31. 
véoitar land tenure, Rijshihi, 69, 70; 
Bogri, 240, 241. 
Demzfe keg long-stemmedl rice, in Bogra, 
14 
Density * the 


ag in Rajshahi, 
353 Bogrd, 1 


Dependent : Fishel, “ejshahi, ets Bopri, 
231. 

Diluvion, — Se Alluvian. 

Diseases, in Rajshahi, 122, 123; in Bogrd, 


306-313. 
Diseases of cattle, in | 313, 314 
Dispensaries, in Rajshahi, go, 123-126; 
Bogra, 315-317. 
VOL, ¥1IT, 


ces incage of drowght | 





Hugra, 222, 223. 


| Drainage, Lines of, Rajshdhi, 30: Bord, 
149. 
, = of the people, Rajshahi, 97; Bogri, 


Drought, in Rajshahi, 79; Bogra, 250, 


251. 
Drowning, Deaths by, Rajshahi, 28. 
Drugs, lidigenous vegetable and mineral, 
shalt, 123; 3i Bogrd, 315 315. 


| Domb.— Se D 


Direllings of the people, Pasha a 
206. 
Dyes and dye-woods, in Bogra, 149-151. 


E, 


Educational institutions, in Rajshaihi, 91, 
92; Bogra, 279. 

Educational statistics, including schools, 
in Rajshahi, 108-115; Bo i 201-01. 

Embankments, in Bogri, 148, 191, 


| Emigration from, Rajshihi, 40; 


T67-T6g, | 
Endemic fever, Rajshihi, 122; Dogra, 
ie oe t of rent, Rajshihi 

AICeMmE fa HL] SLO TF 

Bopra, 244-2 . 

Epidemics, Rajshohi, 122; Togra, j09- 


SIT 

Estates, Number of, in ge a gS, 
Ir8-r21; Bogra, 220: 235 30 

Estates, Rent-iree, in | jehahi, a Op-73; 


Bogra, 239-243. i 

Ethnical division of te eaple, in Raj- 
ehahi, 37; Bogra, 162-167, 

Eurasians, in eo porte epi Borra, 165. 

Europeans, in Rajshahi, 37; Bogri, 65. 

Expenditure of the District, of Iajshahi, 
92-99; Bogri, 280-282, 


| Exports, of Rajshihi, 88; Bogra, 222, 271. 


F 
erage in Rajshihi, 82, 87; Bora, 


269 
peieeail a religiousgatherings, in Rajshali, 


56, 88, 123; Bogrd, a 313. 
1 


: Pe 4 
| Fallen poi 69, 78; Bog’ 


222, 226, 225, 250. 


 Famines af 1856 at 1874, Rajsliahi, 78, 
6. 


79; Hogm, 


| 251-26 
| Famine warnings, in Rajahahi, 80, 51. 


Females, Proportion of, in population, i in 
Rajshahi, 36; Hogrd, 150, 160, 
Female schools, in Rajshahi, 114, 115}; 
Bogra, 292, 203, 299, 300, 
fere Natura, Rajshahi, 31; Bagra, 151, 
T 52. 
uU 
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Ferries, in Rajshahi, 82. 

ies cone in Rajshahi, éa-§3; Bogra, 
211-214, :; a 

Filatures, or silk-winding factories, in 
Rajshahi, 82, 83; Bogra, 269, 270. — 

Fiseal Divisions, ar Pargaricds, List of, in 
Rajshdhi, 118-121; Bogra, 302-304. 

es sheries, Kijshahi, 29; Hogri, 
T40, 47, 152. 

Fishing villages, in Bogra, 146, 147. 

Flax, ieee of, in Rajshahi, 60; 
Bogrd, 212. 

Floods, in RAjshihi, 79; Bogr, 251. 
Food of the people, m Rajshahi, §3; 
Bogri, 206, 207. ; 
Foreign and absentee landholders, in 
Rajshahi, 81; Gogra, 277. P 
Forests or jungles, in Rajshahi, 30; Bogra, 
_ 149, 150. ee 
Forest or jangle products, in Rajshahi, 

0; Bogra, 149, 1 
ate and fetta Gogra, 211. 
Furniture of the people, in Rajshahi, 57, 
58; Bogri, 207. 


G 


Game, Small, in Rajehahi, 31; Bopra, 152, 

Ganges river, in Rajshihi, 22,23. 

Gdaj or hemp cultivation, in Rajshahi, 
55, 61-63; Bogri, 212. oan 

General physical aspect, of Rajshahi, 21, 
a2; Hopri, 133-135: ; 

Ghizi Miyan marriage ceremonial, Bogra, 
183-155. 


Girls’ schools, in Rajshahi, 114, 125; | é Narste Sich 
| sera tina Somber of, in Rajslai, 


Bogra, 292, 293, 299, 300. 
in oe teabin: of, in Rajshahi, 


Green cro 
60; Bopri, 210, 
Gunuini, a river, in Rajshahi, 24, 25. 


Gumdsiid or bailiff, in Bogra, 200, 244, 
Gur, a rivér, in Raéjshahi, 24-24. 
Gutlyd.jvid or channel, in Rajshahi, 27. 


H 


Halhalii, a river, in Bogri, 136, 140. 

Hiaivd or turmeric cultivation, in Raj- 
shai, 63. 

Hanshed or long-stemmed rice, in Dogri, 
ih 20 

Harabati, a river, in Bogri, 13h, 135. 

Hemp, Cultivation of, in Rajshahi, 55, 

_ 61-63; in Bogra, 212, 

Higher aes in Rajshihi, 111; Bogri, 


a4 -20)6, 
Hill tribes, in Rajshahi, 40: Bogra, 165, 
Hindu population, in Rajshahi, 36-35, 
so-§25 Hogri, 165-181, 
History, Early, of Rajshihi, 20, 21; 
Bopra, 130-133. 





INDEX. 


History of the Rajis of Rajshahi, « 

Holdings of the serra gue ath, 
Rajshahi, 65; Dogra, 203. 

Houses, Number off in ‘ajshahi, 35: 

sean cre ple, in Rajshah 
Ouses cople, in Rajshahi - 
Bogrd, 206. : : il 

Hushandmen.— Ser Cultivators, 


I 


4 


a Namber of, in Rajshihi, 37; Bogri, 
| rée. 
fpird, Fi Sayan Seek, Th Rajshihi, mas 


Bogra, 234-23 

ore into Rajshahi, 40; Bogri, 
TO7- 15g, 

Implements of agriculture, in Kajshhi, 
6; Dogri, 223-22 

Imports, of Kajshuhi, 85; Goord, aaz, 


271, 
oe capital, in Riijshahi, 89; Boeri, 


2f/a. 

lee of the District, Rajshihi, ga; 
Bogri, 280-282. 

Incomes and income-tax, Rajshihi, gz; 
Bogra, 278 


| 78. | 
Independent sfsels, Rijshihi, 60; Boeri, 


230, 231. 
Indigenous vegetable and mineral drugs, 
in Rajshdhi, 123; Boord, 315. 
Indigenous schools, in Rajshdhi, 115. 
Indigo, Cultivation of, in Rajshahi, 63, 
v2: Born, 264, 
Inclizo, Manafacture of, in -Rajshahi, By; 
Bogri, 209. 


7; Bogm, 150, 

Inetitations, —&e., in Réjshihi, 89-92; 
Bogra, 198, 279, 280. 

Interest, Rates of, in Raéjshdhi, 88, $9; 
Bogra, 277, 278, 


|“ Trabati, a river, in Rogra, 137, 138. 


Irrigation, in Rajshahi, 30; Bogra, 147, 
148, apt 
Jriterdéri tenure, in Bogri, 231. 


J 


Jail statistics, in Rajshahi, 
Bogri, 288-291, 
gins, a religious sect, in Kajshahi, 52, 
fama, or “Fo, a land tenure, in Rajshahi, 
71; Bogni, 236-239. 
Jaround, (1) a river, in Rajshdhi, 24; 


105-108; 


(2) the local name for the Brahma- | 


putra in Gogrd, 135-138. 


| Jewellery, Manufacture of, in Rajshahi, 


56, 57. 


Fears, in Rajshahi, 71; Boeri, 236 


239. 


a le el a 


INDEX. 


Fong pradidni, tenure, in Bogra, 236, 

les, and jungle products, in Raj- 

chihi, 3 30; Hogra, 149, ae 

Tuciedctien, Changes of, in Rajshahi, 20, 
21; Bogrit, 130-13}. 

Jute, Cultivation of, in Rajshihi, 60; 
Borra, 212-214, 


K 


fates, or native medical practitioners, 
in Kijshihi, 123; Bogra, 309. 
Ader, or blacksmith, in Bogra, 202, 
Karitoyd, a river, in Bogri, 135-139. 
ali er channel, in Rajshahi, 


Kins, or Muhammadan priest, in Bogra, 
iva, 

Afardéee, land tenure, in Boprd, 243. 

Aorja, land tenure, in Hogra, 238 


L 


Labourers, Agricultural day, in Raj- 
shahi, 65-f; nogtiy 20h. 

Lakes, in Kajshahi, ae 145. 

Lddhiray, or revenue docx agate, | in Dogra, 


o-2g0. 
Land, Fallow or uncultivated, in Raj. 


shihi, G4, 695 Logra, 226-228. 
Land, Measures of 3 In Rajshahi, 68 ; 
Bourd, 225, 226, 


Land, eee of, RaAjshahi . 
Bopgri, 280-282, ij 
Land, Reclamation of, in Rajshihi, 30; 
Togrii, 235: 

Land Settlement. Se Settlement, 

Land, Spare, in Rajshihi, 64-69; Doprd, 
226-228, 

Lani, Tenures of. —Ser Tenures of land. 

Landed estates, in Rajshahi, g7, 98, 113- 
rai: Togra, 229-235, 7O2- 70d. 

Landholders, in Rajanahi, 54, 55, 69, 71, 
7; am 118-121; Bogri, 188, 189, 199, 

p GOS- 904. 

Lan ay abouring classes, in Rajshahi, 
68, 69; Bogré, 204, 205. 

a la! Number of, in Rajshahi, 37; 


ogra, 100, 
Library, in Rajshahi, gr; Bogrd, 279, 
250, 


Linseed, Cultivation of, in RaAjshahi, Gor 


Bogri, 210. 
Long -sternmed rice, in Rajshahi, 30; 


Bogra, 149, 209. 
M 
Afadind-aesa land tenure, Dotri, 243. 


Afwhijan, or villare grain merchant, in 
Toetk, 202, 
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Mahinanda, a river in Rajshahi, 22, 23. 

Afatdifrds, land-tenure, Bogra, 242. 

Maluisthdn Garh, a Muhammadan thrine, 
in Bogra, 192-196, 

Males, Proportion off in population, in 
Rajehdhi. 36 ; Bogrd, Teg, 160. 

Mali or village gardener, and flower- 


seller, in Rajshahi, 38, 48 5 -Bogra, 166, 


Marke a, river, in Bogrd, 135, 136, 140. 

Afandals, or village h Pee ie bot. 
I 

biansfacenre, in Rajshihi, &2-57; To- 
gra, 259-271. 

Manufacturing classes, Condition of, in 
irajshahi, 67, 48. 

Manure, 1 fig re 61, 75. 

Marshes, in Rajshihi, 22-25; Bopra, 


iach es, Cultivation of, in Rajshihi, 30 ; 

__Bogra, 148. 

Marshes, Reclamation of, in Rajshahi, 70 ; 
Bogra, 14h. 

Afathars in villages, in Bogra, 200, 201. 

Material condition of the poms in Raj- 
shahi, 65; Bopraé, 203- 

ge ota in a Rajsha wa: 

Oo 

heer oe and weights, in Rajshahi, 67 ; 
Boga, 224, 225. 

Medical aspects, of Rajshdhi, 121, raz ; 
Bogri, 306-313, 

AMexlical charities, amd cis 
Rajshahi, 123-126 ; os 315-317. 

Meteorological aspects, Rajehahe [2I, 
122; Bogri, 505. 

ATiddle achonls, in Rajshahi, 111, 12 3 
Bogra, 294, 296-293, 

Mortality of the District, in Bogra, 307- 


saties, in 


311. 
sie ages, in a ho 4, a0; Bo- 
234, 235, 278. 
ARsocKes In jshahi, §6; Bogra, 187. 


ee ceremonies, in Bogrd, 180- 
106. 
Muhammadan education, in Dogrd, joo, 


got 
Muhammadan j aaa of Rajshahi, 49, 


Oo: Borra, 162. 
Mamma pulation, in Rajshihi, 
34, 37, 40, 49, 49-50; Bogra, 167, 181. 
ge gel inmeeoine % in Rajshaiht, yr ; 
Rog 24): 
Mulberry, dvultivation of, in Rajshahi, 63, 
S, Sf: Lopra, 220, 


Municipalities, of Rijshihi, §3-§5; Docra, 
rS6-1g1. 

geal palice,of Raijhdhi, tor; Bogra, 
263, 2 

hlustard, Caltivation af, in Rajshahi, 60 ; 
oem, 210 


34 
N 
Nagar, a river, in Rajshahi, 25, 27; Bo- 
fra, 135-136. 


Nandikuja, a river in Rajshahi, 24, 26-26, 
Napit, or village barber, in Bogri, 202, 


Narad, a river in Rajshihi, 23-25, 

Native Gala in Rajshahi, 36, 37, 
o, 52; 5 ro}. 

Bale! Gieghel ceuctitiomen, el Cake 
drugs, in Raifehdhl, 123; Bogra, 309- 
416. 

Nattor Town, in Rajshahi, 53, 54- 

Natural calamities, in Rajsbahi, WeBO 5 
Bopgra, 250-251. 

Newspapers pablished or subseribedt for, 
in RAjshdhi, 92; Bogra, 278, 279. 

i eens im Rajshahi, 37,35; Bogra, 
I 


oe, 
Normal School, in Rajshahi, tr4 ; Bopgra, 
290, 
O) 


Ceapeay rights of cultivators, in Raj- 

shahi, 65,725; Bogra, 230-239, 

OQecupations of the people, in Rajshahi, 
37-39; Hopgra, 160-161. 

Cil-sceds, cultivation of, in RAjshdhi, 60; 
Bogri, 210. 

Ovid, a conjuror or quack-doctor, in Bo- 
gril, 202. 

Ouat-turn of crops, &e.,'in Riajshahi, 64 ; 
Bogni, 148, 214, 221, 2232. 


F 


INDEX, 


Pilgrimage, Places of, mm Rajshahi, Ba: 


IQ0-T92. 
firgdi, a iad tenure, in Rajshihi, 7o: 
i ar, 183, 242. ; “ 
Places of historical interest or importance, 
in Fee, 53; 54, $8; Bogni, tgo- 
196, 
Places of pilgrimage.— See Pilgrimage. 


| Police circles or 7Humds, in Rajshihi, roo; 


Padhoyar jold, a channel, in Raijshahi, 27. | 


de or bevel-leaf, Cultivation of, in Rij- 
shihi, 63; Bogra, 212. 

Paper manufactured in Boerd, 271. 

Pdrdmandé, or village headsman, in Bogri, 
201. 

Fargonits or fiscal divisions, Alphabetical 
list of, in Rajshahi, 118-121; Bogri, 
302-304. 

Pasture grounds, in Bogrd, 151. 

Aitisdlids or indigenous village schools, 
in Rijshihi, 115; Bognri, 297, 29%, 299. 

Fatnd, a land tenure, with its sub-temuores, 
aa rf Jinciden os and prevalence, 

. in Rajshahi, 71-73; Bogra, 232-234. 
Patrol boats, in Rigehiht a9. 

fatwdri, or village accountant, in Bogri, 
201 


Peatants.—Se Cultivators. 

People, Material condition of the, in 
Rajshahi, 65; Bogri, 209, 206. 

Phuljhor, a river, in Bogra, 135, 137. 

Physical: aspects, of Rajshahi, 21, 22; 
Bogrd, 133, 135. 


—————EE =a 


Bogra, 286. 
Police protection, in Rajshdhi, 99, roo; 
Bogra, 283. : 
Police statistics, in Rajshahi, roo, ror; 
Bogra, 283-285. 
Police, Working of the, in Rajshahi, roz- 
105; Bogri, 287. 


Political or administrative Divisions, in 


Rajshahi, 1r6-118; Bogrd, 302-4n4. 
Population, Early clientes ~% in Re}. 
shahi, 31-33; Bogri, 199-156: Census 
of ra7z and its results, in Paes 20, 
33-35; Bogra, 153, 156-158: Comp 
Tative density of, in Rajshahi, 35; Bo- 
pri, 158, 159 According to age and 
sex, in Rijshihi, 36; Bogri, 159, 160; 
According to occupation, in Rajshahi, 
aT Bogra, 160-161 : Ethnical division 
of, in Rajshahi, 37; Bogré, 162-167 : 
Religious division of, in Rajshahi, 36, 
48-52; Bogra, 180-185: Divided ac. 
cording to town and country, in Taj. 
shahi, 63-57; Bopri, 1&5, 186. 
Postal statistics, Majshahi, 4115, m1: 
_ Bogri, 301. 
Potato, Cultivation of, in Bogra, 214. 
Pottery manufacture, in RaAjshahi, 87. 
radian, or village headman, in Bogrd, 


199, 236, 
food, d&e., in Rajshahi, 66, 67; 


ees 
ora, 224 
Primary schools, in Réjshihi, rra, 114: 
F ine <= oh cl 
rea H to person and property, in 
Rajshahi, 99; Bog me 
Pulsé crops, in Kajshahi, 60; Boeri, 
210, 222. 
Purolat, or village priest, in Bogra, 202, 
24 3e 
k 
Railway, Northern Bengal State, in Raj- 
shahi, $2; Bogra, 268. 
ainfall, in Rajshahi, 122; Bogri, 305. 
RAjSHABT DistRicr— 
Geographical Situation, Area, and 
Headl-quarters, 19, 20; Boundaries and 
Jurisdiction, 20; General Aspect, 21; 
Rivers, 22; Lakes, 22; Swamps, 22; 
Mineral Products, Jungles, &a, 30; 
fore Nature, 31; Population, Early 





INDEX. 


Estimates of, + ST33 5 Census of 1872, 
its Agencies and Results, 20, 33-35; 
Population according to Age and Sex, 


36; Population according to Occupa- | 


tion, 37; Ethnical Division of the 
People, 37-40; Castes, 35-48; Immi- 

a o ea Division of the 

cople, 36, 48-52; Division of the 
People into Town and Country, 54. 
7; Principal Towns—Rampur Bean- 
leah Town, 20, 28, 29, §3; Nattor, 


S455; smaller Towns, 95-573 figri- | 


culture, 99-67; Ei 63: Other 
Cereds duck Winey “era 

laneous Crops, 60-63; Area, Out-turn 
of Crops, 
the People, ‘6s; Condition of the 
Peasantry, 65; Domestic Animals, 65, 
66; Agricultural Implements, Wages, 
and Prices, 64, 67; Weights and 
Measures, 67; Labouring Classes and 
Spare Lands, §6, 69; Land Tenures, 
65, So-735 Rates of Rent, Gy, 45, 
2-98: Watoral Caolamities, 78-0; 
Manures, Irrigation, and Rotation of 
(Crops, 61-78; Famines of 1866 and 
1874, 75, 79; Famine Warnings, §o, 


81; Foreign and Absentee Proprictors, | 


81: Roads, $1, 82; Manufactures, Com- 


merce, ard Trade, 82-88; Capital and | 


Interest, 88, 89; Imported Capital, 89; 
Institutions, 89-02; 
District, Revenue and Expenditure, 
92-99; Balance-sheets of the District, 
94-96; Lond-tax, &o, 97-99; Opem- 
tionof the Rent Law, Number of Suits, 
den, 97-99; Police Statistics, 99-105; 
(Criminal Statistics, 102-ro5; Jail Statis- 
tics, 105-108; Educational Statistics, 
roS-11s: ‘Postal Stat istles, 215-116; 
Climate, 121, 122; Medical Aspacts 
of the District, 121, 122; Epidemic 
Diseases, 122; Charttable Dispensaries 
and Native Medical Practitioners, 123- 
126: Indigenous Vegetable Drags, 123. 
Rampur Beawleah (Boyiliyd) Town, in 
Rajshahi, 20, 22, 23, 53. 
Hayats, in Rajshahi, 72, 73; Bogra, 199, 
226, 227.— er afer Cultivators, 
Reclamation of land, in Rajshihi, 69; 


_ Bogra, 235. 

Relief in famines of 1866 and 1874, in 
Rijshdbi, 78, 79; Bogrd, 251-266, 

Religious disigon ss of the people, in Raj- 


shahi, 36, 48-52; Bogri, 150-185. 
we dea institutions, in Rajshilil, 90, 


Rent Rates of, in _ G4, G5, 73- 
Bh eee ath 

Rent_ mits, in Rajabahi, 99; Bogrd, 249, 
24 


| Residenci 


Miscel- | 


Material Condition of | 


Income of the | 
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Rent-free land tenores, in Fajshahi, 69- 
71; Bogra, 239 

a = Comercial in Rajshahi, 53, 

o oord, , 270, 
Reamption of sa ga tenures, in Raj- 

shahi. so: Bapra, 24 

Revenue and steadier of the District, 
Rajahahi, 92-99; Bopgri, 280-282. 

Revenue, Land, of "District, Rij- 
shahi, 97-99; Born, 280-282. 

| Rajshahi, 59-63; Bogra, 

208-20. 


| Rice, Long-stemmed, in Rajshahi, 30, §9; 


Bogri, 149, 209. 

Rice, Pre tions made from, in Raj- 
shihi, 63, 64; ogra, 231. 

Rishts oj Pitas in Kajshahi, 65; 

ogni, 230-230. 

Rivers, of Rajshahi, sa; Bogri, 1 

Te ee trafic, in Rajshahi, a8: 
I 

a in T aajehahh, Sr, 82; Bogra, 266. 


140. 


Dh 
Rotation of crops, in Rajshahi, 78; Bos 
neat elk illage watch, in Raj 
ural police, or village watch, in Raj- 
shih, 101; Bopra, 284-286. 


=) 


Jamdj.—Ser Brahma Samaj. 

Sanitation, of Rajshahi, 121, 122; Bogra, 
306-313. 

Senxictt schools, in Rajshahi, 115, 

Satpartier, land tenure, in Bopra, 241. 

Schools.—Se Educational statistics. 

Semi-aboriginal tribes, in Rajshahi, 37, 
3%, 40; Bogra, rhs. 
Semi-Hinduised aborigines, in Rajshahi, 
37, 38, 40; Bogra, 165. —— 
Service land tenures, in Rajshihi, yo; in 
Bogra, 243, 244. 

Setilement, The Permanent, in Rajshabi, 
WI; Gogrd, 230, 

Sex, Population according to, Rajshalu, 
36; Bogra, 159, 160. 

Sherpur Town, in Bogré, 187, 142. 

Silk, Culture of the worm, Rajshihi, 
53-06, 

Silk-spinning, in Rajshihi, §2-86; Togra, 


269-271. 
| Silk-weaving, in Rajshahi, 82, 86; Bogra, 
| _ 271. 
Size of holdings, in Rajshahi, 65; in 


Bogra, 203. 

Small-pox, in Rajshahi, 122; Bogra, 309, 
311-312. 

Snake-bite, Deaths from, in Rajshahi, 


31. 
Scil, Description of, in Rajehéhi, 21-22; 
Bogra, It3-1 5} 


426 
Spare land, in Rajshahi, 54-69; in Bogra, 
a2f-228, 250, 

Subdivision of Estates, in Rajshahi, 98- 
99; Bogra, 233-235. 
Sudra castes, in RAjshAbi, 44-46; Bogra, 

174-177 


Supar-cane, Cultivation of, in Rajshahi, 


3; Bogra, 215-219, 
Swamps, in Rajshahi, 22-25; Bogra, 145. 


T 


Tiinduters, in RAjshahi, 69, 71,72; Bogra, 
230-233. 
Temperature, in Rajshihi, 122; Bogra, 


Temples, in Rajshahi, 56; Bogra, 191, 
a4. 

Tenures of land, in Rajshahii—Estates 
paying revenue direct to Governfhent, 
69; Revenwe or rent-free and service 
tenures, 69, 70; Intermediate tenures 
held at a fixed rei, gavrer, doc., 7-72. 
Tenures paying a variable rent, 72, In 
Bogra,Ordinaryrevenue-paying tenures, 
226-239; Intermediate tenures, 231- 
270; Kevenue and rent-free tenures, 
239-243; Service tenures, 243, 244. 

Pidadds oa r olice circles, in Rajehahi 100; 
Hogra, a 

Tillage and crops of the Districts. —Rice 
crops, in Rajshdhi, 59; Bogri, 204, 
209: Other cereals and green crops, 
im Rajshihi, ‘9 Go; Bogra, 209, 210 : 
Oil-seedds, in Kajshahi, 6o; Borra, 210; 
Miscellaneous crops and vegetables, 
Rajshahi, 60-67; Bogri, 210, 214, 215: 

tbres, d&ec,, in Rajshahi, 60-63; Bopra, 
211-214: Area, out-turn of crops, ke, 
Rajshahi, 64; Boeri, 148, 221, 222: 
Agricultural implements, RaAjshdhi, 66: 
Bogr, 223, 224; Manuore and inriga- 
tion, Ruajshahi, 61-98 : Turmeric, Kaj- 
shahi, 63: Mulberry, Rajshibi, 64, 83, 
4; Bogri, 220: Tobacco, Rajubihi, 
63: Boora, 214. 

Tista, or Trisrota, a river, in Rajshahi, 23. 

Tobaceo, Cultivation of, in Rajshdhi, 63; 
Bogra, 215. 

Towns and municipalities, in Kajshahi— 
Rampur Beanleah, §3, $4; Nattor, §4, 
553 in Boprni—Boorri, or Baguri, 186; 
Sherpur, 187-192, 

Towns, Smaller, and villages, in Rij- 
shahi, 55, 56; Hogra, 12-198. 

Trade and commerce, in Rajsidhi, 88; 
Bogra, 271-277. 

Tulaiganga, a river, in Bogri, 137. 


mn) a” 


INDEX, 


Turmeric, Cultivation of, in RAjshahi 6 
ut, or mulberry, in Rajshahi, 63; Bogr 
ain. 
U 
Uncultivated lands, in Rajshahi, 64-69; 
Bogni, 222, 226-228, 7 
¥ 


Vaccination, in Bograé, 311, 312. 
Vaishnavottar, land tenure, in Bogrd, 


241. 
Vaishnaws, in Rajshihi, 37-40; Doprd, - 


Tuy. 

Vepetables, Cultivation of, Rajshihi, 60, 
03; Bogri, 210, 214, 215. 

Vernacular schools, in Gora, 292, 204, 


297, 298. 
Vill in Rajshahi, §§-57; Bogra, 192- 


194, 

Village institutions and public officers, 
in Rajshahi, 89-92; Bogra, 198-203, 
Village watch, or rural police, in R4j- 

shahi, ror; Bogri, 284-286, 
Vital statistics, of Bopri, 307, 311. 
Ww 
Wages of labourers and prices, in Raj. 
sluihi, 66, 67; Bora, 224. 
Wages of the manufacturing classes, in 
Rajshahi, 87. 
Fad, land tenure, in Bogra, 242, 24 
Warnings at famine, in Rajshahi, So, 
I. 

Waste lands, in Rajshahi, 64, 69; Boprd, 
222, 226, 228, 250. 
bascneg * Co.'s factories, in Rajshahi, 

3s 83, OF. 
Weaving, in Rajshahi, 82-86; Bogri, 


271. 

Weights and measures, in Rajehahi, 67; 
Bogré, 224, 225, 

Wild beasts, in Rajshahi, 31; Bogrd, 
T5I, 152. | 

Wild beasts, Deaths by, in Rajshahi, 31. 


Y 
Yams, Cultivation of, in Bogra, 214. 


é 


famindarl estates, in Rajshahi, 54, 55, 
§6, 69, 97, 98, 118-121; ane 224, 


330, 302- 
£ar-i-gerhet, or mortgage tenure, in Raj- 
shahi, 72, 73; Bogra, 234, 235. 
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